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ARTICLE  I. 

LIMITING  SALOON  TERRITORY: 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  PLAN. 

BY  CAPTAIN  JUDSON  N.  CROSS. 

The  word  “  license  ”  is  distasteful,  when  applied  to  the 
control  and  regulation  of  saloons,  to  a  great  many  of  the 
people  of  every  community.  It  infers  the  granting  of  a 
permission,  by  public  authority,  to  carry  on  a  business  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  courts  and  law-making  bodies  as  detriment¬ 
al  to  any  people.  It  would  be  better  to  call  the  municipal 
machinery  for  controlling  the  liquor  traffic  a  “repres.sive 
tax  law”  or  “  ordinance,”  and  the  license  fee  a  “repressive 
tax,”  which  they  really  are.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  “license”  is  the  legal  and  historic  word  which,  for 
|![enerations  among  English  speakers,  has  been  applied  to 
the  legal  forms  by  which  the  traffic  is  controlled,  regulat¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  great  measure  restrained.  It  is  the  peg  on 
which  are  hung  all  kinds  of  repressive  measures.  Some¬ 
times  these  regulations  are  enacted  directly  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  sometimes  the  power  is  delegated  to  the  county, 
town,  village,  or  city  authorities,  either  in  general  laws,  or 
in  a  special  charter  to  the  municipality.  All  English- 
speaking  courts,  in  all  times,  have  recognized  the  retail 
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traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  proper  subject  for  police 
control  and  regulation,  by  the  legislature  or  law-making 
power  direct,  or  by  delegation  to  municipalities. 

When  it  is  determined  that,  for  the  public  good,  any 
kind  of  business  should  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the 
state  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  it  is  the  imme¬ 
morial  custom,  and  has  been  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages, 
to  exercise  that  power  through  that  “  repressive  tax  and 
regulation”  system  known  as  “licensing”  the  business. 
There  has  grown  up,  through  the  generations,  so  volumi¬ 
nous  a  body  of  judicial  decisions  on  the  power  to  control, 
regulate,  tax,  and  repress  any  business  dangerous  to  the 
community,  through  the  ancient  system  of  granting  li¬ 
censes,  for  the  very  purpose  of  checking  and  repressing  its 
evils,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  try  experiments  with 
new  legal  systems.  Now,  a  municipality,  having  a  dele¬ 
gated  power  to  licen.se,  control,  and  regulate  the  traffic, 
may  append  to  a  license  any  reasonable — that  is  the  test- 
repressive  regulation  for  the  protection  of  its  jieople,  and 
a  high  repressive  tax  is  one  of  them.  Any  regulation 
which  the  legislature  appends,  which  is  constitutional,  is 
presumed  to  be  reasonable.  Any  repressive  regulation, 
imposed  by  a  municipality  through  its  by-law  or  ordinance- 
making  power,  must  stand  the  test  of  reasonableness  before 
the  courts. 

Prior  to  the  .spring  municipal  election  in  Minneapolis, 
in  1884,  there  had  been  what  was  generally  termed  a  wide-  | 
open  policy,  in  saloon  regulation.  For  years  the  license  | 
fee  had  been  $100  per  year.  The  population  was  less  than 
105,000.  There  were  523  saloons,  many  of  which  were 
owned  by  the  breweries  and  wholesale  liquor-houses.  A 
saloon  to  about  two  hundred  people !  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  a  voter  to  about  four  or  five  people.  But  not  all 
voters  or  adult  males  are  drinkers  of  saloon  beverages, 
either  beer  or  the  stronger  liquors.  Certainly  not  one-half 
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the  male  population,  from  seventeen  years  of  age  upward, 
in  any  community,  frequent  saloons.  Of  course  some  of 
the  “wet  hardware”  of  saloons  is  sold  to  be  drunk  at  the 
houses  of  the  saloon’s  customers,  by  women,  but  this  can¬ 
not  account  for  the  support  of  a  saloon  by  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  people,  three-fourths  of  whom  probably  never  use 
the  saloon’s  goods  at  all,  and  of  the  other  fourth,  not  a 
half  are  likely  to  be  habitual  drinkers. 

The  explanation  of  a  condition  of  things  where  a  saloon 
can  be  supported,  in  a  large  city,  for  two  hundred  of  the 
permanent  population,  is,  that  various  kinds  of  floating 
and  transient  people  are  daily  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  the  city.  Every  day  thousands  of  people  come 
from  the  country ;  there  are  throngs  of  tourists  to  a  city 
like  Minneapolis ;  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  mi¬ 
grants  from  the  East,  on  their  way  to  the  vast  regions 
beyond,  stop  for  a  time  in  the  city  ;  an  army  of  men,  of 
many  thousands,  collect  in  the  city  every  fall  to  go  to  the 
great  northern  pineries,  and  return  in  the  spring;  another 
great  army  of  harvesters,  going  to  and  from  the  broad 
harvest  fields  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  stay  a 
few  days  or  weeks,  going  and  coming,  in  the  city.  From 
all  this  saloon-supporting,  transient  population  came  much 
of  the  element  of  disorder,  the  outgrowth  of  a  wide-open 
policy. 

The  Republicans,  in  their  city  convention  in  the  spring 
of  1884,  recognized  the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  all 
good  citizens  for  a  more  stringent  regulation  of  the  saloons, 
and  for  a  higher  license  fee,  to  decrease  their  numbers.  The 
Republican  daily  press  strongly  backed  the  demand.  The 
i  Republicans  made  a  square  issue  for  high  license  and  strin¬ 
gent  regulations,  and  nominated  for  Mayor  the  then  Presi- 
*^utof  the  Council,  Hon.  George  A.  Pillsbury,  a  member 
of  the  great  flour  manufacturing  firm  of  Pillsburys,  a  large- 
ruined,  conscientious,  Christian  business  man  from  New 
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Hampshire,  who  had  been  in  Minneapolis  only  a  half-dozen 
years,  though  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  interested  in  its 
great  flour  and  lumber  industries.  Mr.  Pillsbury  showed 
his  benevolence,  as  well  as  his  business  acumen,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  expenditure  himself,  in  his  lifetime,  of  a  half 
million  of  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  educational,  benevo¬ 
lent,  and  church  work,  mostly  in  Minnesota. 

Such  was  the  man — upright,  straightforward,  religious, 
holding  the  respect  ana  confidence  of  all  business  men, 
and  church  and  temperance  people — who  was  selected  by 
the  Republicans  to  bear  the  standard  of  repre.ssive  saloon 
measures,  against  the  standard  of  the  wide-open  poliq 
borne  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Ames,  the  then  Mayor, — a  man  of  good 
family,  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Minneapolis,  a 
most  excellent  surgeon  who  saw  service  in  the  Rebellion, 
a  Grand  Army  man,  kind-hearted,  good  to  the  poor,  the 
idol  of  all  liquor-dealers,  popular  with  the  masses,  but 
whose  only  ultimate  end  seemed  to  be  to  gain  popularity. 
He  had  been  a  Republican,  but  went  to  the  Democrats  in 
1876,  when  he  was  first  elected  Mayor. 

liach  politieal  party  had  selected  its  ideal  candidate  to 
head  its  municipal  ticket  for  a  contest  which  will  be  mem¬ 
orable  for  years  to  come  in  Minneapolis,  on  account  of  the 
entirely  new  and  successful  principle  in  saloon  control 
which  grew  out  of  the  issue,  which  was  purely  a  question 
between  the  continuance  of  a  lax,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  stringent,  control  of  the  saloons. 

By  the  law  requiring  all  .saloons  to  be  closed  as  long  as 
the  polls  were  open,  523  saloon-keepers  at  least,  and  with 
partnerships  many  more,  and  all  their  assistants,  became 
active  workers  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  for  tlie  wide- 
open  policy.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  the  flour  king) 
took  general  charge  of  his  honored  father’s  campaign,  al¬ 
though  there  was  the  usual  Republican  organization,  doing 
splendid  service.  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  brother,  “our  old  iron 
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John,"  ex  Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury,  “  Honest  John  ”  as 
he  was  called,  after  he  had  induced  the  sixth  and  last  leg¬ 
islature  convened  during  his  six  years  in  the  gubernatorial 
office,  to  settle  the  old  repudiated,  so-called  fraudulent, 
railroad  bonds  of  the  State,  to  his  and  the  State’s  honor 
and  credit,  was  no  small  power  in  the  noted  contest.  All 
the  old  Republican  war-horses  for  once  put  their  whole 
weight  into  the  municipal  contest  for  repressive  saloon 
measures.  To  their  honor,  many  Democratic  leaders, 
some  of  them  labor  leaders,  voted  and  worked  for  Mr. 
Pillsbury. 

It  was  a  battle  royal.  Pillsbury  and  a  good  working 
Republican  majority  of  the  Council  were  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  patrol  system,  or  the  sys¬ 
tem,  now  for  over  fifteen  years  so  popular  and  strong,  of 
conBning  the  saloons  to  the  then  inner  business  district  of 
the  city,  about  one-twelfth  of  its  territory,  within  lines  be¬ 
yond  which  no  saloon  could  be  licensed,  was  not  thought 
of  or  suggested  during  the  campaign.  It  was  entirely  an 
afterthought,  a  device  to  accomplish  permanent  results;  a 
revolution  !  an  evolution  !  It  was  devised  to  accomplish, 
what  nothing  else  could  be  done  to  accomplish  by  the 
Council,  under  the  charter,  the  realization  of  the  Mayor’s 
splendid  reconimendations. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  petitions  began  to  come 
in  to  the  City  Council,  asking  that  body  to  grant  no  licen¬ 
ses  for  saloons  in  certain  residence  localities.  A  news¬ 
paper  opinion  was  given  by  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
State,  a  former  city  attorney  and  ex-judge,  that  the  City 
Council  must  act  on  every  individual  application  for  a 
license.  From  this  it  was  inferred  that  applications  for 
licenses  in  places  where  the  people  were  opposed  to  sa¬ 
loons,  might  be  refused  by  the  Council.  The  lawyer’s 
opinion  was  based  on  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that,  un¬ 
der  the  state  law  authorizing  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
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missioners  to  license  saloons  in  the  county  outside  of 
chartered  cities  and  villages,  the  Board  must  take  action 
on,  and  grant  or  refuse,  every  application.  Thd  newspa¬ 
per  opinion  referred  to  above,  was  concurred  in  by  another 
most  excellent  lawyer,  who  was  the  city  attorney  who  had 
drawn  an  amendment  to  the  charter  only  two  years  before, 
which  required  licenses  to  be  granted  by  ordinance,  the 
power  to  grant  by  motion  having,  by  the  amendment,  been 
eliminated.  The  then  City  Attorney  took  issue  with  the 
newspaper  opinion  of  the  eminent  lawyers,  claiming  that 
the  charter  required  that  the  licensing  should  be  provided 
for  by  general  rules  and  provisions,  in  a  general  municipal 
ordinance  to  be  passed  by  the  City  Council ;  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  could  not,  by  motion,  grant  a  license  to  one  person,  and 
refuse  one  to  another ;  that  general  rules,  specifying  what 
must  be  done  by  each  applicant  before  being  licensed, 
must  be  embodied  in  an  ordinance  which  should  treat  all 
alike. 

Mayor  Pillsbury,  not  being  a  lawyer,  was  doubtless  in 
doubt  as  to  which  legal  view  was  correct,  but  his  heart 
was  right;  he  wanted,  and  he  knew  the  people  wanted, a 
reform,  as  expressed  by  their  overwhelming  vote  for  high 
license  and  stringent  control  of  the  saloons.  In  his  inau¬ 
gural  address  to  the  Council  he  used  the  following  forci¬ 
ble  language : — 

“  As  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  present  policy  in  this  State, 
as  enacted  in  all  its  laws,  is  to  regulate,  and  not  to  prohibit,  their  sale. 
Whatever  our  individual  opinions  may  be  on  this  subject,  so  long  as  this 
policy  prevails  in  the  State,  we  should  use  these  powers  judiciously,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  connected  there¬ 
with,  and  particularly  those  which  affect  the  young  and  growing  gene 
ration.  The  number  of  licensed  saloons  in  this  city  during  the  past  two 
years,  as  shown  by  the  comptroller’s  books,  has  increased  from  252  to 
523,  and  if  we  permit  the  matter  to  go  on  without  restriction,  they  are 
liable  to  increase  still  more  in  numbers  during  the  next  two  years.  Thu 
increase  in  the  number  of  saloons  is  largely  due  to  the  effort  of  some  of 
the  brewers  and  wholesale  licjuor-dealers  to  increase  their  business.  It 
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is  to  the  interest  of  every  other  person  in  this  community  that  this  in¬ 
crease  should  not  only  be  stopped,  but  that  the  present  excessive  number 
be  largely  diminished.  The  public  call  for  a  higher  liquor  license,  with 
wise  and  wholesome  restrictions  as  to  whom,  and  where,  and  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  it  should  be  granted,  is  so  unmistakable  and 
emphatic  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  by  your  honorable  botly.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  it  is  for  your  honorable 
body  to  determine,  not  only  what  the  amount  of  the  license  shall  be,  but 
in  what  manner,  and  under  what  restrictions  and  regulations,  it  shall  l)e 
granted.  It  would  certainly  be  unwise  for  your  honorable  botly  to  allow 
a  license  to  l)e  issued  to  any  man  whose  only  qualification  was  that  he 
simply  possessed  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  license.  A  higher  license 
alone  will  not  reach  all  the  evils  complained  of.  It  is  a  well-knowm  fact 
that  many  of  the  worst  places  can  best  afford  to  pay  a  high  license.  The 
individual  case  of  each  applicant  for  a  license  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  wise  restraints  should  be  thrown  around  it.  Something 
must  lie  done  to  .stamp  out  many  places  in  this  city  which  are  not  only  a 
curse  to  the  neighborhood,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  morals  of  this 
dty,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  wicked  and  illegitimate  competition 
and  methods,  tend  to  prevent  other  liquor-dealers  from  keeping  as 
orderly  and  quiet  a  place  as  they  otherwise  would. 

"  If  the  present  ordinances  do  not  give  authority  to  refuse  licenses  to 
persons  who  from  their  antecedents  and  surroundings  are  unfit  to  receive 
a  license,  or  if  they  do  not  allow  suAicient  latitude  for  the  revocation  or 
forfeiture  of  licen.ses  which  are  issued  to  persons  who  conduct  their  places 
in  an  improper  manner  or  in  improper  localities,  then  new  ordinances 
ibould  Ije  framed  at  once,  and  I  now  suggest  that  you  give  this  matter 
your  mo.st  careful  consideration. 

"  I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  that  no  license  be  given  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city  where  the  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  having  saldons 
near  them,  and  also  that  licenses  l)e  not  given  for  saloons  in  districts 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  including  our  beautiful  lakes,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort ;  and  moreover,  that  they  be  refu.sed  in  certain 
sections  where  they  have  already  crept  in,  much  to  the  di.sgust  of  the 
people  residing  in  the  vicinity.  I  deem  this  recommendation  necessary, 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  police  our  whole  city 
without  an  expense  far  l)eyond  what  our  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for. 
No  saloon  should  ever  be  allowed  at  a  jx)int  where  there  is  not  a  regular 
>nd  continuous  police  patrol.  Our  mechanics,  laboring  men,  and  youth 
»houl(l  be  spared  the  temptation  of  having  a  saloon  under  the  very 
*hadow  of  their  homes,  and  their  w’ives  and  children  constantly  subjected 
tolls  baneful  influences.  If  saloons  can  be  kept  out  of  the  residence 
portions  of  our  city,  j^rivate  homes  will  be  improved,  women  and  chil- 
will  be  made  happier,  industrious  men  will  accumulate  competen- 
QM,  and  I  will  try  and  make  it  .safe  for  respectable  men  and  women  to 
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go  about  their  honest  occupations  or  recreations  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night. 

"  Another  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  saloons  has  been  that  severe 
restrictive  laws  passed  in  other  localities  drive  persons  here  who  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  occupations  elsewhere.  They  come  here, 
and  before  their  character  or  qualifications  are  known,  and  before  they 
have  had  time  to  acquire  citizenship,  open  up  a  saloon  wherever  they 
wish.  This  should  be  stopped.  And  I  would  further  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  refuse  to  entertain  any  application  for  a  license 
which  does  not  come  before  your  honorable  body  during  the  months  of 
April  or  May  of  each  year.” 

The  City  Attorney  was  in  full  accord  with  the  Mayor  in 
the  spirit  of  his  message ;  but  there  stood  the  amended 
charter,  by  which  the  Legislature  had  taken  away  the  power 
of  the  Council  to  act  by  motion  on  individual  applications, 
and  by  such  motion  to  refuse  a  license  to  a  person  of  bad 
character  generally ;  such  as,  those  who  permitted  gambling 
in  their  saloons,  or  sold  to  minors,  or  to  posted  drunkards, 
or  harbored  well-known  thieves  and  other  criminals,  or 
permitted  lewd  women  to  visit  their  saloons, — all  of  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  ordinance  then  in  force ;  or  by  motion 
to  refuse  a  license  at  a  place  where  the  people  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  did  not  want  it.  He  was  convinced  that,  until  the 
charter  could  be  changed,  whatever  reform  was  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  it  must  be  done  by  general  rules  covering  all  per¬ 
sons  and  all  places  alike,  in  a  general  ordinance;  he  had  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  legality  of  any  repressive  re¬ 
form  measure.  He  searched  the  authorities  to  find  whether 
or  not  he  could  sanction  an  ordinance  which  would  permit 
the  Council  to  act  on  each  individual  ca.se,  and  to  permit 
or  refuse  a  license,  but  found  no  encouragement. 

Alderman  Albert  Lawrence,  who  had  been  at  one  time 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  Mayor,  represented  the  new 
Eighth  Ward,  in  which  was  situated  the  beautiful  lake- 
park  region,  and  came  day  after  day  to  see  the  City  Attor¬ 
ney,  also  from  the  new  ward,  to  insist  that  he  draw  an 
ordinance  that  should  prohibit  saloons  in  this  ideal  new 
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territory  for  homes,  which  was  rapidly  filling  up,  in  which 
were  four  saloons  which  the  Alderman  was  fighting.  The 
Alderman’s  persistence  was  such,  that  the  City  Attorney 
informed  him  he  could  not  advise  the  Council  that  they 
had  the  power  to  exempt  a  political  division  from  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  provisions  of  any  ordinance ;  but  as  the  Mayor 
had  advised  the  Council  that  it  was  impossible  to  properly 
police  the  whole  city  without  an  expense  far  beyond  what 
the  people  were  willing  to  be  taxed  for;  that  no  saloon 
should  ever  be  allowed  at  a  point  where  there  was  not  a 
regular  and  continuous  police  patrol,  he — the  City  Attor¬ 
ney-believed  that  on  principle,  the  principle  of  a  neces¬ 
sary,  active,  and  continuous  police  oversight  of  saloons 
everywhere,  that  the  Council  had  authority  to  confine  them 
to  the  business  center  of  the  city,  where,  necessarily,  most 
of  the  policemen  had  to  be  stationed. 

The  Alderman  was  delighted,  and  had  the  City  Attorney 
invited  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  License,  to  consider  an  ordinance, 
already  prepared  by  a  member,  which  had  a  provision  that 
every  applicant  for  a  license  should  present  to  the  Council 
the  petition  of  ten  freeholders,  living  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  saloon,  asking  that  the 
applicant  be  licensed.  The  City  Attorney  first  refused  to 
sanction  this  provision,  because  illegal,  as  the  Council 
could  not  delegate  its  powers  to  license  to  ten  freeholders ; 
and,  secondly,  urged  the  immorality  of  a  system  which  en¬ 
couraged  over  five  thousand  freeholders  to  make  a  record 
of  their  desire  to  have  saloons  licensed. 

He  then  suggested  the  fixing  of  a  definite,  unchangeable 
line  around  a  small  district  in  the  center  of  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  outside  of  which  no  license  should  be 
granted.  All  applicants  for  licenses  inside  the  limits  could 
be  required  to  do  certain  things  (below  named),  and,  when 
done,  receive  their  licenses  from  certain  executive  officers ; 
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thus  relieving  the  Council  and  Aldermen  from  a  terrific 
strain,  pressure,  and  influence, — local,  business,  and  polit¬ 
ical, — for  licenses,  to  persons  or  for  places.  He  showed 
them  that  it  was  the  only  plan  he  could  devise  to  carry  out 
the  reform  demands  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  the  sound 
and  excellent  recommendations  of  the  Mayor,  keep  within 
the  Council’s  chartered  powers,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  passing  on  the  qualifications  of  the  then  523  individual 
applicants  (if  not  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  repressive  measures,  as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be, 
and  as  they  were),  and  present  an  ordinance  that  the  courts 
would  sustain,  as  he  was  too  well  aware  that  the  Saloon- 
Keepers’ Association  would  attack  it  through  the  ablest  attor¬ 
neys  in  the  State.  The  ordinance  then  before  them  contained 
many  very  excellent  provisions  which  were  incorporated 
in  the  ordinance  afterwards  drawn  by  the  City  Attorney. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  License  Committee,  who 
were  the  only  ones  present,  with  one  accord,  led  by  the 
chairman,  Hon.  E.  M.  Johnson,  since  a  district  judge,  and 
who  took  charge  of  passing  the  ordinance,  told  the  City 
Attorney  that  his  definite  limited  district  for  saloons  was 
just  w'hat  they  wanted,  if  he  thought  he  could  maintain  it 
in  the  courts.  His  answer  was.  To  pass  the  ordinance,  and 
he  would  undertake  to  maintain  it.  He  was  immediately 
instructed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  embodying  his  views,  so 
forcibly  did  the  plan  strike  them.  He  prepared  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  containing  many  new  features,  as  well  as  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  definite  lines,  within  which  licenses 
could  be  granted,  which  he  named  “Active  Patrol  Limits,” 
(which  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  opinion  upholding  the 
principle,  intimated  would  have  been  better  named  “Li¬ 
cense  Districts,”)  and  providing  that  the  territory  within 
the  lines  should  be  constantly  and  actively  patroled.  Down 
to  the  present  time  it  has  always  been  popularly  called  the 
“patrol  limits.” 
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The  ordinance  was  introduced  and  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment.  The  Liquor  Dealers’  Association  held  meetings 
every  night,  to  devise  methods  of  killing  the  ordinance. 
The  daily  Republican  press  in  both  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  (which  city  afterwards  adopted  the  patrol-limit  system 
after  trying  other  plans)  strongly  commended  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  have  never  ceased  to  uphold  and  support  it. 
The  church  and  temperance  people  were  a  unit  in  its  favor. 
The  Prohibitionists  said,  “Why,  that  is  prohibition  in 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  city !  ”  Many  ward  Republican  pol¬ 
iticians  feared  it  would  weaken  the  party,  and  condemned 
it.  Many  broad-minded  Democratic  politicians,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Democratic  business  men,  did  much  to  consolidate 
public  opinion  in  its  favor.  Ex- Attorney-General  Gordon 
E.  Cole,  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  the  leader 
of  the  half-dozen  able  lawyers  retained  to  test  its  legality 
in  the  courts,  told  the  writer,  just  before  the  contest  over 
the  ordinance  in  the  Supreme  Court,  that  when  he  read 
this  ordinance,  he  pronounced  it  the  strongest  and  best 
liquor  ordinance  he  had  ever  read,  and  added  that  he  only 
discovered  holes  in  it  when  he  examined  it  through  a  pair 
of  $1,000  retainer  spectacles.  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St. 
Paul  threw  his  great  influence  in  temperance  matters  for 
the  ordinance,  afterwards  saying  to  the  writer,  that  what 
the  Pioneer  Press  of  St.  Paul  had  first  said  of  it,  that  it 
was  the  best  ordinance  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  large  cities  ever  devi.sed,  was  true;  the  Archbishop  add¬ 
ing,  that  in  his  temperance  lectures  in  the  great  Eastern 
cities  he  had  called  attention  to,  and  commended,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  ordinance. 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Council  threw  every  pos¬ 
sible  parliamentary  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  passage. 
They  fought  it  long  and  hard  and  desperately.  Some  of 
the  Republican  aldermen  personally  were  opposed  to  the 
radical,  new,  and  drastic  patrol-limit  feature,  but  public 
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opinion  held  them  in  the  traces.  The  President  of  the 
Council,  Calvin  Clark,  had  also  been  a  Prohibition  candi¬ 
date  for  Mayor.  He  and  Alderman  Lawrence,  only, 
laid  aside  their  repugnance  to  any  license  measure,  and 
heartily  supported  the  ordinance  because  they  believed  the 
establishment  of  so  beneficent  a  principle  as  confining  the 
saloons  to  the  inner  center  of  the  business  district,  and 
freeing  the  homes  of  the  people  from  the  blighting  and 
disturbing  surroundings  of  the  saloons,  backed,  as  was  the 
proposition,  by  Prohibitionists  and  temperance  workers 
generally,  would  work  incalculable  good.  They  have  never 
for  an  instant  regretted  their  action,  during  the  fifteen 
years  the  patrol  limits  have  been  in  operation.  It  may  be 
added,  that  Archbishop  Ireland’s  great  practical  success  in 
temperance  work  is  greatly  owing  to  his  incessant  work 
along  the  lines  of  moral  suasion,  in  his  churches,  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  among  young  men,  and  also  his  readiness  to 
support  any  legal  repressive  measure. 

The  excitement  in  the  city  was  intense.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  every  day  had  editorials,  and  discussions  from  con¬ 
tributors,  on  the  surprising  proposition.  The  523  saloon¬ 
keepers,  with  wholesale  liquor-dealers  and  brewers,  met 
every  night,  with  their  attorneys,  to  devise  a  campaign  of 
opposition  to  the  new  and  startling  measures  against  their 
interests,  but  society’s  arch-enemies.  The  ordinance  was 
passed,  after  stormy  sessions,  by  a  strict  party  vote.  As 
the  charter  provided  for  the  Mayor’s  having  full  control  of 
the  police,  and  as  the  patrol  limits  w'ere  to  be  actively  and 
constantly  patroled  by  the  police,  the  City  Attorney  was 
in  doubt  whether  he  should  provide  in  the  ordinance  for 
the  defining  of  the  limits  by  the  Mayor,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Council,  or  by  the  Council  to  be  approved  by  the 
Mayor.  He  finally  adopted  the  method  of  having  the 
Mayor  define  them  in  the  first  instance,  which,  in  the  com¬ 
plex  and  many  new-provisioned  ordinance,  was  the  only 
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error  the  Supreme  Court  found,  when  the  ordinance  was 
attacked  by  a  half-dozen  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State. 

It  was  a  happy  error.  It  was  better  to  have  one  man 
fix  the  limits,  than  to  have  the  wrangle  in  the  Council, 
caused  by  all  the  secret  and  indefinable  influences  that 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  individual  member  of 
the  Council,  in  the  first  revolution  of  establishing  such  a 
system.  Hundreds  of  outside  saloon-keepers  and  their 
families  were  thrown  out  of  an  immediate  means  of  living, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  would  have 
great  weight  in  any  community.  Then,  also,  there  was 
the  practical  destruction  of  all  the  saloon  fixtures,  the  va¬ 
cating  of  all  the  outside  saloons,  which  made  enemies  of 
many  of  the  landlords,  whose  rentals  were  cut  off. 

The  Mayor,  with  his  son.  Senator  Charles  A.  Pillsbury, 
the  active  man  in  the  great  flour  concern,  drove  about  the 
city  for  a  whole  day,  when  the  Mayor  fixed  the  limits, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Council,  after  another  hard- 
fought  contest.  Here  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  the 
many  surprises  of  this  unique  campaign.  No  greater  moral 
bravery  had  been  shown  during  this  highly  exciting  time, 
than  was  shown  by  the  Mayor  in  drawing  the  lines.  In  a 
city  then  six  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad,  he  drew  the 
lines,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  more 
than  three-fourthc  of  the  people  and  business  were,  only 
four  blocks  back  from  the  river,  except  up  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  business  avenues  Hennepin  (to  take  in  the  then  new 
and  costly  hotel  the  West)  and  Nicollet,  where  he  extended 
the  lines  two  blocks  farther.  But  the  owners  of  the  fine 
stores  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets, 
by  agreement  among  themselves  not  to  rent  for  saloon  pur¬ 
poses,  have  for  all  the  fifteen  years  maintained  a  private 
patrol  district,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  their  rent  rolls,  and 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  block  just  below,  on  the  same 
avenue,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets. 
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The  southeast  quarter  of  the  city,  where  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  is  located  on  the  historic  grounds  overlooking  SL 
Anthony  Falls,  was  left  outside  the  limits  entirely,  though 
a  state  law  had  already  precluded  saloons  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  university.  The  lines  in  the  northeast  quarter,  while 
stringent,  were,  on  account  of  the  large  foreign  population, 
somewhat  more  extended.  To  the  north  and  south  the 
lines  were  greatly  restricted,  .so  much  so  that  the  Mayor 
had,  at  first,  left  outside  the  great  breweries,  both  to  the 
north  and  south,  but  corrected  before  sending  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  approval.  The  so-called  Hub  of  Hell,  far  to  the 
south,  was,  on  account  of  its  infamous  fame,  left  outside 
the  patrol  limits.  The  Mayor,  in  after  years,  told  the 
writer,  that,  if  he  were  to  do  it  again,  he  would  draw  the 
lines  along  the  alleys  or  center  of  the  blocks,  instead  of 
along  the  center  of  the  streets  as  was  done,  so  there  could 
be  no  seeming  partiality  in  including  or  excluding  .saloons 
from  one  side  of  a  street. 

The  park  system  had  been  established  the  year  before. 
Every  park  in  the  city  was  left  outside.  All  the  territory 
around  the  four  beautiful  mile-wide  lakes,  the  lake-park 
region,  was  far  outside.  Dozens  of  busine.ss  centers  were 
omitted. 

The  limits,  as  defined  by  the  Mayor,  were  approved  by 
the  Council,  with  a  small  change  below  referred  t’o,  and 
then  commenced  the  contest  over  its  legality,  by  a  writ  of 
certiorari  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court,  direct.  The  Li¬ 
quor  Dealers’  Association  raised  a  large  fund,  and  retained 
several  highly  respectable,  eminent,  and  able  lawyers,  to 
make  the  contest.  Some  of  the  lawyers  were  Republicans, 
some  Democrats ;  among  them  were  Hon.  Gordon  E.  Cole, 
above  referred  to,  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  ex  Congress¬ 
man,  ex-city  attorney,  and  former  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  ex-Judge  P.  M.  Babcock,  all  shrewd,  sue- 
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ccssful  lawyers,  of  state  reputation,  besides  several  others 
of  lesser  note,  but  able  workers.  Some  of  these  lawyers 
informed  the  writer  that  they  were  personally  in  favor  of 
the  ordinance.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  no 
arrests  would  be  made  till  the  Supreme  Court  should  pass 
on  the  legality  of  the  ordinance. 

The  license  fee  had  been  raised  by  the  ordinance  from 
$100  to  $500,  which  was  conceded  by  the  attacking  attor¬ 
neys  to  be  reasonable,  (it  was  raised  by  the  Legislature,  at 
its  next  session  to  $1,000  for  all  large  cities,  and  to  $500 
for  all  small  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  where  it  stands  at 
the  present  time,)  but  the  fee  was  attacked  on  technical 
grounds. 

The  ordinance  prohibited  licenses  for  saloons  in  rooms 
or  other  buildings  adjoining  theaters  or  other  places  of 
public  entertainment,  where  there  were  opening  passages 
from  one  to  the  other;  prohibited  saloons  within  a  block  of 
school  buildings;  prohibited  licenses  to  applicants  who  had 
been  convicted  of  violating  any  state  law  or  municipal  or¬ 
dinance,  regarding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  within 
one  year  prior  to  his  application;  prohibited  more  than  one 
license  to  any  one  person ;  prohibited  a  license  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  did  not  intend  to  himself  personally  conduct  the 
business  at  the  place  named  in  his  application,  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  cancellation  of  the  license,  without  a  rebate  of 
any  part  of  the  fee,  if  he  ceased  to  so  conduct  it ;  (these 
last-named  provisions  were  inserted  to  cut  off  the  then 
recently  alarming  increase  of  saloons  by  the  custom  of 
the  wholesale  liquor-dealers  and  brewery  owners  taking 
out  scores  of  licenses  in  their  own  names,  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  placing  agents  in  the  saloons  to  run  them, 
thus  creating  a  terrible  expansion  of  the  saloon  business 
throughout  the  city)  requiring  bonds  with  $500  penalty  for 
every  applicant  for  a  license,  with  two  good  sureties,  who 
had  to  swear  to  the  value  of  their  assets,  and  to  be  approved 
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by  the  Mayor ;  all  the  facts  required  to  be  stated  in  the 
application,  negativing  the  facts  excluding  him  from  being 
licensed,  the  applicant  for  a  license  was  required  to  make 
under  oath.  No  surety  on  a  bond  could  be  surety  on  more 
than  one  bond  in  any  one  year  (this  to  further  restrict  the 
“expansion”  of  wholesale  dealers).  There  were  many  other 
restrictive  provisions.  Nearly  every  provision,  certainly 
every  novel  provision,  was  attacked  by  counsel  in  their 
Supreme  Court  arguments.  The  main  force  of  their  argu¬ 
ments,  made  by  ex-Attorney-General  Cole,  was  directed 
against  the  unheard-of  patrol-limit  feature.  Just  before 
the  arguments  commenced,  ex-Governor  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  now  the  eminent  United  States  senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  ex-Peace  Commissioner  at  Paris  in  1898,  told 
Mr.  Cole  that  the  principle  was  sound  and  the  court  would 
sustain  it,  but  many  lawyers  pronounced  the  ordinance 
ridiculous.  The  court  yielded  a  whole  day  for  the  ar¬ 
gument. 

The  City  Attorney  had,  from  the  authorities,  gathered 
every  reported  case  of  the  exclusion  of  any  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  any  part  of  a  city,  such  as  butcheries,  bakeries, 
gunpowder,  fireworks,  soap  factories,  rendering  establish¬ 
ments,  and  heavily  loaded  vehicles  from  boulevards  and 
parkways,  and  many  other  kinds  of  business,  further  named 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  below  quoted.  He  ar¬ 
gued  that  if  the  preparation  of  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  and 
meat  could  be  confined  to  certain  places  in  a  city,  for  the 
public  good,  certainly  then,  under  the  broad  provisions  of 
the  charter  as  to  regulating  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Council 
could  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  bane  of 
life,  to  reasonably  defined  districts  where  the  police  could 
constantly  watch  the  saloons. 

On  the  authority  of  the  many  cases  adjudicated  and  re¬ 
ported,  of  restricting  different  kinds  of  common  and  neces¬ 
sary  business,  often  restricted  by  cities  (but  never  before 
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the  saloon  business),  the  Supreme  Court  based  its  decision 
upholding  the  ordinance,  except  that  it  decided  as  to  the 
one  point  which  the  City  Attorney  was  in  doubt  about, 
(which  he  frankly  stated  to  the  court,)  that  the  Council, 
and  not  the  Mayor,  must  fix  the  patrol  limits.  This  was 
soon  cured  by  the  Council  in  an  amendment  by  which  it 
defined  the  limits. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  in  Re  Wilson,  32 
Minn.  Rep.  p.  145,  Judge  William  Mitchell  of  Winona 
writing  the  opinion,  said : — 

“  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  power  of  the  City  Council  to  de- 
tennine  where,  and  within  what  portions  of  the  city,  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  carried  on.  This  right  is 
implied  and  included  in  the  power  to  ref^ulate.  And  if  they  deem  that 
the  good  order  of  the  city  requires  that  this  traffic  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  suburban  and  residence  portions  of  the  city,  and  confined  to 
the  more  central  and  business  portions,  where  it  can  be  kept  under  more 
effectual  police  surveillance,  their  power  to  do  so  is,  in  our  judgment, 
undoubted.  Under  a  grant  of  police  power  to  regulate y  the  right  of  the 
municipal  authorities  to  determine  where  and  within  what  limits  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  business  may  be  conducted,  has  been  often  sustained.  For 
example,  the  place  where  markets  might  be  held  ;  where  butchers’  stalls 
or  meat  shops  may  be  kept ;  where  hay  or  other  products  shall  be 
weighed  ;  where  auctions  may  be  held  ;  the  limits  within  which  certain 
kinds  of  animals  shall  not  be  kept ;  within  which  the  business  of  tallow 
chandlers  shall  not  lie  carried  on  ;  within  which  gunpowder  shall  not  be 
stored  ;  within  which  slaughter-houses  shall  not  be  kept ;  the  distance 
from  churches  within  which  liquor  shall  not  be  sold.  Such  cases  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  If,  under  the  general  police  power  to 
regulate,  this  can  be  done  as  to  such  kinds  of  business,  on  what  principle 
can  it  be  claimed  that  similar  regulations  may  not  be  adopted  as  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  licjuors, — a  traffic  which  all  civilized  communities 
deem  necessary  to  place  under  special  police  regulations  and  restraints  ? 
Of  course,  such  regulations  must  be  reasonable,  of  which  fact  the  courts 
must  judge.  But,  in  assuming  the  right  to  do  so,  courts  will  not  look 
closely  into  mere  matters  of  judgment,  and  set  up  their  own  judgment 
against  that  of  the  municipal  authorities,  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
ground  for  a  difference  of  opinion.” 

When  the  ordinance  was  again  before  the  Council,  for 
amendment,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  add  one-half  block 
on  We.stern  Avenue,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  patrol 
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district ;  this  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Truesdale, 
the  president  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
(now  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad),  because  it 
was  near  his  railroad  shops,  arguing  before  the  committee 
that  the  Council  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  protect  great 
manufacturing  establishments,  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
employees  and  the  owners.  Through  the  weakness  of  a 
few  of  the  Republicans,  the  half-block  was  taken  into  the 
patrol  limits,  but  afterwards  eliminated. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  both  Minneapolis  and 
the  State  were  born  in  Scandinavia  or  were  of  Scandinavian 
descent.  Up  to  1880  the  Scandinavian  population  had  been 
averse  to  temperance  movements.  They  were  particularly 
opposed  to  signing  a  pledge  not  to  use  intoxicants  as  bev¬ 
erages.  About  that  time  a  movement  was  started  in  their 
churches  to  refuse  applicants  for  membership  to  young 
people  who  would  not  sign  the  pledge,  this  of  course  in 
churches  where  membership  is  not  by  confirming.  The 
older  people,  with  Old-World  confirmed  habits,  were  not 
to  be  disciplined  except  in  exaggerated  cases.  In  1884, 
the  Scandinavian  people  had  begun  to  be  a  power  in  tem¬ 
perance  movements. 

The  limits,  as  fixed  by  the  Mayor,  ended  on  the  West- 
Side  down-river  part  of  the  city  at  Cedar  Avenue,  a  solidly 
built  business  street  in  the  center  of  that  part  of  the  city 
inhabited  largely  by  the  Scandinavian  population.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  Council,  while  considering  the  amendment, 
to  include  in  the  limits  one  or  two  blocks  beyond  Cedar 
Avenue.  The  Scandinavian  people,  and  especially  the 
authorities  of  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary,  Lutheran, 
opposed  the  extension  through  the  Scandinavian  aldermen, 
one  of  whom.  Senator  Swenson,  was  the  treasurer  of  Augs¬ 
burg  Seminary,  so  successfully  that  the  Democrats  could 
not  enlarge  the  limits  in  that  direction.  The  Scandina¬ 
vians  throughout  the  State  have,  for  years,  been  among 
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the  staunchest  supporters  of  repressive  saloon  measures. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  for  defining 
the  limits,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Aldermen  oppos¬ 
ing  the  amendment  tried  to  change  the  lines  so  as  to  leave 
his  own  house  outside  the  limits  and  put  the  house  of  his 
Republican  colleague,  from  the  same  ward,  inside  the 
limits.  His  colleague  was  an  Irishman,  a  husky  lumber¬ 
man,  who  pulled  off  his  coat  and  offered  to  whip  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leader,  a  larger  Irishman,  at  once  (during  recess), 
but  the  President  settled  the  matter  by  calling  the  Council 
to  order. 

After  the  legal  and  parliamentary  contests  were  settled, 
and  the  limits  definitely  fixed,  236  saloon-keepers  took  out 
licenses  at  a  $500  fee,  as  against  523,  in  1883,  at  a  $100  fee. 
The  larger  fee  and  greater  revenues  are  not  worth  consid¬ 
ering,  only  as  they  become  repressive  hindrances  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  saloons,  though  there  may  be  merit  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  extra 
taxes  they  are  compelled  to  pay  by  reason  of  the  pauper¬ 
ism,  crime,  and  insanity  cau.sed  by  the  saloons.  The  con¬ 
test,  in  the  form  of  so-called  “  blind  pigs,”  was  kept  up  for 
a  year  or  two  by  the  ousted  outside  saloon-keepers.  Every 
kind  of  secret  contrivance  to  sell  quietly  was  tried  by  the 
“blind  piggers.”  Every  point  made  by  the  eminent  law¬ 
yers,  in  the  test  case  above  referred  to,  had  to  be  fought 
again  in  separate  municipal  court  cases  for  violations  of  the 
ordinance,  defended  by  other  skilful  attorneys,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  every  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  thought 
that  in  cases  for  mi.sdemeanors  the  lawyers  defending 
•night  have  advantages  not  afforded  in  the  test  case  on 
wnt  of  certiorari.  These  prosecutions  were  conducted  by 
tHe  able  Assistant  City  Attorney,  Frank  H.  Carleton,  Esq., 
a  nephew  of  the  Mayor.  He  won  every  case  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  thus  doubly  clinching  that  court’s  decision 
nn  the  first  hearing. 
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Before  one  year  had  passed,  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  of  all  classes  and  parties,  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  grand  results  of  this  evolution,  through  the  great  and 
troublous  contest,  of  the  new  repressive  principle  in  saloon 
control,  that  they  applied  to  the  Legislature  to  incorporate 
the  patrol  limits  (as  first  defined  by  the  Mayor,  leaving  out 
the  half  block  added  by  the  Council)  in  the  charter,  which 
was  done.  It  so  happened  that  Archbishop  Ireland  and 
(xeneral  A.  B.  Nettleton,  then  editor  of  the  Tribune^  and 
later  the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  had  great  influence  in  temperance  legislation 
with  that  Legislature,  and  both  lent  their  earnest  aid. 

Only  twice  have  there  been  attempts  made  to  have  the 
Legislature  change  the  limits,  and  then  only  for  a  block 
or  two.  Once,  in  1891,  when  there  was  a  fusion  legisla¬ 
ture,  there  was  a  serious  attempt  to  add  a  block  and  a  half 
to  the  limits,  down  in  the  Scandinavian  district.  All  the 
people  of  the  city  were  up  in  arms  against  the  proposition. 
'I'he  ministers  and  business  men  arranged  a  mass  meeting 
at  the  Lyceum  theater  Sunday  afternoon,  to  protest,  and 
several  churches  were  filled  with  the  overflow.  A  petition 
containing  sixteen  thousand  names  of  objectors  was  sent 
to  the  Legislature.  People  of  all  clas.ses  and  conditions, 
members  of  all  and  no  churches,  and  political  parties, 
united  in  the  petition  for  no  enlargement  of  the  limits, 
which  the  Legislature  respected.  P^rom  a  party  measure 
in  the  first  instance,  it  had,  long  years  ago,  become  the 
whole  city’s  pride.  One  can  probably  ride  about  seventy- 
five  miles  in  the  city,  on  double-track  electric  lines,  out¬ 
side  of  the  patrol  limits,  where  no  saloon  will  meet  the  eye. 
Although  the  city  has  increased  in  population,  since  1884, 
from  about  105,000  to  about  240,000  (estimated),  yet  the 
average  number  of  yearly  licenses  issued  has  not  been  in¬ 
creased  over  the  number  taken  out  in  1884,  that  is,  about 
236.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  Democrats  were  in  the 
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majority  in  the  Council,  they  repealed  many  of  the  minor 
stringent  regulations,  but  the  high  repressive  tax  of  $1,000, 
and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  important  contest, 
the  patrol  limits,  had  both  been  placed  by  the  Legislature 
above  the  reach  of  a  hostile  majority. 

In  the  light  of  experience  and  a  fifteen-years’  practical 
test,  the  evolutionary,  revolutionary,  seemingly  accidental 
principle,  new  to  the  country,  forced  on  the  Council  and 
authorities  (in  order  to  carry  out  the  wise  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Mayor  Pillsbury)  by  an  apparently  unimportant 
amendment  to  the  charter  made  two  years  before,  would 
now  seem  to  have  been  no  accident,  but  an  evolution,  di¬ 
rected,  as  other  social  reforms  are  brought  about,  by  a  law 
of,  or  by,  a  power  above  peoples,  councils,  officers,  courts, 
and  legislatures ;  for  certainly  those  directly  instrumental  in 
its  establishment  built  better  than  they  knew. 

The  overmastering  influence  of  the  saloons  was  at  once 
broken,  never  as  yet  regained.  They  are  no  longer  reck¬ 
oned  by  politicians  as  a  great  power  to  be  placated.  There 
would  probably  now  be  2,500  of  a  solid  saloon  phalanx, 
in  the  city,  to  corrupt  and  intimidate  politicians  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  were  it  not  for  the  repressive  strength  of  the  patrol 
limits  and  the  $1,000  repressive  tax.  The  power  of  the 
Mayor  and  ^Innicipal  Court,  as  w’ell  as  the  Council,  to  ar¬ 
bitrarily  cancel  without  rebate  a  license  for  which  $r,ooo 
basheen  paid,  as  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  the  ordinance, 
which  is  sometimes  done,  is  a  moral  force  of  great  weight. 

The  saloon  territory  is  as  well  policed,  and  disorders  as 
well  repressed,  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  country.  There 
IS  no  use  for  policemen  in  the  elev'en-twelfths  of  the  city 
outside  the  patrol  limits,  except  to  admonish  the  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  lovers  of  speedy  horse-flesh,  and  bicyclists,  and 
to  be  present  at  fires,  and  occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  to 
arrest  a  pickpocket  in  the  great  crowds  which  assemble 
«very  summer  evening  at  Lake  Harriet  (where  from  5,000 
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to  10,000  people,  and  upwards,  go  to  hear  the  excellent 
music  furnished  by  the  Park  Board)  and  Minnehaha  Park, 
and  even  at  these  places  the  policing  is  all  done  by  the 
Park  police,  who  have  informed  the  writer  that  they  are 
never  compelled  to  make  arrests  from  causes  growing  out 
of  the  influences  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Hundreds  of 
family  groups,  mostly  groups  of  women  and  children,  may 
be  seen  any  summer  day  boarding  the  cars  to  spend  the 
day  at  these  and  other  lovely  retreats  of  nature,  in  the 
woods,  and  they  are  never  molested  by  brawls  or  disorders 
of  drunken  men. 

Will  the  people  permanently  sustain  this  order  of  things? 
I^t  the  suggestion  be  made  to  the  Council,  if  it  ever  again 
gets  the  power,  or  the  Legislature,  and  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  permanent 
population — excluding  the  saloon-keepers  (who,  to  their 
credit,  have  been  quiescent  to  the  new  order  of  things  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  have  even  assisted  the  au¬ 
thorities,  in  their  own  interests,  to  destroy  “blind  pigs” 
outside  the  limits)  and  their  political  saloon  slaves— 
would,  on  a  day’s  notice,  so  make  their  indignation  and 
wrathful  power  felt,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  that  no  legis¬ 
lature  or  council  could  stem  the  popular  torrent  sufficiently 
to  vote  in  favor  of  again  opening  the  flood-gates  of  saloon 
disorders,  to  flow  over  the  peaceful,  safe,  and  quiet  home 
districts  of  the  city.  If  future  generations  let  down  the 
bars,  they  will  have  greatly  changed  in  temper,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  characteristics  from  the  present  one. 

Prior  to  1896  a  constitutional  amendment,  prohibiting 
all  special  legislation,  was  adopted.  Early  in  1897  it  was 
desired  by  the  people  of  the  three  great  cities  of  the  State 
— Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  (which  by  degrees  had  adopted  a 
patrol-limit  system,  first  adopting,  then  discarding,  the  sys* 
tem  of  the  Council’s  taking  action  on  every  individual 
application  for  a  saloon  license,  compelling  the  applicant 
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to  advertise  three  weeks  the  place  of  the  proposed  saloon, 
and  giving  near-by  inhabitants  a  chance  to  protest,  a  most 
pernicious  system)  and  Duluth — to  have  a  general  law 
charter  applicable  to  those  cities. 

A  tri-city  convention,  with  many  delegates  of  prominent 
men  from  each  city,  presided  over  by  Cyrus  Northrop, 
President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  held  in 
Minneapolis,  by  which  convention  a  tri-city  commission, 
of  which  the  writer  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  tri-city  general  charter  law,  for  the  government  of  those 
cities.  Each  city’s  charter  had  been  developed  by  special 
laws  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  com¬ 
mission  found  great  difficulties  in  harmonizing  the  pet 
systems  of  city  government,  enacted  by  many  special 
laws  for  each  city.  They  labored  many  weeks  in  har¬ 
monizing  different  features  into  one  satisfactory  law  for  all 
the  cities. 

The  convention’s  power  was  extended  through  an  able 
and  large  committee,  also  presided  over  by  President 
Northrop,  with  which  the  commission  constantly  advised. 
There  was  no  subject  which  evoked  the  earnest  thought 
of  members,  committee,  and  commission  more  than  the 
intense  determination  and  desire  of  all,  backed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  demand  by  the  people,  to  incorporate  provisions 
in  the  general  law  which  would  save  the  patrol  limits,  at 
all  hazards,  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  which  had  been 
established  by  special  laws  in  their  respective  charters. 
Nature  had  buttressed  Duluth  oh  the  north  by  a  steep  hill 
from  500  to  600  feet  high,  and  the  saloons,  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  to  their  business,  had  located  along 
the  one  or  two  level  streets  running  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  lake  and  bay,  and  on  that  narrow  saloon-cursed 
peninsula  between  lake  and  bay  known  as  Minnesota 
Point,  where  many  crimes  are  committed.  When  Leslie 
Park  and  her  other  eastern  suburban  residence  territory 
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shall  be  threatened  with  saloons,  Duluth  also  will  demand 
a  patrol  limit. 

The  patrol  limit  has  greatly  decreased  the  saloons,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  drunkards ;  cut  off  many  hundreds  of  recruiting 
stations  for  voters  to  uphold  any  wide-open  saloon  policy ; 
broken  the  saloon  political  power  in  a  great  measure ;  freed 
the  home  districts  from  saloon  disorders,  where  but  few 
policemen  are  required,  leaving  the  great  majority  of  the 
police  force  to  patrol  the  saloon  district.  Two  or  three 
years  since  it  was  discovered  that  for  ten  years  there  had 
been  no  policeman  in  a  district  half  a  mile  wide  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  thickly  built  up,  only  half  a  mile 
from  the  patrol  limits,  an  electric  line,  with  business  along 
it,  traversing  the  territory.  The  district  had  simply  been 
overlooked,  and  had  run  itself. 

Time  and  test  have  crystallized  so  powerful  a  public  sen¬ 
timent  and  determination  to  maintain,  inviolate,  not  only 
the  patrol-limit  principle,  but  the  present  status,  that  no 
man  of  any  party  in  the  State,  running  for  United  States 
Senate,  Congress,  state  or  municipal  office,  would  consent 
to  have  in  his  platform  a  plank  demanding  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  patrol  limits,  or  the  principle  by  which  they 
were  established. 

The  people  have  decreed,  that,  as  the  great  safeguard  to 
their  families  and  homes,  the  principle  and  limits  are  just, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  people  will  stand. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OBERLIN’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ETHICS. 

BV  PROFESSOR  WALTER  E.  C.  WRIGHT,  D.D. 

i  History  has  been  making  its  record  for  two-thirds  of  a 
I  century  since  two  men  ^  with  no  resources  but  their  own 
!  moral  earnestness  chose  the  spot  where  Oberlin  now  stands 

i  for  the  location  of  a  great  enterprise  of  Christian  educa- 
i  tion.  The  forest  about  them  was  savage  in  its  trackless 
growth,  and  still  more  forbidding  in  its  undrained  clay 
!  soil.  In  what  contrast  to-day  are  the  substantial  business 
I  blocks  of  Oberlin,  the  streets  of  tasteful  homes,  the  many 
beautiful  college  buildings !  These  things  suggest  how 
great  a  contribution  those  pioneers  were  making  to  the 
material  development  of  their  country.  They  would  have 
said  their  aim  was  wholly  religious.  They  thought  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  only  as  means  for  helping  reach  higher  ends. 
In  carrying  out  their  spiritual  aims  how  powerfully  did 
they  also  contribute  to  material  transformations !  The 
hiding  of  their  power  was  in  their  inten.se  ethical  spirit. 
The  ceremonies  of  religion  were  of  little  interest  to  them 
compared  with  its  duties.  They  were  positive  and  aggres¬ 
sive  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  flabby  morals  of  those  who  can  find  no 
stronger  objection  to  profanity  than  that  it  is  “  bad  form.” 
They  led  the  early  community  in  signing  a  covenant  that 
looked  toward  a  strenuous  regulation  of  life’s  minutest  acts 
by  moral  precepts.  P^ood,  dress,  even  the  color  of  the 
houses,  were  to  be  regulated  not  by  taste,  but  by  duty. 

' Mr,  Philo  P.  Stewart  and  John  J.  Shipherd;  see  “Oberlin:  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  Colony,”  by  President  James  H.  Fairchild,  Chap.  i. 
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Earnest  men  were  they,  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  in 
too  great  number.  If  they  were  open  to  the  charge  of 
narrowness,  if  they  were  in  danger  of  refusing  sentiment 
a  place  in  human  life  and  a  share  in  determining  human 
duty,  nevertheless  they  laid  a  solid  ethical  foundation  on 
which  has  been  built  a  far  richer  and  more  varied  struct¬ 
ure  than  they  had  vision  of. 

They  had  little  conscious  interest  in  aesthetics.  Indeed 
they  were  not  without  fears  that  the  beautiful  would  prove 
an  enemy  of  the  useful  and  a  temptation  from  a  consecrat¬ 
ed  life.  There  were  phrases  in  their  covenant  about  “ob¬ 
serving  plainness  and  durability  in  the  construction  of 
houses  and  furniture,”  that  came  near  to  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  beauty.  Nevertheless  these  men  could  not  do 
their  work,  inspired  by  high  spiritual  ideals,  without  giv¬ 
ing  an  impulse  to  all  ennobling  ideals.  With  their  own 
hands  they  built  “  Slab  Hall,”  which  met  a  primary  need 
of  the  school  at  that  time,  but  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty. 
The  later  college  buildings,  so  beautiful  without  sacrifice 
of  utility,  had  been  impossible  without  that  rude  “Slab 
Hall.”  That  was  the  homely  cradle  in  which  was  nur¬ 
tured  an  unrecognized  spirit  of  culture  that  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  consecration  of  Oberlin’s  founders  to  confine  itself 
to  the  realm  of  utility,  but  carried  it  into  the  whole  life, 
including  adornment  and  art. 

The  connection  of  music  with  religious  worship  brought 
Oberlin  almost  from  the  beginning  into  touch  with  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  department  of  music  Oberlin  early 
and  preeminently  contributed  to  aesthetics.  The  influence 
in  this  direction  of  Professor  Allen’s  culture  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  President  Finney’s  fine  musical  ear,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  delight  in  harmony  of  Professor  Morgan  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cowles.  Music,  already  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
religion,  was  found  to  be  a  valuable  recruit  also  for  the 
temperance  struggle  and  the  war  against  human  slavery. 
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Who  that  heard  it  can  ever  forget  how  Professor  Allen’s 
abolition  adaptation  of  the  “Marseillaise”  stirred  the 
blood !  It  followed  inevitably  that  music  for  its  own  sake, 
music  as  a  means  and  form  of  personal  culture,  came  to  be 
more  and  more  esteemed.  An  enumeration  of  what  Ober- 
lin  has  contributed  in  this  field  to  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  would  be  longer  than  Homer’s  catalogue  of 
the  Grecian  ships.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  such  a 
catalogue,  nor  to  rehearse  the  inspiring  list  of  men  and 
women  from  Oberlin  who  have  enriched  not  only  our  own 
national  life,  but  also  the  life  of  the  world,  by  making 
practical  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries,  by  organiz¬ 
ing  industries  and  advancing  medicine,  by  ennobling  po¬ 
litical  life,  elevating  the  legal  standard  and  contributing 
to  literature  and  art,  by  developing  our  educational  sys¬ 
tems  and  revivifying  the  pulpit,  by  infusing  new  energy 
into  missionary  work,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  entering 
heartily  into  whatever  task  has  offered  a  chance  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  conditions  of  human  life.  The  contribution  of 
Oberlin  in  all  these  fields  has  been  great  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  extended  separate  treatment.  To  many  of  these 
fields  the  original  founders  were  comparatively  indifferent. 
They  were  supremely  concerned  about  questions  of  duty, 
but  their  concern  about  duty  set  in  motion  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  wish  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  Oberlin’s 
contribution  to  ethics  as  underlying  all  she  accomplished. 
The  history  of  her  past  and  the  hopes  of  her  future  alike 
are  rooted  in  her  ethics. 

The  religion  of  Oberlin  from  the  first  was  intensely  eth¬ 
ical:  it  concerned  actions  far  more  than  feelings.  No  ac¬ 
tions  were  unimportant.  Duty  pertained  to  the  whole 
life.  There  was  a  disposition  to  allow  appetite  no  weight 
in  determining  what  to  eat  and  drink,  nor  to  give  taste 
any  influence  in  deciding  what  to  wear  and  how  to  build. 
At  first,  little  was  left  to  the  individual  judgment  and  con- 
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science,  and  the  community  sometimes  laid  a  crushing 
hand  on  sacred  human  sentiments.  From  1836  to  1844 
by  public  vote  those  who  died  in  Oberlin  were  buried  in 
rows  in  the  order  of  their  death.  A  community  that  thus 
prohibited  family  lots  in  its  burial-place,  needed  enlight¬ 
enment  in  ethics.  It  was  failing  to  recognize  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  man.  It  was  in  danger  of  crushing  out 
personality  and  defacing  essential  lineaments  of  the  divine 
image  in  human  nature. 

The  correction  came  through  discussions  that  were  pri- 
niarily  theological.  Extremely  Old  School  views  of  hu¬ 
man  inability,  of  election,  and  of  reprobation  were  current 
at  this  time.  Protests  in  the  Oberlin  community  against 
extreme  conclusions  on  these  subjects  led  to  eager  debate 
over  the  powers  of  the  human  will,  the  extent  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  foundation  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  residents  of  Oberlin  in  those  early  days  were 
much  given  to  discussion.  How  should  they  learn  what 
was  good,  how  decide  what  things  to  hold  fast,  unless  they 
proved  all  things?  Great  audiences  could  be  gathered  day 
after  day  for  the  consideration  of  any  unsettled  question 
that  really  touched  life.  These  questions  were  of  great 
variety.  The  whole  community  was  long  and  more  than 
once  absorbed  in  discussion  of  the  vast  humanitarian  and 
political  question  of  human  slavery.  At  another  time  the 
question  was  the  exegetical  one  whether  Prophet  Miller 
rightly  interpreted  .Scripture  in  predicting  that  the  world 
would  end  in  1843.  At  another  time  vegetarian  theories 
were  vigorously  debated  with  extended  experimental  tests. 
The  community  .showed  its  essential  saneness  by  the  sen¬ 
sible  conclusions  it  almost  invariably  reached. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the.se  early  discu.ssions  was 
on  the  apparently  dry  and  unimportant  subject  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation.  This  was  in  1839. 
The  chief  speakers  were  President  Mahan  and  Professor 
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j  p,  Cowles,  the  one  representing  intuitive  rightarianism 
and  the  other  rational  utilitarianism.  To  the  question, 
“Why  ought  I  to  love  my  neighbor?”  President  Mahan 
answered  in  substance,  “  Because  I  perceive  intuitively 
that  it  is  right.”  Professor  Cowles  answered  differently, 
“Because  my  love  will  be  useful  to  my  neighbor.”  The 
rightarian  theory  left  the  different  virtues  as  disjecta  mem- 
bra  with  no  vital  bond  uniting  them,  with  no  certainty 
that  they  could  be  made  harmonious,  with  no  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  their  universal  validity.  With  Stoic  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  sensibilities,  it  admitted  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  between  virtue  and  happiness  and,  if  logically  carried 
out,  made  love  as  cold  as  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  an 
iceberg.  On  the  other  hand,  utilitarianism  gave  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  sentient  being  sufficient  place,  but  judged  the 
moral  quality  of  an  act  by  its  results  instead  of  its  intent, 
putting  off  the  day  of  certain  judgment  till  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  F'or  not  until  the  end  of  time  can  any 
but  the  Omniscient  know  all  the  results  of  any  act.  The 
theory  left  virtue  only  a  relative  quality,  and  could  give 
no  sufficient  account  of  the  absolute  imperative  that  rever¬ 
berates  through  the  soul  in  the  “ought”  and  “ought  not” 
of  the  moral  law.  Throngs  gathered  to  listen,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Finney  as  presiding  officer  listened  most  intently  of 
all.  He  was  alert  not  for  the  victory  of  either  side,  but  to 
get  the  truth.  His  keenly  analytic  mind  could  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  either  theory  by  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
bate  he  had  combined  the  truths  maintained  by  both  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  comprehensive  theory  that  moral  beings  intui¬ 
tively  see  and  affirm  the  obligation  to  choose  the  welfare 
of  all  sentient  existences.  /  ought  to  love  my  neighbor  be¬ 
cause  hts  welfare  is  valuable. 

This  was  simply  a  clear  statement  of  the  truth  that  had 
been  groped  after,  but  not  firmly  grasped,  by  the  Ed¬ 
wardses,  father  and  son.  They  and  their  New  England 
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successors,  while  often  talking  of  benevolence  or  love  as 
the  essence  of  all  virtue,  did  not  distinguish  carefully  be¬ 
tween  love  as  a  feeling  and  love  as  a  voluntary  act  of 
choice.  Kindred  discussions  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
turned  more  to  special  and  sometimes  formal  theological 
points  and  less  to  ethics.  At  Oberlin  the  ethical  element 
was  dominant  from  the  beginning  and  became  a  controll¬ 
ing  force  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  school. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  discussion  between  President 
Mahan  and  Professor  Cowles,  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  was 
founded,  with  Professor  Henry  Cowles  as  editor,  and  found 
widely  diffused  sympathy  with  the  type  of  thought  to 
which  it  gave  voice.  It  soon  secured  five  thousand  sub¬ 
scribers  .scattered  over  the  northern  United  States.  Its 
twenty-four  thin  folio  volumes,  extending  from  1839 
1862,  are  the  main  quarry  for  a  history  of  early  Oberlin 
life  and  thought,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  anyone 
who  would  understand  the  history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Its  theology  is  permeated  with 
the  ethical  purpo.se  of  commending  the  religion  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Its 
dealing  with  practical  questions  shows  the  insistent  yet 
kindly  purpo.se  of  bringing  individuals  and  communities 
up  to  the  right  standard  of  conduct  in  love  toward  God 
and  man. 

Another  publication  dealing  with  similar  topics  was  the 
Oberlin  Quarterly  Review.  This  lived  only  from  1845 
to  1849,  four  volumes  help  much  in  understanding 

the  development  of  ethical  theory  at  Oberlin.  President 
Mahan  and  Professors  Finney,  Fairchild,  Thome,  and  Hud- 
.son  were  frequent  contributors.  William  Cochran’s  elab¬ 
oration  of  the  theory  of  the  “  Simplicity  of  Moral  Action,” 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  but  was  left  uncompleted  at  his 
untimely  death  in  1846. 

Still  a  third  Oberlin  publication  should  be  mentioned  as 
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showing  the  persistent  ethical  spirit  of  the  place.  In  No¬ 
vember.  1858,  the  Oberlin  Students*  Monthly  appeared. 
Its  title-page  announced  that  it  was  “devoted  to  religion, 
politics,  and  literature.”  The  two  complete  volumes  and 
the  thin  half  volume  abruptly  terminating  in  April,  1861, 
when  enlistment  in  the  Union  Army  so  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  school,  are  filled  with  contributions  from  faculty, 
alumni,  and  students  of  all  grades.  While  there  are  many 
sprightly  things  in  the  Monthly,  its  contents  fully  justify 
the  title-page  in  using  the  word  “religious,”  if  we  take 
the  word  on  its  ethical  side.  This  Students'*  Monthly  did 
not  eschew  even  the  theoretical  side  of  ethics.  My  own 
views  of  free-will  received  in  boyhood  a  never-forgotten 
impression  from  a  student’s  article  in  the  first  volume.  In 
another  number  a  Preparatory  student  entered  the  lists  to 
reply  to  an  article  by  a  theological  student  on  the  “  Entire¬ 
ness  of  Moral  Character.” 

The  interest  in  Moral  Philosophy  was  not  quenched  by 
the  Civil  War.  During  that  exciting  period,  Professor 
James  H.  Fairchild  was  still  elaborating  and  setting  in  due 
order  the  principles  which  Professor  Finney  had  outlined 
after  the  great  debate  of  1839.  Professor  Fairchild’s  lec¬ 
tures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  given  to  t.he  Senior  class  in  its 
last  term,  were  considered  the  greatest  attraction  of  the 
college  course.  An  invitation  to  a  Senior  party  in  those 
days  would  have  been  hardly  thought  in  good  form  with¬ 
out  some  phrase  suggesting  “the  good  of  being”  or  the 
discussion  of  “  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  ”  as  the 
ostensible  end  of  the  gathering.  One  young  woman,  if 
not  more,  of  the  class  of  1865,  reproduced  in  her  teaching 
the  next  year  Professor  Fairchild’s  lectures,  though  they 
had  not  yet  been  put  into  print.  Oberlin  alumni  went 
forth  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  this  philosophy,  and 
■n  agreement  with  its  spirit  they  carried  with  them  into 
life  a  marked  degree  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of 
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others.  They  have  justified  Paul’s  declaration  that  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  by  a  remarkable  record  of  useful¬ 
ness.  The  whole  history  of  Oberlin  has  illustrated  its  the¬ 
ory  of  morals,  and  that  theory  has  been  a  determinant 
factor  in  Oberlin’s  influence. 

A  comparison  may  make  this  clearer.  The  great  his¬ 
toric  example  of  the  transformation  of  thought  by  the 
study  of  ethics  is  in  the  work  of  Socrates.  When  he  began 
to  search  for  the  universal  element  in  duty,  new  life  was 
given  to  Greek  philosophy.  The  significance  of  Socrates 
is  less  in  what  he  himself  clearly  enunciated  than  in  the 
new  interest  he  gave  to  all  later  thinking  by  his  absolute 
confidence  in  man’s  power  to  know  some  things  surely. 
The  things  of  which  Socrates  affirmed  certainty  were  few, 
and  were  internal  rather  than  external.  But  his  few  eth¬ 
ical  certainties  made  a  firm  standing-ground  for  advance. 
The  .schools  of  philosophy  after  his  time  may  almost  be 
described  as  efforts  to  provide  a  metaphysical  background 
for  the  ethics  of  their  great  master.  To  estimate  what  the 
world  owes  to  the  moral  science  of  Socrates  would  call  for 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  all  the 
later  thinkers  who  have  sat  at  their  feet.  Before  Socrates 
the  Greek  world  resounded  with  the  fruitless  logomachy 
of  the  sophists,  equally  worthless  whether  elaborating  fan¬ 
tastic  cosmogonies,  without  foundation  of  scientific  obser¬ 
vation,  or  in  light-minded  skepticism  declaring  all  our  per¬ 
ceptions  illusions,  and  denying  all  po.ssibility  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  obliterating  all  moral  distinctions.  Since  Soc¬ 
rates,  the  stream  of  thought  has  swept  on  not  without 
here  and  there  a  skeptic  bark  stuck  fast  in  the  shallows  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  but  bearing  along  on  its 
main  current  fleets  richly  laden  for  the  physical  and  spint- 
ual  needs  of  the  human  race. 

A  Socratic  zeal  for  intelligent  virtue  burned  in  that  for¬ 
est  community  at  Oberlin.  More  than  any  other  force  its 
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impulse  set  Oberlin  forward  in  all  departments  of  thought 
and  life,  and  has  kept  thought  within  the  boundaries  of 
good  sense.  The  investigation  of  the  nature  and  power  of 
the  will  was  not  abstract  theorizing.  It  fixed  a  corner¬ 
stone  from  which  the  human  mind  can  run  its  lines  out 
over  the  wide  domain  of  life’s  possibilities,  and  chart  that 
domain  with  confidence.  The  will  in  man  shows  that  he 
has  a  power  of  choice.  Let  us  not  be  enticed  into  a  sophis¬ 
tical  dispute  about  words  by  the  question  whether  this  is  a 
power  of  contrary  choice.  The  positive  statement  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  man  can  choose  between  diverse  solicitations  of 
the  sensibilities,  and  more  than  that,  he  can  refuse  all  that 
the  sensibilities  urge  upon  him  and  choose  a  rational  end, 
set  before  him  by  his  intelligence.  Fundamental  in  the 
Oberlin  ethics  is  this  recognition  of  the  vital  power  of  the 
human  will.  The  will  is  not  a  mere  balance  to  weigh  coun¬ 
ter  motives.  Man  is  neither  the  plaything  of  circumstances 
nor  the  sport  of  pre-natal  influences.  Man  is  alive.  He  is  a 
positive  force.  He  is  the  creator  of  his  own  moral  character. 

The  theological  significance  of  this  position  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  It  involves  a  theology  that  can  be 
preached.  Implying  man’s  ability  to  repent,  and  therefore 
his  responsibility  to  turn  at  once  to  righteousness,  it  is 
central  in  the  best  form  of  the  New  School  theology,  which 
has  been  defined  as  “an  attempt  so  to  state  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  that  the  sinner  shall  have  no  excuse  for  not  im¬ 
mediately  leaving  his  sins  and  accepting  salvation.” 

Incidentally  from  the  right  understanding  of  the  will 
and  the  recognition  that  moral  character  in  the  exact  sense 
applies  only  to  the  ultimate  choice,  there  was  worked  out 
the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  action  which  was 
so  important  a  force  in  holding  Oberlin  back  from  the 
mingled  puerilities  and  extravagances  of  so-called  perfec- 
tionisin.‘  The  clear  perception  that  virtue  is  subjective, 

'See  J.  H.  Fairchild  in  Congregational  Quarterly,  April,  1876. 
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is  a  matter  of  intention  in  the  act,  not  of  results  that  come 
after  the  act,  is  a  constant  corrective  of  the  tendency  to 
bitter  and  censorious  judgments.  This  showed  itself  in 
the  way  Oberlin  with  all  its  intensity  of  anti-slavery  feel¬ 
ing  was  not  drawn  into  denunciation  of  the  churches  nor 
into  abstention  from  political  action. 

.  The  end  which  man  ought  to  choose  with  his  will  is 
the  good  of  all  sentient  being.  This  love  goes  out  com-  i 
prehensively  toward  every  existence  in  the  universe  from 
the  lowest  creature  with  sensibility  to  God  himself.  We 
may  give  happiness  to  beast  and  bird  in  their  measure; 
we  may  please  God,  who  created  us  in  his  own  image.  I 
The  inclusiveness  of  this  end,  universal  well-being,  forbids 
all  jesuitical  making  the  good  of  our  own  clique,  or  party, 
or  church,  the  justification  of  false  words  and  cruel  deeds. 
The  recognition  that  means,  as  well  as  ends,  have  their 
place  in  morals  is  a  purifying  force  in  trade  and  politics. 
Lowly  life  is  ennobled,  and  the  commonest  acts  of  love 
transfigured,  by  the  perception  that  anything  that  is  done 
for  any  sentient  being  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  virtue 
which  is  the  glory  and  beauty  of  all  holy  existences.  A 
will  choosing  the  right  end  puts  one  into  fellowship  with 
all  the  saints  and  angels  and  with  God  himself. 

These  moral  ideas  and  this  devotion  to  the  universal 
law  of  love  were  widely  diffused  through  the  Oberlin  Evan- 
gelisty  and  were  propagated  with  warm  personal  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  the  preachers  and  lecturers  that  went  out  from 
Oberlin,  as  well  as  by  the  hundreds  of  Oberlin  students 
who  every  winter  vacation  taught  in  the  .schools  of  Ohio 
and  adjoining  States.  Space  permits  only  an  allusion  to 
the  influence  of  these  ethical  principles  in  the  important 
matter  of  opening  the  paths  of  the  higher  education  for  wo¬ 
men.  Nor  is  there  need  of  more  than  alluding  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  of  Oberlin  in  arousing  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  to  political  righteousness.  Her  citizens  and  stu- 
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dents  had  refused  to  obey  the  iniquitous  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  and  had  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment  for  conscience’ 
sake.  None  showed  more  eager  loyalty  to  the  nation  than 
did  they  when  thronging  to  enlist  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  saving  the  nation  and  setting  free  the  slave.  But  for 
the  influence  Oberlin  had  been  putting  forth  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  Northwest,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  issue  of  that  struggle  would  have  been  such  a 
triumph  for  equal  rights. 

Closely  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  vital 
power  of  choice  in  man’s  will  is  the  almost  equally  impor¬ 
tant  recognition  that  man  is  alive  in  his  intelligence;  that 
through  sense  perception  he  knows  the  external  world ; 
that  through  reason  he  knows  nece.ssary  truths;  that  his 
processes  of  thought  are  essentially  reliable  and  yield 
knowledge.  The  soul  of  man  considered  as  intelligent  is 
something  more  and  other  than  a  sensitive  plate  to  record 
passing  impressions.  It  is  an  active  power  to  perceive  and 
know  and  think.  Socrates,  according  to  Plato,  did  not 
understand  this.  He  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  of  preex¬ 
istence  to  account  for  our  certainty  in  regard  to  mathe¬ 
matical  truths.  He  abandoned  the  study  of  the  physical 
world  as  incapable  of  yielding  certain  knowledge.  It  was 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  physical  research  recov¬ 
ered  from  this  blow  at  the  hands  of  a  false  psychology. 
Oberlin’s  ethical  studies  were  protracted  and  profound 
enough  to  bring  her  thought  out  to  a  clear  psychology  of 
the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  moral 
powers  of  man,  and  thus  keep  her  disciples  in  eager  touch 
with  all  science  as  well  as  open  to  the  refining  influences 
of  aesthetics. 

Many  philosophies  have  professed  to  differentiate  the  in- 
^llcct,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will ;  but  too  often  in  the 
elaboration  the  sensibilities  have  been  suffered  to  encroach 
npon  or  even  overwhelm  one  or  both  of  the  others.  Locke, 
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or  at  least  many  of  his  successors  in  the  sensational  school 
of  philosophy,  allowed  the  intellect  no  function  but  to  re¬ 
cord  and  tabulate  sensations  on  the  sensorium.  The  sen¬ 
sibilities  on  this  scheme  push  the  intellect  aside  until  there 
is  no  place  found  for  intuitions,  and  displace  the  will, 
sometimes  even  defining  it  as  the  strongest  desire.  Man 
in  this  conception  is  only  a  highly  organized  automaton, 
not  a  living  soul.  Jonathan  Edwards,  while  not  of  this 
school  in  regard  to  the  intellect,  did  leave  the  will  bound 
liand  and  foot  by  the  sensibilities. 

The  Oberlin  ethics  contributes  to  both  clearness  of 
thought  and  practical  wisdom  by  leading  out  to  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  relations  of  the  intellect,  sensibility, 
and  will.  They  are  powers  of  the  one  soul.  They  are 
united  in  varying  proportions  in  every  definite  act  of  the 
soul,  yet  they  are  clearly  distinguishable.  In  developing 
the  complete  man  they  are  all  to  be  regarded.  A  right 
education  must  train  broadly  the  intellect,  must  cultivate 
wisely  the  sensibilities,  must  strengthen  uprightly  the 
will. 

The  bearing  of  correct  ethical  thought  on  the  best  life 
of  society  and  on  the  highest  persona^  development  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  scarcely  more  important  than  its  relation  to 
the  general  course  of  philosophy.  The  clearly  chosen  po¬ 
sition  that  man’s  will  is  a  power  of  free  choice  and  man’s 
intellect  a  power  of  perception  and  thought,  stands  impreg¬ 
nable  and  foursquare  against  the  assaults  of  false  philoso¬ 
phy.  We  hurl  off  the  motley  hosts  of  materialism  by  show¬ 
ing  man’s  reaction  on  his  environment.  At  another  bas¬ 
tion  the  subjective  idealists  throng  up  under  their  trans¬ 
cendental  banner  of  mingled  cloud  and  rainbow.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  external  world  is  only  the 
efflux  of  man’s  soul  and  that  there  is  no  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  but  each  individual’s  impulse.  They  cannot  disturb 
our  position  that  man  knows  the  external  world  through 
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his  God-given  powers  of  perception  and  thought  and  that 
he  has  the  God-given  power  of  knowing  his  duty  and  do¬ 
ing  that  duty.  We  smite  them  with  the  universal  valid¬ 
ity  of  moral  law.  We  put  them  to  flight  with  an  array  of 
necessary  truths  that  man  understands  and  accepts  because 
he  is  in  God’s  image. 

The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Oberlin  system  is  in  its 
deductive  character.  Like  mathematics  it  is  worked  out 
logically  from  definitions  and  axioms.  It  is  far  removed 
from  superficial  empiricism.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  any 
fact  until  the  relation  of  that  fact  to  a  universal  law  is  un¬ 
derstood.  It  embraces  the  moral  universe,  reaching  to 
every  being  with  a  moral  nature  as  Newton’s  theory  of 
gravitation  reaches  to  every  mass  and  particle  of  material 
existence.  It  unifies  by  a  common  principle  the  highest 
virtues  of  an  archangel  and  the  acts  of  good-will  put  forth 
by  a  little  child.  Love  comprehends  them  all.  Love 
seeks  the  satisfaction  of  all  sentient  existences.  That  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  valuable  in  itself.  Love  is  the  choice  of  the 
good  of  being.  This  is  at  once  definite  and  all-comprehen¬ 
sive.  Its  application  to  details  (which  is  also  its  verifica¬ 
tion)  calls  for  as  varied  and  fascinating  studies  as  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Copernican  astronomy  and  Newtonian  phy¬ 
sics  to  the  hourly  positions  of  the  planets  and  their  moons. 
But  each  detail  of  moral  life  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
the  special  and  artificial.  The  orbit  of  human  duty  need 
not  be  “  with  cycle  and  epicycle  scribbled  o’er.”  The 
falsity  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  indicated  by  its 
needing  to  bring  in  so  many  special  forces  to  account  for 
facts.  The  Oberlin  ethical  theory  appeals  to  philosophic 
minds  by  its  simplicity.  Love  is  sufficient  definition  of 
every  particular  virtue,  and  refusal  to  love  defines  every 
sin.  All  the  complications  of  moral  life  in  every  detail 
come  under  the  law  of  love.  Contrast  with  this  definite¬ 
ness  the  vague,  unsatisfactory  phrases  which  abound  in 
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lx)oks  on  ethics.  One  talks  of  “fulness  of  life”  as  the  end 
of  a  good  choice  and  the  test  of  character.  What  is  ful¬ 
ness  of  life  ?  Is  it  the  eager  exercise  of  all  the  powers,  the 
gratification  of  all  the  desires,  the  plethora  of  all  the  ca¬ 
pacities?  Is  it  not  rather  the  harmony  of  all  these  bv 
their  subordination  to  some  true  end  of  life  with  intelligent 
purpose?  If  it  be  said  that  self-restraint  and  control  of 
appetite  are  necessary  to  avoid  the  crippling  of  life,  and 
that  fulness  of  life  means  permanent  welfare,  the  remark 
reduces  morals  to  shrewdness  by  putting  results  in  the 
place  of  intention,  and,  moreover,  involves  the  absurdity 
of  bidding  us  find  out  what  we  hit  before  we  take  aim. 
Another  question  to  be  asked  concerning  the  phrase  is. 
Whose  fulness  of  life  is  meant?  That  of  the  individual  is 
one  thing,  that  of  his  race  may  be  quite  another,  and  that 
of  the  universe  still  another.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  “sacrifice  hit”  on  the  ball-ground  when  the  individual 
gives  up  a  point  for  himself  in  order  that  his  side  may 
score.  No  doubt,  fulness  of  life  for  the  individual  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  result  of  virtue,  but  sometimes  virtue  shows  it¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  give  up  life,  as  when  Daniel’s  friends 
said,  “Our  God  is  able  to  deliver  us;  but  if  not,  we  will 
not  w'orship  thy  gods,  O  King.” 

Many  beautiful  things  said  by  moralists  are  unsubstan¬ 
tial  as  au  iridescent  dream  because  they  have  no  definite 
meaning  behind  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  man’s  true  aim  is  “  the  perfection  of  self  through 
self-devotion.”  The  statement  is  attractive  by  its  para¬ 
doxical  form,  which  seems  to  appeal  to  egoism  in  “the 
perfection  of  self”  and  to  altruism  in  “self-devotion.”  But 
what  do  the  words  mean  ?  What  is  perfection  of  self? 
To  what  is  self  to  be  devoted?  How  can  we  aim  at  per¬ 
fection  which  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  a  quality  of  the 
aim  itself?  How  is  self-devotion  conceivable  with  perfec¬ 
tion  of  self  as  the  end  which  this  very  devotion  seeks? 
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Cleared  of  absurdities,  and  informed  with  meaning,  the 
phrase  is  nobly  inspiring.  Self-devotion  to  the  true  end 
is  the  highest  moral  perfection,  and  leads  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  nature.  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  a  worthy 
object  shall  save  it.  The  moral  being  that  is  self-devoted 
to  the  good  of  all  sentient  existences  shall  attain  unto  the 
highest  things  forever. 

Oberlin’s  contribution  to  ethics  has  not  yet  been  duly 
appreciated.  The  time  since  its  enunciation  has  been  one 
of  unusual  absorption  in  the  tremendous  material  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world  and  in  speculations  connected  with  Dar¬ 
win’s  studies  in  natural  history.  Since  the  publication  in 
18590!  Mr.  Darwin’s  epoch-making  book  “The  Origin  of 
Species,”  a  generation  of  thinkers  has  been  occupied  with 
the  problems  for  which  the  Darwinian  theory  offers  solu¬ 
tion.  Never  before  has  the  world  seen  such  a  movement 
in  the  science  of  living  things.  Biology,  like  a  century 
plant,  has  suddenly  opened  out  the  fairest  blossom  of  all 
in  the  garden  of  the  sciences.  For  a  time  there  was  com¬ 
parative  neglect  of  ethics,  then  this  very  movement  pro¬ 
duced  a  perverted  ethics.  The  surprising  reach  of  the 
“struggle  for  existence,”  and  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,” 
in  explaining  animal  and  vegetable  forms  led  men  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  explanation  of  spiritual  things  in  the  same  way. 
The  method  has  been  of  great  service  in  many  departments 
of  historical  study,  but  in  ethics  an  evolutionary  theory 
has  appeared  as  empty  of  true  ethical  contents  as  would  be 
the  study  of  the  migration  of  fishes  in  the  sea  or  of  the 
course  of  swirling  autumn  leaves.  As  President  Schnr- 
man  has  so  keenly  suggested,  evolutionary  ethics  is  only 
ntilitarianism  with  preservation  in  the  place  of  pleasure.^ 
Like  a  Nile-flood,  evolution  has  swept  over  the  fields  of 
ethical  thought.  It  has  buried  everything  for  a  season  in 
Its  fertilizing  waters.  No  vestige  of  man’s  real  moral  na- 
'  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism,  p.  135. 
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ture  remains  in  sight ;  nothing  but  a  simulacrum  of  moral 
nature  in  certain  sentiments  and  impulses.  But  the  moral 
nature  cannot  be  forever  buried.  It  will  reappear  in  vigor 
the  more  manifest  through  the  enrichment  of  thought  by 
evolutionary  theories.  Ethical  studies  are  certain  soon  to 
resume  their  normal  importance,  for  conduct  is  still  the 
main  concern  of  life.  When  that  time  comes,  the  value  of 
what  Oberlin  has  contributed  to  the  science  of  duty,  which 
is  the  highest  of  all  sciences,  will  be  recognized. 

The  distribution  of  Oberlin  alumni  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  in  the  ministry  gives  wide  diffusion  to  her  in¬ 
fluence.  Wherever  her  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered 
abroad,  in  whatever  spheres  of  activity  they  are  occupied, 
they  have  opportunity  to  exemplify  her  theories.  They 
have  been  and  will  be  increasingly  an  efficient  and  perva¬ 
sive  force  for  hastening  the  realization  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  They  are  also  in  position  to  exert  a  directing  and 
regenerating  influence  on  thought,  instilling  into  the 
minds  about  them  fundamental  principles  of  truth  that 
shall  develop  intellectual  clearness,  breadth,  and  sanity. 
Impressions  made  on  souls  are  deeper  and  more  enduring 
than  what  can  be  printed  in  books.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  many  more  books  of  Oberlin  philoso¬ 
phy  were  coming  from  the  press.  The  world’s  ear  is  more 
open  than  for  a  generation  to  the  exposition  of  Oberlin’s 
distinctive  thought  in  its  varied  applications.  Here  is 
work  for  profound  metaphysical  thinkers,  broad  scholars, 
and  literary  artists  to  command  attention  again  to  these  great 
themes,  and  bring  unity  into  ethical  thought,  as  Newton 
bound  in  one  the  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  and 
as  Kepler’s  restatement  of  Copernicus  brought  .unity  to  as¬ 
tronomy. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  DOUBT  AMONG  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  JESUS :  A  STUDY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

BY  PROFEvSSOR  EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH, 

It  is  necessary  first  to  sketch  briefly  Jesus’  method  of 
procedure  in  announcing  his  Messiahship,  for  only  so  do 
we  see  how  the  period  of  doubt  was  occasioned. 

According  to  Matthew  a  voice  from  heaven  at  the  bap¬ 
tism,  applying  to  Jesus  the  Messianic  title,  Son  of  God, 
identified  Jesus  to  John  the  Baptist  as  Messiah.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  first  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  the  Baptist  in¬ 
troduced  at  least  two,  and  probably  more,  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus  as  Messiah.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Baptist 
limited  this  explicit  designation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  to  an 
inner  circle  of  his  disciples,  speaking  of  him  to  the  main 
body  simply  as  a  very  great  personage  from  whom  mighty 
works  were  to  be  expected.  The  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact,  that  later,  when  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  were 
working  near  each  other  in  northern  Judaea  or  southern 
Samaria,  the  Baptist’s  disciples,  came  to  him  in  a  spirit  of 
grieved  loyalty,  complaining  that  he  who  had  been  with 
them  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  their  Rabbi  had  borne  tes¬ 
timony,  was  now  drawing  all  men  to  himself.^  They 
would  not  have  re.sented  the  growing  popularity  of  Jesus, 
if  the  Baptist  had  previously  distinctly  introduced  him  to 
them  as  the  Messiah.  They  would  surely  have  joined  the 
company  of  Jesus,  as  did  those  to  whom  the  Baptist  did 
speak  of  Jesus’  Messiahship.  Another  indication  that  John 
spoke  publicly  of  Jesus  only  as  of  a  great  personage  is  seen 
•John  iii.  25,  26, 
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in  the  later  attitude  toward  Jesus  of  the  people  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Late  in  his  ministry,  when  he  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  Messianic  aspirant,  he  went  back  to  this 
region  east  of  the  Jordan  where  he  had  first  received  testi¬ 
mony  from  John.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  the  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  have  regarded  him,  not  as  one  who  had  been 
designated  by  John  as  the  Messiah,  but  as  one  from  whom 
mighty  works  had  been  predicted.  “  John,”  they  said, 
“  did  no  sign :  but  all  the  things  whatsoever  John  spake  of 
this  man  were  true.”  ‘  They  then  proceeded  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  presumably  as  Messiah,  accepting  the  surmise 
that  had  now  become  current  regarding  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  two  different,  though 
wholly  consistent,  designations  of  Jesus  are  attributed  to 
the  Baptist,  not  the  one  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
other  in  John’s  Gospel,  but  both  in  John’s  Gospel.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  sought  in  Jesus 
himself.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  teach  very  distinctly  that 
Jesus  was  opposed  to  any  general  announcement  of  his 
Messiahship.  He  hushed  the  confessions  of  the  affrighted 
demoniacs,  who  recognized  him.^  When  he  sent  his  dis¬ 
ciples  out  to  preach,  they  made  no  mention  of  his  Messiah¬ 
ship,  but  simply  reiterated  the  Baptist’s  demand  for  repent¬ 
ance  in  preparation  for  the  coming  kingdom.’’  Far  on  in 
the  ministry,  when  Peter  said  unto  him,  “  Thou  art  the 
Christ,”  “  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
of  him.”  ^  It  was  to  be  the  sacred  secret  of  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle.  We  must  surely  think  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  as 
having  had,  in  the  early  days  of  the  ministry,  considerable 
conference  with  each  other;  and,  since  Jesus  was  so  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  to  any  public  announcement  of  Messiahship, 
his  wishes  must  have  shaped  the  Baptist’s  course.  The 
same  stringent  prohibition  that  he  put  upon  all  others  wba 
might  be  tempted  to  proclaim  his  Messiahship,  he  put  also 
•John  X.  40,  41.  ’Mark  i.  34.  ’Mark  vi.  12,  13.  '‘Mark  viii.  29>30- 
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npon  the  Baptist.  The  Baptist,  therefore,  retained  the 
great  body  of  his  disciples,  and  continued  his  work  after 
the  public  appearance  of  Jesus,  only  making  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  the  surmise,  which  his  disciples’  devotion  to 
him  was  constantly  prone  to  make,  that  he  was  himself 
the  Christ.  “  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said, 
I  am  not  the  Christ,  but,  that  I  am  sent  before  him.”  ^ 
This  attitude  of  extreme  deference  on  the  part  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  to  Jesus,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  disciples  had  attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  may 
well  have  suggested  to  the  rest  that  John  regarded  Jesus 
as  a  possible  Messiah.  To  produce  so  suggestive  a  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  quite  in  harmony  with  Jesus’  general 
policy,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

This  general  reticence  of  Jesus,  the  Baptist,  and  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  upon  the  subject  of  Jesus’  Messiahship,  explains 
the  fact  that,  according  both  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
John’s  Gospel,  the  public  at  large,  late  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  really  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  the  Messiah.  At  a  time  generally  thought  to  be  as 
late  as  six  months  before  his  death,  Jesus  questioned  his 
disciples  as  to  current  popular  opinion  about  himself.  They 
replied,  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion,  some  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  a  reincarnation  of  John  the  Baptist,  now 
dead;  others  supposing  him  to  be  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or 
some  other  of  the  old  prophets.*  Of  course,  if  Jesus  had 
announced  himself  as  Messiah,  this  diversity  of  views 
would  have  been  impossible.  There  could  have  been  but 
two  opinions.  He  would  have  been  regarded  either  as  the 
Messiah  or  as  an  impostor,  for  certainly  Elijah  would  not 
pretend  to  be  the  Messiah. 

This  same  state  of  uncertainty  at  a  late  stage  of  the 
ministry  is  pictured  also  in  John’s  Gospel.  According  to 
John  X.  24,  the  Jerusalem  Jews  gathered  about  Jesus  one 

•John  iii.  28.  >Mark  viii.  27,  28. 
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winter  day,  in  the  temple  area,  and  tried  to  extort  from 
him  a  definite  assertion  on  the  subject.  “How  long  dost 
thou  hold  us  in  suspense?  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us 
plainly.”  Jesus  replied,  that  he  had  told  them,  though 
evidently  not  by  any  such  formal  declaration  as  we  are  now 
discussing,  but  by  the  character  of  his  works,  a  way  of 
which  more  wull  be  said  further  on.  It  is,  furthermore,  a 
familiar  fact  that  at  his  final  trial  the  prosecutors  were  un¬ 
able  to  secure  adequate  evidence  that  he  had  ever  distinctly 
asserted  his  Messiahship,  and  the  case  against  him  would 
have  broken  down,  had  he  not  himself  made  the  requisite 
confession  on  the  spot.^  There  is  evidence,  then,  both  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  John’s  Gospel,  that  Jesus  re¬ 
pressed  all  public  announcement  of  his  Messiahship. 

It  .seems  probable,  also,  that  even  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  inner  circle  of  his  own  disciples,  his  assertions  of  Mes¬ 
siahship  were  neither  explicit  nor  frequent.  The  first 
chapter  of  John’s  Gospel  puts  it  beyond  question  that  his 
first  disciples,  who  were  afterward  members  of  the  apostolic 
baud,  gathered  about  him  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
the  Messiah.  Jesus  seemed  to  encourage  this  conviction, 
not  by  a  distinct  statement,  but  by  one  of  his  characteris¬ 
tic  suggestively  obscure  sayings,  “Because  I  said  unto  thee, 
I  saw  thee  underneath  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou?  Thou 
shalt  see  greater  things  than  these.  .  .  .  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.”*  (It 
is  assumed  in  all  this  di.scussion  that  the  expression  “Son 
of  man”  was  not  a  current  Messianic  title,  and  that  its  use, 
therefore,  was  not  an  evident  a.sscrtion  of  Messiahship.) 
They  knew  that  he  was  reported  in  Sychar  to  have  said  to 
a  village  woman,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,^  and  they  may 
have’known  later  of  the  distinct  declaration  of  Messiahship 
made  to  the  blind  Jerusalem  beggar  that  had  been  excom- 
•  Mark  xiv.  55-63,  *  John  i.  50,  51.  ^joUn  iv.  25,  26. 
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municated  from  the  synagogue.^  In  general,  however,  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  he  seems  to  have  mani¬ 
fested  a  reticence  about  discussing  his  Messiahship  that 
must  often  have  perplexed  them. 

In  connection  with  this  mysterious  avoidance  of  any  dis¬ 
tinct  assertion  of  Messiahship,  Jesus  kept  doing  many 
things  calculated  to  suggest  that  he  thought  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah.  He  assumed  authority  to  forgive  sins^;  he 
assumed  authority  to  abrogate  the  Sabbath  law*;  bespoke 
of  himself  as  one  greater  than  the  temple  * ;  above  all,  he 
asserted  for  himself  an  intimate  and  unique  relation  to 
God,  by  calling  God  in  some  special  sense  his  Father.* 
Not  all  of  these  assumptions  were  currently  recognized 
features  of  Messiahship.  Indeed  some  of  them  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  seemed  to  the  Jews,  with  their  low  conception 
of  Messiahship,  assumptions  that  no  Messiah  would  have 
ventured  to  make.  This  may  have  been  particularly  true 
of  Jesus’  statements  regarding  his  unique  filial  relation  to 
God.  While  the  title  “  Son  of  God  ”  was  a  regularly  rec¬ 
ognized  Messianic  title,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  given  it  no 
such  richness  of  meaning  as  Jesus  expressed  when  discuss¬ 
ing  his  filial  relation  to  God.  Therefore  it  may  well  have 
been  that  some  of  the  discourses  in  John’s  Gospel  referring 
to  his  filial  relation  to  God  in  a  way  that  is  to  us,  and  was 
to  him,  a  clear  implication  of  Messiahship,  seemed  to  them 
such  blasphemy  as  no  Messiah  would  have  uttered.  In 
addition  to  these  suggestive  statements  about  himself,  Je¬ 
sus  gave  impressive  exhibitions  of  power  that  were  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Messiahship;  although,  taken  by  themselves, 
they  were  such  as  God  might  empower  a  prophet  to  make.'’ 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Jesus  did  a  great  deal  in 
public  to  produce  the  surmise  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
sometimes,  especially  among  the  Jerusalem  leaders,  accord- 

‘John  ix.  35-37.  *Mark  ii.  5.  *Mark  ii.  28.  *Matt.  xii.  6. 

‘John  V.  17,  18.  **Cf.  John  iii.  2. 
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ing  to  John’s  Gospel,  going  to  the  very  verge  of  explicit 
assertion ;  but  that  he  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  d^ 
cisive,  formal,  public  avowal  of  Messiahship.  The  two 
unequivocal  avowals  mentioned  in  John’s  Gospel  were  both 
privately  made  to  individuals  when  not  even  his  disciples 
were  present.  He  behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  nation  to  himself,  and  yet  he  held  the  na¬ 
tion  at  arm’s  length,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  he  really 
considered  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  This  strange  method 
of  procedure,  so  well  calculated  to  arouse  eager  expecta- 
tion,  and  yet  for  many  months  failing  to  gratify  it,  afford¬ 
ed  the  ground  for  what  I  have  called  the  period  of  doubt. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  different  individuals  or  classes 
that  doubted,  discuss  more  particularly  the  ground  of  their 
doubt,  and  the  measures  taken  by  Jesus  to  remove  it. 

THK  DOUBT  OK  JOHN  THK  BAPTIST. 

The  first  to  be  seriously  troubled  by  this  long-deferred 
announcement  of  Messiahship  was,  strangely  enough,  the 
Baptist  himself.  He  that  had  been  first  to  recognize,  was 
first  to  doubt.  Upon  closer  scrutiny,  however,  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  doubt  does  not  appear  so  strange.  Among  the  minor 
considerations  that  explain  his  doubt  are  these.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  circle  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  to  suffer  disas-  | 
ter,  because  of  his  connection  with  Jesus.  He  had  gone 
fearlessly  on  with  a  vigorous  popular  campaign  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  preaching  reform  impar¬ 
tially  to  high  and  low,  and,  in  consequence,  was  now  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  fortress  among  the  barren  crags  of  Moab. 

He  had  been  used  to  the  wild,  free,  dervish  life  of  the  wil-  i 

derness,  and  found  his  spirit  growing  moody  in  the  un¬ 
wonted  and  intolerable  confinement  of  the  prison.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  such  inactive  solitude,  after  the  exhilaration  of 
a  period  of  great  popularity,  preaching  to  vast  crowds  upon 
subjects  that  profoundly  moved  him,  produced  a  painful 
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retction.  Like  his  great  prototype,  Elijah,  who  after  the 
excitement  of  Carmel  wanted  to  die,  he,  too,  may  have  been 
g^tly  depressed  in  spirit.  His  depression  was  not  helped 
by  the  apparent  indifference  of  Jesus,  who  organized  no 
such  movement  for  his  release  as  a  Messiah  might  have 
been  expected  to  originate. 

But  there  must  have  been  certain  more  fundamental  doubts 
that  kept  coming  into  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
health  and  strength  to  put  away.  The  first  of  these  was 
Jesus’  strange  failure  to  begin  the  work  of  judgment.  The 
most  prominent  feature  in  John’s  pungent  preaching  had 
been  the  prediction  of  judgment.  He  had  thrilled  his  audi¬ 
ences  with  most  vivid  and  homely  illustrations  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  Messianic  J udge.  The  Messiah,  whose  advent  was 
now  so  imminent,  was  like  a  farmer  making  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  in  his  orchard,  laying  his  axe  down  for  a  moment 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  while  deciding  by  a  final  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  branches,  whether  to  spare  it  or  cut  it  down.^ 
He  was  like  the  farmer,  whose  foot  was  already  upon  the 
edge  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  whose  uplifted  hand  held 
the  winnowing-fan  ready  to  begin  the  separation  of  wheat 
from  chaff,  to  garner  the  one  and  burn  the  other.^  John’s 
heart  had  been  hot  with  indignation  against  the  great  sins 
of  his  age, — the  religious  hypocrisy  and  hard-hearted  love 
of  money  that  he  saw  upon  his  occasional  visits  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  brooded  over  when  he  returned  to  his  wilderness 
home.  The  Messiah  would  come  in  stern  and  awful  wrath 
to  smite  the  rotten  structure  of  this  social  system.  But 
the  months  passed  wearily  on,  and  Jesus  gave  no  sign  of  a 
disposition  to  judge  any  one.  He  went  genially  and  so¬ 
ciably  about  among  the  people,  attending  their  weddings 
and  dinner  parties.  His  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  were  con¬ 
temptuously  referring  to  him  as  a  man  overfond  of  good 
food  and  fine  wines, — “a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebib- 

*Matt.  iii.  10.  *Matt.  iii.  12. 
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ber.” '  How  could  a  Messiah  go  sociably  about  attending 
weddings  and  dinner  parties  in  the  face  of  these  awful  evils 
of  society  that  cried  out  to  heaven  for  judgment!  Jesus 
was  perhaps  even  reported  in  the  Machaerus  prison  to  have 
said  that  he  came  not  to  judge  the  world !  He  was  appa¬ 
rently  proving  deficient  in  what  had  been  a  fundamental 
feature  of  the  Baptist’s  conception  of  Messiahship. 

Another  essential  feature  of  the  Baptist’s  conception  of 
Messiahship  had  been  the  Messiah’s  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  ‘  My  baptism,’  John  kept  saying,  ‘  is  only  a 
water  baptism.  His  will  be  a  Holy  Spirit  baptism.’*  But 
the  months  passed  by,  and  Jesus  baptized  no  one  with  the 
Spirit. 

F'urthermore  the  Baptist’s  faith  must  have  been  sorely 
tried  by  a  certain  apparent  aimlessness  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  failed  to  take  any  decided  steps  toward  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  kingdom.  Although  he  gave  startling  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  power  in  the  healing  of  disease,  he  seemed  unequal 
to  the  main  emergency,  with  no  adequate  conception  (rf 
what  it  devolved  upon  a  Messiah  to  do.  A  strange  appa¬ 
rent  hesitation  had  always  characterized  Jesus,  and  must 
have  been  sorely  perplexing  to  a  man  of  John’s  positive 
temperament.  At  the  very  beginning,  when  Jesus  met 
John  in  the  Jordan  valley,  he  had  manifested  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  unreadiness  to  embrace  an  opportunity.  The  crowds 
gathered  by  John  were  eagerly  expecting  the  Messiah,  and 
were  ready  to  be  organized  into  a  kingdom.  Everything 
seemed  ready  for  the  hand  of  a  strong,  forceful  Messianic 
leader,  but  Jesus,  instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity,  strang^ 
ly  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  again  for  some  six  weeks. 
He  was  reported  to  have  gone  away  alone  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  great  festivals  of  the  nation,  when  devout  Jews 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  all  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
were  choice  opportunities  for  a  Messiah  to  influence  his 
*  Matt.  xi.  19.  *Cf.  Matt.  iii.  n. 
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people,  but  Jesus  seemed  sometimes  to  shrink  from  these 
occasions.  It  was  this  trait  that  made  his  own  family  lose 
patience  with  him.  “Now  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  was  at  hand.  His  brethren  therefore  said 
unto  him.  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judaea,  that  thy  dis¬ 
ciples  also  may  behold  thy  works  which  thou  doest.  For 
no  man  doeth  anything  in  secret,  and  himself  seeketh  to 
be  known  openly.  If  thou  doest  these  things,  manifest 
thyself  to  the  world.”  ‘  He  went  about  country,  village, 
and  city  healing  sick  people,  visiting  poor  people,  and 
gratifying  fond  mothers,  doubtless  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  disciples,  by  giving  their  little  children  his 
blessing. 

And  so  it  happened  that  two  men  of  serious  mien  clam¬ 
bered  down  the  steeps  of  Moab,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  Jesus  one  day  as  he  taught  the  people  in 
the  market,  with  the  abrupt  query:  “John  the  Baptist  hath 
sent  us  unto  thee,  saying.  Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  look 
we  for  another?”'*  Jesus’  reply  to  the  earnest  question  was 
characteristic.  He  bade  the  messengers  watch  him,  while, 
for  a  busy  hour,  “  he  cured  many  of  diseases  and  plagues 
and  evil  spirits ;  and  on  many  that  were  blind  he  bestowed 
sight.”*  Then  he  sent  a  message  to  John,  devoid,  as  usual, 
of  any  direct  assertion  of  Messiahship.  It  was  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  he  was  doing,  in  language  suggestive  of  the 
Baptist’s  favorite  prophet,  the  prophet  in  whom  he  had 
found  the  language  that  best  expressed  his  sense  of 
vocation,  “  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.”  ^ 
Isaiah  had  prophesied,  as  John  had  perhaps  failed  duly  to 
notice,  that  a  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  age  would 
consist  in  such  healing  of  physical  ailments  as  Jesus  was 
then  performing.  “  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 

'John  vii.  2-5.  Luke  vii.  20.  *  Luke  vii.  21.  <  John  i.  23. 
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shall  sing.”*  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  poor  [meek].”^  “Go  your  way  and  tell  John,” 
said  Jesus,  “what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard;  the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  the  poor  have 
good  tidings  preached  to  them.”  *  That  is,  John  was  to  see 
that,  although  Jesus  seemed  in  some  particulars  so  un-Mes- 
siah-like,  these  actions  were  really  the  beginning  of  that 
banishment  of  physical  ailment,  of  death,  and  of  disregard 
of  the  poor,  which  Isaiah  had  prophesied  as  part  of  the 
glorious  Messianic  reign.  The  reference  to  prophecy  was 
reenforced  by  a  kindly  personal  exhortation  to  John  to  put 
away  his  doubts, — “and  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  find 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  me.”^  It  was  an  assurance 
that  Jesus  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  an  appeal  to  John 
simply  to  trust  him. 

When  John  had  listened  eagerly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
report  of  his  messengers,  he  doubtless  turned  again  to  the 
well-thumbed  parchment  roll  of  his  favorite  prophet,  and 
read  the  portions  suggested  to  him  by  Jesus’  reply.  Per¬ 
haps  he  saw  a  secret  significance  in  the  words  that  pref¬ 
aced  one  of  the  passages,  “  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful 
heart.  Be  strong,  fear  not :  behold,  your  God  will  come 
with  vengeance,  with  the  recompense  of  God;  he  will 
come  and  save  you.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened.”*'  He  trusted  once  more  in  the  reliability  of  the 
sign  of  the  descending  dove,  which  he  had  learned  in 
the  wilderness  to  expect,  and  which  he  had  seen  at  Jesus’ 
baptism.® 

THE  DOUBT  OF  THE  GALILEANS. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  situation  of  a  large  class 
of  the  common  people.  As  has  already  been  said,  Jesus’ 

*Isa.  XXXV.  5,  6.  *Isa.  Ixi.  i.  *Luke  vii.  22. 
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conduct  was  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  nation 
to  himself  as  a  personage  of  great  distinction.  Candid 
men  like  Nicodemus  admitted  that  he  must  be  a  teacher 
from  God,  because  of  the  mighty  works  he  did,  but  there 
was  no  agreement  as  to  who  he  was.  As  time  went  on 
there  were  many  to  suggest  that  perhaps  he  was  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  This  last  opinion  nearly  came  to  an  open  expression 
among  the  common  people  in  Galilee.  His  fame  as  a 
prophet  was  so  great  that  the  sight  of  him,  starting  across 
the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  in  a  boat  with  his  disci¬ 
ples,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  crowds  hurrying  around  the 
head  of  the  lake  on  foot ;  so  that,  when  he  reached  his  des¬ 
tination,  there  was  awaiting  him  upon  the  shore  a  crowd 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people, — “  five  thousand  men,  be¬ 
side  women  and  children.”^  As  the  day  drew  near  its 
dose,  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  feeding  them, 
•and  this  need  Jesus  met  by  miraculously  increasing  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  that  happened  to  be  at  hand. 
When  the  crowds  became  aware  of  the  miracle  that  was 
being  performed,  they  went  wild. 

There  is  one  note  that  is  never  absent  from  the  world’s 
composite  voice.  Sometimes  it  is  the  pitiful  wail  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sometimes  the  hoarse  voice  of  desperate  men. 
It  is  the  age-long  cry  of  the  hungry  for  bread.  For  them, 
he  who  can  make  bread  cheap  may  be  king.  Men’s  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  coming  kingdom  doubtless  varied,  then 
as  now,  with  their  various  ideals.  It  was  to  each  man  the 
time  when  that  which  he  most  ardently  hoped  for  would 
be  attained.  Just  as  to  the  Pharisee  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  a  state  in  which  every  man  in  his  daily  life  would  be 
a  punctilious  law-keeper,  so  to  these  people  on  the  lake 
shore  it  was  a  state  in  which  the  bitter  struggle  for  the 
common  necessities  of  life  would  cease,  when  bread  would 
be  plenty  and  cheap.  They  had  emphasized  such  passages 
^  Matt.  xiv.  13-21. 
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in  the  prophets  as  described  prodigious  fertility,  even 
the  deserts  blossoming  out  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  “The 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall 
blossom  abundantly.”  ^ 

This  action  of  Jesus,  making  bread  to  abound  for  the 
poor,  seemed  to  them  the  sure  beginning  of  Messianic  plen¬ 
ty,  and  a  sure  indication  of  Jesus’  Messiahship.  These 
free-spirited,  daring  Galileans  began  to  gather  here  and 
there  in  groups.  Word  was  passed  rapidly  about  among 
them  that  they  would  seize  Je.sus  by  force,  carry  him  back 
to  Capernaum,  throw  off  allegiance  to  Herod  and  Tiberius, 
and  make  Jesus  Messianic  Emperor.  Then  they  would 
sweep  through  the  country  in  triumphant  procession  to 
the  approaching  passover  in  Jerusalem,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  But  when  the  leaders  of  the  crowd 
looked  for  Jesus,  he  was  gone !  He  had  slipped  quietly  up 
the  mountain  side. 

The  next  day  they  found  him  in  Capernaum.  At 
once,  with  the  simple  directness  of  perfect  insight,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  them  to  themselves.  He  told  them 
that  their  interest  in  him  was'  chiefly  due,  not  to  their 
desire  for  the  higher  phases  of  life  to  be  realized  in 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  not  even  to  their  desire  to  see  mi¬ 
raculous  exhibitions  of  power  like  that  of  the  previous 
day,  but  simply  to  their  desire  for  easier  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  for  cheap  bread.  “Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.”* 
The  people  tried  to  tempt  him  into  a  repetition  of  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  the  preceding  day  by  slyly  hinting,  that,  as  Moses 
had  given  daily  free  manna  in  the  wilderness,  so  he  might 
cause  a  daily  multiplication  of  free  loaves.  When  this 
hint  did  not  suffice,  they  plainly  requested  him  to  begin 
the  plenty  of  the  Messianic  reign, — “  Lord,  evermore  give 
us  this  bread.”®  Jesus  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  charac- 
^Isa.  XXXV.  I,  2.  *John  vi.  26.  *John  vi.  3i"34* 
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tcristic  address,  presenting  to  them  the  spiritual  character 
of  his  Messianic  ideal  in  a  form  that  we  now  recognize  as 
profoundly  suggestive  to  the  spiritually  minded,  but  so 
weirdly  enigmatical  and  unpractical  in  the  judgment  of 
the  multitude  as  to  alienate  effectively  the  element  that 
had  desired  to  crown  him  Messianic  king.  He  seemed  to 
them  to  be  talking  in  a  senseless  way  about  some  cannibal¬ 
istic  eating  of  his  flesh  and  blood.^  This  alienated  not 
simply  the  people  that,  the  day  before,  would  have  forced 
upon  him  the  role  of  a  political  Messiah,  but  others  who 
had  been  inclined  to  the  theory  of  his  Messiahship  and 
even  called  “disciples.”  “Many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.”  ^  His  failure  to 
utilize  the  opportunity  for  a  declaration  of  Messiahship  or 
to  take  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  crowd,  argued  in 
their  minds  a  fatal  lack  of  the  practical  political  force  and 
sagacity  requisite  for  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  a  great  world-empire.  Moreover,  this  obscure,  senti¬ 
mental  style  of  speech  convinced  them  that,  although  he 
did  possess  certain  strange,  miraculous  powers,  he  was  a 
visionary,  half-daft  dreamer.  This  we  know  to  have  been 
the  view  held  at  one  time  by  his  own  family.  They  are 
on  record  as  having  thought  him  “beside  himself,”  and 
in  need  of  their  care.  ^  Jesus  himself,  when  in  Nazareth, 
significantly  confessed  that  a  prophet  was  not  without 
honor,  except  “in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own 
kin,  and  in  his  own  housed  * 

THE  DOUBT  OF  THE  TWELVE. 

/ 

This  doubt  among  the  people  and  outer  circle  of  his  own 
disciples,  Jesus  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  overcome.  He 
ktthem  go,  and  turned  his  attention  to  holding  his  imme¬ 
diate  friends,  the  twelve  men  of  his  choice  and  those  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  There  was  sore  need  that  he  should 

‘John  vi.  51-53.  *John  vi.  66.  ^Mark  iii.  20,  21.  ♦Mark  vi.  4. 
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concentrate  attention  upon  them,  for  it  was  a  critical  time 
in  the  history  of  their  connection  with  him.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  considerations  that  had  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  doubt  in  the  minds  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  outer  circle 
of  Galilean  disciples,  and  the  Galilean  common  people,  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  operative  in  the  minds  of  the 
Twelve.  They  must  have  felt  very  painfully  Jesus’  fail¬ 
ure  month  after  month  to  make  formal  proclamation  of  his 
Messiahship,  and  to  proceed  to  do  the  things  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  see  him  do,  when  they  first  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  him.  They  doubtless  were  concerned  about  his 
failure  to  utilize  the  readiness  of  the  Galileans  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  movement  in  his  favor,  and  the  unpractical,  enigmati¬ 
cal  character  of  the  address  in  the  Capernaum  synagogue 
must  have  been  a  trial  to  them. 

It  remains  now  to  cite  the  evidence  of  their  doubt,  and 
to  show  how  Jesus  overcame  it. 

The  first  distinct  hint  of  their  danger  is  found  in  the 
solemn  warning  with  which  Jesus  surprised  them  as  they 
were  sailing  away  from  the  Galilean  shore  after  an  omi¬ 
nously  short  interview  with  some  of  the  principal  Galilean 
Pharisees:  “Take  heed,”  said  he  impressively,  “beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod.”* 
The  disciples  at  first  failed  to  see  the  force  of  the  remark. 
They  noticed  that  they  had  neglected  to  replenish  their 
store  of  provisions  with  a  fresh  supply  of  bread,  and  dully 
interpreted  Jesus’  remark  as  a  playful  rebuke  of  their  care¬ 
lessness, — “  You  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  leavened  loaves 
that  are  to  be  bought  in  the  Galilean  domain  of  Herod  and 
the  Pharisees!”  The  real  meaning  of  Jesus’  remark  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  interview  with  the  Pharisees  that  had  just 
occurred.^  In  that  interview  the  Pharisees  had  hypoent- 
ically  desired  a  sign  from  heaven,  as  if  ready  to  accept  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  Messiahship,  while  really  plotting  for  his  ar- 
'Markviii.  15.  *Mark  viii. 
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rest  and  execution.  In  another  context^  Jesus  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  saying  distinctly,  that  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  is 
hypocrisy.  The  fact  that  Herod  is  mentioned  with  the 
Pharisees  indicates  that  he,  too,  was  in  some  way  leagued 
with  the  Pharisees  against  Jesus,  although  manifesting  no 
open  opposition  to  him.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
had  at  an  earlier  period  been  in  collusion.^  In  Luke  xiii. 
31,  32,  when  certain  Pharisees  warned  Jesus  to  get  out  of 
Galilee  because  Herod  was  going  to  kill  him,  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  called  him  a  “fox,”  which  seems  to  imply  that  Jesus 
regarded  him  as  sly  and  hypocritical. 

The  Twelve,  then,  at  this  period  were  in  danger  of  a 
kind  of  hypocrisy  in  appearing  to  have  more  confidence 
in  Jesus  than  they  really  felt.  The  doubts  that  John  the 
Baptist  so  frankly  confessed  to  Jesus,  they  felt,  but  feared 
to  express.  It  may  be  that  the  apostate  spirit  in  Judas 
was  beginning  to  develop.  Such  a  state  of  mind  was 
entirely  distasteful  to  the  transparent  honesty  of  Jesus. 
He,  therefore,  not  long  after,  took  measures  to  bring 
out  into  open  statement  their  real  feeling  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  him.  The  account  of  his  attempt  is  given  in 
close  connection  with  this  warning  against  hypocrisy. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Caesarea  Philippi  he  asked  them  one 
day  an  unusual  question.  After  inquiring  what  the 
current  opinion  regarding  himself  was,  he  turned  directly 
upon  them  with  the  searching  question,  “  Who  do  you 
think  that  I  am?”  “If  you  have  doubts,  out  with  them,” 
he  seemed  to  say.  Peter  answered  that  they  believed  him 
to  be  the  Christ.’^  It  is  hardly  probable  that  all  of  them 
could  have  given  this  reply  as  promptly  and  sincerely  as 
did  Peter.  The  confession  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
Jesus,  and  drew  from  him  the  appreciative  exclamation, 
“Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  John.”  The  source  of 
Peter’s  conviction  could  not  be  sought  in  the  conflicting 
‘Luke  xii.  i.  ’Mark  iii.  6.  ’Mark  viii.  29. 
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opinions  current  among  the  people,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jesus  himself  had  in  all  probability  refrained  from  any  ex¬ 
plicit  assertion  of  Messiahship  even  in  the  inner  circle  of 
his  disciples.  The  peculiar  conduct  that  had  recently 
alienated  so  large  a  part  of  his  following  was  a  distinct  ob¬ 
stacle  to  such  confidence  as  Peter  here  expressed.  It  was 
an  evidence  of  spiritual  enlightenment  that  Peter,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  still  persist  in  the  conviction 
that  had  led  him  at  the  first  to  attach  himself  to  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  seemed  to  recognize  this  in  saying  to  him,  “Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon,  Bar-Jonah :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  P'ather  which  is  in  heaven.”* 
After  encouraging  them  by  the  virtual  avowal  of  Messi¬ 
ahship  implied  in  his  reply  to  Peter,  Jesus  proceeded  to 
subject  their  confidence  in  the  theory  of  his  Messiahship 
to  a  severe  strain.  He  told  them  that  the  hatred  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  succeed  in  accomplishing  his 
death.  The  death  of  the  Messiah  was  a  thought  entirely 
foreign  both  to  learned  Jewish  theology  and  to  the  popular 
conception  of  Messiahship.  “  We  have  heard  out  of  the 
law  that  the  Christ  abideth  forever,”  the  multitude  said  to 
Jesus  when,  at  a  later  period,  in  Jerusalem,  he  predicted 
his  death. ^  The  Twelve  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  Jesus’  predictions  of  death  and  resurrection  after 
three  days  literally.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  not 
have  given  up  in  despair  when  he  did  die,  and  would  not 
have  regarded  the  first  report  of  a  resurrection  as  “idle 
talk.”®  They  probably  regarded  this  prediction  as  one  of 
the  many  enigmatical  utterances  of  Jesus  that  they  could 
not  understand.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  likely  that  he 
was  figuratively  describing  some  sort  of  temporary  disap¬ 
pearance  to  be  followed  by  a  triumphant  re-appearance; 
for,  at  the  time  of  his  famous  discourse  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  they  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
*  Matt.  xvi.  17.  *John  xii.  34.  *Luke  xxiv.  ii. 
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that  he  was  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  simply  asked  him 
what  would  be  the  sign  of  his  parousia.^  That  they  did  not 
in  that  question  have  in  mind  a  death  and  resurrection  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  just  noted,  that  the  actual  death 
seemed  to  them  the  end  of  all  their  hope.  It  is  true  that 
the  words  of  protest  ascribed  to  Peter  in  Matthew’s  Gos¬ 
pel  indicate  that,  when  Peter  for  the  first  time  heard  Jesus’ 
prediction,  he  was  inclined  to  take  it  literally,  and  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  the  expression  of  a  gloomy  and  somewhat  despond¬ 
ent  frame  of  mind,  which  he  sought  to  remove  by  saying, 
“Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord :  this  shall  never  be  unto  thee.”  ^ 

According  to  Mark’s  Gospel,  which  often  throws  light 
upon  the  words  of  Jesus  by  preserving  the  significant  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  historical  setting,  the  disciples  were 
disturbed  because  Jesus  made  this  prediction  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  in  his  public  teaching.  This  seemed  to 
them  a  serious  blunder,  the  repetition  of  which  Peter  vig¬ 
orously  sought  to  prevent.  “  He  spake  the  saying  openly. 
And  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him.”  ^  The 
danger  was  that  the  multitude  would  think  Jesus  meant 
what  he  said,  and  he  thus  be  entirely  discredited  in  their 
eyes;  for  no  one  could  be  expected  to  follow  a  Messiah 
who  anticipated  death.  To  Peter’s  thought  this  was  an¬ 
other  instance  of  an  unwise  use  of  figurative  language, 
like  that  which  in  the  Capernaum  address  had  already  cost 
him  so  large  a  part  of  his  following. 

Jesus,  however,  would  not  retract,  nor  abate  the  force  of 
his  statement.  Neither  would  he  avoid  publicity,  but 
“called  unto  him  the  multitude  with  his  disciples,”  and 
told  them  that  not  simply  did  he  anticipate  death  himself, 
hut  that  no  one  could  keep  a  place  in  his  following  who 
was  not  ready  to  die  with  him.  “  If  any  man  would  come 
aiter  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me.”*  This  recklessly  impolitic  statement  pro- 
xxiv.  3.  *Matt.  xvi.  22.  ’  Mark  viii.  32.  ♦  Mark  viii.  33, 34. 
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duced  consternation  among  the  disciples,  and  introduced 
them  into  a  period  of  doubt  that  constituted  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  stage  in  the  history  of  their  connection  with  Jesus.  It 
lasted,  according  to  the  statement  of  all  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  for  one  week.‘  During  this  week  of  suspense  they 
doubtless  debated  long  and  seriously  among  themselves 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Jesus’  Messiahship.  Should  they 
cut  loose  from  him  as  so  many  among  the  people  had 
done?  Back  of  this  unpractical,  disappointing  conduct 
was  there  in  his  personality  the  real  force  and  sagacity 
requisite  for  the  founding  and  administering  of  a  great 
Jewish  world-empire?  Would  he  ever  take  a  decisive  for¬ 
ward  step?  On  the  other  hand,  how  could  a  Messiah  do 
works  more  wonderful  than  those  done  by  him?  Had 
there  not  been  manifested  in  his  life  attractive  personal 
qualities  that  would  make  it  hard  to  leave  him? 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  the  week  drew  near  its  close, 
Jesus,  watching  his  disciples  closely,  saw  how  evenly  the 
issue  hung  in  the  balance,  and  proceeded  to  turn  the  scale 
by  employing  a  unique  measure  for  the  recovery  of  their 
confidence.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  three  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels  this  measure  is  dated  with  reference  to  Jesus’ 
disturbing  statements  about  his  death  and  the  possible 
death  of  some  of  his  disciples.  Matthew  and  Mark  intro¬ 
duce  their  account  of  the  measure  with  the  expression 
“after  six  days,”  and  Luke,  employing  a  different  method 
of  reckoning,  begins  his  narrative  with  the  statement,  “It 
came  to  pass  about  eight  days  after  these  sayings.”  Jesus 
invited  the  three  leading  spirits  of  the  apostolic  company 
to  spend  a  night  with  him  on  the  mountain.  There,  m 
their  presence,  he  came  down  from  the  plane  of  spiritual 
demonstration,  and,  as  a  concession  to  their  need,  cond^ 
scended  to  make  for  them  an  impressive  physical  demon¬ 
stration  of  Messianic  glory.  “He  was  transfigured  before 
1  Matt.  xvii.  i;  Mark  ix.  2;  Luke  ix.  28. 
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them;  and  his  garments  became  glistering,  exceeding 
white;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them.  And 
there  appeared  unto  him  Elijah  with  Moses:  and  they 
were  talking  with  Jesus.”  The  three  disciples  became 
sore  afraid ;  for  “  there  came  a  cloud  overshadowing  them : 
and  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,”  applying  to  Jesus 
the  Messianic  title,  and  bidding  them  have  confidence  in 
him,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  ye  him.” 

Evidently  this  unique  demonstration  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  the  three  men,  for  Jesus  felt  it  necessary  to  pledge 
them  to  secrecy,  qualifying  his  injunction  this  time  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  permission  to  reveal  their  experience  after  he  had 
risen  from  the  dead.^  They  obeyed  his  injunction,  but 
were  greatly  puzzled  as  to  what  the  rising  again  from  the 
dead  meant.  The  other  nine  apostles,  therefore,  probably 
did  not  know  what  had  happened  on  the  mountain,  but  they 
did  know  that  their  three  companions  were  now  perfectly 
certain  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  the  confidence  of 
these  three  influenced  the  rest.  Thenceforth  they  all 
counted  confidently  upon  the  speedy  establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  apportion  among 
themselves  in  imagination  the  offices  of  the  new  state.* 
The  ambitious  mother  of  James  and  John  sought  to  get 
the  advantage  of  Peter  by  trying  to  pledge  Jesus  before¬ 
hand  to  give  her  sons  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  new 
state.^ 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  this  discussion  to  consider  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  Jesus’  strange  method  of  procedure 
in  the  announcement  of  his  Messiahship.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  in  general,  that  his  purpose  was  to  replace  the  pop¬ 
ular  conception  of  Messiahship,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  by  the  larger,  truer  one  that  lay  in  his  own  mind. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  to  himself  as  a  prophet  of  God,  or  as  a 
'Mark  ix.  9.  *  Mark  ix.  33,  34.  ®Matt.  xx.  20,  21. 
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possible  Messiah,  and  then  to  keep  it  in  a  period  of  pro. 
longed  suspense  which  he  might  utilize  to  illustrate  by 
life  and  teaching  his  own  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  Messiahship.  Neither  is  there  opportunity  in  the 
present  discussion  to  consider  what  the  details  of  this  con¬ 
ception  were,  what  the  expression  “kingdom  of  God” 
meant  to  Jesus,  and  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  Messiah.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  period,  we  see 
that  his  conception  was  definite  and  profound.  He  had 
seen  the  vision  of  redeemed  humanity  that  he  who  sees 
forgets  nevermore,  the  details  of  which  are  being  slowly 
wrought  out,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  which  will 
amply  compensate  for  all  the  suffering  of  the  centuries. 
Two  things  were  dominant  in  his  vision — love  and  life. 
Hate  and  death  had  disappeared  from  among  men.  The 
age-long  cursing  and  sobbing  of  humanity  had  died  away 
forever.  He  saw  the  Federation  of  the  men  of  the  Loving 
Heart  extending  its  high  civilization  among  all  nations 
and  into  the  endless  ages. 

The  reason  he  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  to  have  no 
plan  was  because  his  plan  was  so  vast  and  so  simple  that 
they  could  not  see  its  outlines.  In  the  midst  of  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  his  friends  and  the  sneering  hatred  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  he  stood  with  the  calm  patience  of  a  soul  that  had 
come  out  of  eternity,  silently  and  steadily  maturing  a  plan, 
not  for  the  quick  realization  of  a  single  generation,  but  for 
the  ages.  His  confidence  in  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  his 
own  conception  was  so  perfect  that  it  did  not  disturb  him 
to  go  with  it  directly  athwart  the  conceptions  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  his  countrymen,  and  even  to  disappoint  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  his  best  friends. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PRESIDENT  FINNEY  AND  AN  OBERLIN 
THEOLOGY. 

BV  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  TEMPLE  SWING. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  will  allow  only  a  glance 
at  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  President  Finney’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  historical  theology  of  Oberlin.  Professors 
Morgan  and  Cowles,  and  for  a  few  years  President  Mahan, 
were  valuable  co-laborers  with  Mr.  Finney.  But  that 
Oberlin  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  theology,  is  more  es¬ 
pecially  due  to  the  lives  of  Charles  G.  Finney  and  James 
H.  Fairchild.  The  theology  which  President  Fairchild 
has  shaped  and  somewhat  modified  was  propounded  in  its 
distinctive  Oberlin  features  by  President  Finney. 

Oberlin  theology,  while  similar  in  most  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  positions  to  the  theology  of  New  England,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  an  offshoot  of  the  New  England  theol¬ 
ogy,  but  as  largely  an  independent  development  from  its 
own  root.  What  in  New  England  had  been  gradually 
evolved  from  Old  Calvinism  through  two  generations  of 
theological  reformers  was  substantially  wrought  out  inde¬ 
pendently  of  them  by  President  Finney’s  rational  revolt,^ 
which  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  conversion  as  to 
he  practically  inseparable  from  it.  It  was  some  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  the  same  old  Calvinism,  which  he 
found  in  the  pulpit  and  pastor’s  library  of  his  adopted 
town,  against  which  as  a  young  lawyer  he  turned  his  ar¬ 
gumentative  powers.  Oberlin  theology  will  be  found  to 
he  but  the  bringing  forth,  by  one  man,  of  things  new  and 
^  Memoirs,  pp.  7,  42-60. 
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old  out  of  the  inheritance  of  historical  Calvinism,  and  it  is 
not  explainable  apart  from  that. 

I.  The  most  fundamental  of  President  Finney’s  reform 
principles  was,  that  human  ability  must  be  commensurate 
with  human  duty.^  This  was  no  metaphysical  quibble, 
but  the  most  vital  point  to  be  insisted  on.  God  would  be 
insincere  if  he  were  to  command  as  duty  what  we  cannot 
do,  or  to  punish  us  for  not  doing  what  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  do  if  we  have  no  moral  ability.  Sinners 
ought  to  repent  at  once,  because  they  can  repent  if  they 
will.  It  was  to  him  the  veriest  sacrilege  practically  to 
imply  that  God  is  to  blame  because  sinners  do  not  repent 
and  turn  to  him,  or  that  the  church  should  make  pretense 
of  waiting  his  time  to  make  them  better,  when  all  the 
while  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  themselves  wholly  to 
him.* 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  at  this  time  how  the  old 
doctrines  of  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Human  Depravity, 
which  in  Luther  and  Calvin  led  with  the  greatest  force  to 
an  utter  and  complete  faith  in  the  compassion  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  had  come  to  be  the  most  widespread  excuse 
for  not  turning  to  God  in  any  active  way.  It  is  also  hard 
to  understand  how  the  correctness  of  a  systematic  creed 
had  come  to  seem  more  important  than  the  appalling  fact 
of  sin,  or  the  willingness  of  God  to  save  sinners.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  question  that  in  New  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  States,  the  necessity  of  God’s  work  in  hu¬ 
man  salvation  had  been  strangely  emphasized,  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  disadvantage  of  the  fact  of  God’s  present  willingness 
to  save  men.  President  Finney  asserted  from  first  to  last 
that  men  not  only  could  repent  if  they  would,  but  that 
they  were  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit  every  moment  they  did 
not  repent  and  yield  themselves  unreservedly  to  Jesus 

^Theology  (London  Ed.  1851),  pp.  14-16,  137. 

*  Memoirs,  pp*  146  f.,  163. 
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Christ  This  it  was  which  made  President  Finney  an 
evangelist  at  the  same  time  that  it  began  to  make  him  a 
theologian. 

The  fact  that  this  preaching  was  at  first  stubbornly  op¬ 
posed  is  a  proof  of  its  timeliness.  The  fact  that  as  theol¬ 
ogy  it  was  later  characterized  as  new  Pelagianism  ^  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  Princeton  theologians  of  the  day 
saw  their  own  form  of  truth  so  clearly  themselves  that  they 
failed  to  realize  that  the  completeness  of  a  theological  sys¬ 
tem  cannot  always  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  the  gospel 
will  be  properly  expressed  in  the  use  of  that  system. 
Though  every  statement  in  the  old  theology  might  tech¬ 
nically  be  true,  the  mistake  had  apparently  been  made  of 
supposing  everything  in  it  to  be  of  equal  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  President  Finney  wanted  a  theology  that  should 
express  the  gospel  ^is  it  must  be  preached,  and  a  theology 
that  could  not  be  preached  with  consistent  logic  could  not 
be  in  harmony  with  the  gospel  itself. 

Historically  then  President  Finney  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  earnest  preachers  of  human  ability,  as  well  as  of  hu¬ 
man  need  of  salvation,  and  in  his  fearless  logic  one  of  the 
boldest  of  those  who  have  taught  that  sin  consists  not  in 
sensibilities  and  inclinations,  but  in  the  voluntary  choices 
of  the  will.  At  a  bound  he  had  found  himself  not  only 
abreast  of,  but  beyond,  his  New  England  contemporaries 
in  his  new  treatment  of  the  doctrines.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay¬ 
lor  himself  never  surpassed  President  P'inney.  He  became 
a  critic  of  the  conservatism  of  Edwards,  who  himself  had 
given  the  New  England  movement  its  beginning.  For 
weal  or  for  woe,  therefore.  President  Finney  became  one 
d  the  prominent  forces  in  bringing  in  the  evils  or  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  new  theology.  Not  only  in  the  Middle  West,  but 
ID  New  England  and  in  old  England,  he  preached  it  and 

'Dr.  Hodge  critical  W  reviewed  the  “Systematic  Theology”  of  Presi- 
Finney,  in  the  Princeton  Review,  April,  1847,  and  later  embodied 
Dui review  in  his  volume  of  “  Essays  and  Reviews,”  1857. 
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taught  it  with  all  his  powers  of  masterful  reasoning.  The 
whole  movement  marks  an  era  in  theological  development, 
and  one  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
estimated.  It  awaits  its  historian,  who  may  also  need  to 
be  not  only  an  expounder,  but  a  prophet  as  well.  For 
without  question  many  who  have  been  thinking  of  them¬ 
selves  as  consistent  followers  of  those  early  leaders  have  in 
fact  cut  entirely  loose  from  the  old  historical  moorings. 

2.  To  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  above,  and 
not  separable  from  it,  was  the  emphasis  which  President 
Finney  always  placed  on  reason  and  common  sense.  He 
could  never  speak  complacently  of  the  idea  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  confession  or  the  truths  of  Scripture  could  be 
taught  as  Christian  truths  if  they  were  to  appear  funda¬ 
mentally  unreasonable.  The  importance  of  this  second 
point  cannot  easily  be  overestimated  in  the  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  position  as  a  theologian.  He  made  very 
clear  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  pure  reason,  that  deepest 
inborn  power  of  the  soul  which  makes  it  not  only  possible 
but  imperative  to  recognize  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,^  if  man  is  to  become  the  normal  being  he  was  created 
to  be.  While  it  was  the  practical,  rather  than  the  theoret¬ 
ical,  phases  of  truth  which  engaged  his  attention,  yet  he 
wished  to  be  theoretically  thorough,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  rationally  practical.  In  the  preface  to  his  “Theology,” 
he  wrote  these  words,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  him 
that  they  could  most  fittingly  be  placed  upon  an  entabla¬ 
ture  to  his  memory,  “  To  all  honest  inquirers  after  truth  I 
would  say.  Hail,  my  brother !  Let  us  be  thorough.  Truth 
shall  do  us  good.”^  His  aim  was  to  present  the  truth  in 
such  a  thoroughly  fundamental  way  as  to  find  men.  He 
saw  the  pulpit  dealing  mechanically  with  objective  con¬ 
ceptions  which  were  not  so  much  analyzed  as  rhetorically 
and  dogmatically  laid  upon  the  human  reason.  He  ana- 
*  Theology,  p.  7  f.  p.  ix. 
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lyred  his  terms  and  wrestled  with  the  very  problems  which 
were  troubling  men,  or  which  had  been  dropped  out  of 
mind  along  with  the  Christian  faith  itself.  When  ho  de¬ 
manded  that  everything  must  be  settled  by  reason  and  the 
Bible,  he  meant  this  in  no  external  fashion.  He  appealed 
always  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  high¬ 
est  faculty  in  man,  and  he  could  not  think  of  a  revelation 
as  being  made  in  any  other  way.  He  had  as  little  com¬ 
placency  with  the  preaching  of  the  Bible,  reason  or  no 


reason,  as  he  had  with  a  mere  rationalistic  use  of  reason  as 
a  sufficient  guide,  Bible  or  no  Bible.  In  emphasizing  them 
both,  it  was  always  with  the  deepest  confidence,  not  only 
of  their  external  harmony,  but  of  their  being  but  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  revelation  of  one  and  the  same  mind. 

This  appeal  to  reason  and  this  use  of  reasoning  is  one  of 
the  marvelous  things  in  President  Finney’s  theology.  Hu¬ 
man  reason  had  been  humiliated,  distrusted,  dreaded, 
while  the  man  whom  President  Finney  saw  had  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  positive  powers.  The  mere  theoretical  question 
of  man’s  ability,  however,  apart  from  divine  assistance,  was 
of  no  interest  to  him.  There  was  no  possibility  that  such 
a  question  should  ever  to  him  come  to  be  a  practical  one, 
because  the  very  preaching  of  the  gospel  itself  was  to  re¬ 
veal  the  divine  assistance  needed,  and  it  was  very  poor 
preaching  indeed  unless  it  should  present  the  needed  help. 
He  used  the  gospel  truth  to  aid  him  in  laying  hold  of  men, 
and  always  with  the  purpose,  and  generally  with  the  re¬ 
sult,  of  bringing  men  to  lay  hold  of  the  gospel.  And  thus 
it  came  to  be  true  of  President  Finney  himself  that  exactly 
that  which  had  saved  him  from  becoming  a  rationalistic 
deist,  had  made  him  the  most  rational  theologian  and  evan- 
jelist  which  America  has  ever  produced. 

This  fundamental  place  given  to  reason  has  been  char- 
*ctcnstic  of  both  President  Finney  and  President  Fair- 
^iW.  The  theology  of  these  two  men  when  they  were 
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working  together  proved  not  only  harmonious,  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  supplementary  and  reciprocal.  They  needed 
each  other  in  the  days  of  the  foundations.  There  can  be 
no  serious  question  that  they  will  need  to  be  kept  even 
more  closely  together  in  the  years  to  come.  Especially 
will  it  prove  true  that  to  lose  sight  of  the  evangelistic  pur¬ 
pose  and  result  sought  and  obtained  by  President  Finney 
will  be  to  misdirect  and  bring  into  grave  dangers  that  use 
of  reason  made  by  them  both.  It  would  be  to  reproduce 
the  rationalization  of  Finney  and  the  morals  and  ethics  of 
Fairchild  in  such  a  way  as  to  misrepresent  them,  and  pull 
to  pieces  what  these  men  have  so  magnificently  built  up. 
The  evangelistic  and  the  rational  have  not  been  two  move¬ 
ments,  but  only  two  impulses  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
They  must  remain  one.  We  shall  need  to  remember, 
therefore,  that,  while  the  religious  power  that  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  Oberlin  teaching  has  come  from  them  both,  it 
is  the  evangelism  of  President  Finney  which  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  give  religious  warmth  to  our  life  and  the  old-time 
zeal  in  its  expression. 

3.  From  what  has  already  been  seen,  it  will  be  easy  to 
understand  what  it  was  which  led  President  Finney  as  a 
teacher  of  theology  to  begin  not  with  gospel  revelation, 
but  with  moral  government  and  moral  law.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  Bible  as  to  a  final  external  authority,  he  be¬ 
gan,  as  the  Bible  begins,  with  God.  And  he  used  the  Bi¬ 
ble  as  an  aid  to  inquiry,  and  not  the  authority  with  which 
mechanically  to  extinguish  thought.  He  began  with  the 
Governor  of  the  universe  as  supreme,  with  obligation, 
right,  law,  and  yet  it  was  always  the  law,  and  right,  and 
obligation  of  divine  and  human  persons. 

No  theologian  has  placed  more  emphasis  on  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  even  here  in  America  where  natural  theology  has 
been  most  brought  into  use.  Instead  of  beginning  with 
the  explanations  of  an  historical  confession  of  faith,  to  be 
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taken  for  granted  and  defended,  he  joins  lecture  to  lecture 
in  his  analysis  and  enforcement  of  the  divine  government 
as  moral  government.^  He  seeks  to  lay  bare  no  problem¬ 
atical  essence,  but  makes  real  to  the  understanding  the 
certain  vital  relations  and  attributes  of  Personality.  How 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  made  all  this  mechanical 
instead  of  psychological,  legalistic  instead  of  personal,  cu¬ 
rious  and  not  practical !  But  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  lay- 
bg  bare  of  the  deepest  elements  of  all  that  constitutes  the 
realities  and  true  values  of  life.  What  he  has  given  us 
lias  been  neither  cosmology  nor  metaphysics,  but  theology, 
and  a  theology  which  could  not  only  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  but  preached  in  the  pulpit  with  conviction  and  so 
as  to  produce  conviction.  His  theology  is  psychological 
realism  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  formal  and  dog¬ 
matic.  He  reasoned  with  men  at  their  best,  appealing  to 
that  which  is  deepest  and  most  real  within  themselves  as 
well  as  in  the  universe  of  God.  And  just  this  was  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  and  a  theologian. 

4.  When  we  come  to  specific  doctrines,  we  are  struck 
not  so  much  by  his  divergence  from  common  New  School  - 
teaching,  as  by  the  marvelously  fresh,  penetrating,  and 
comprehensive  manner  of  his  treatment. 

(i)  He  had  no  peculiar  views  of  the  Trinity ;  but  there 
was  something  characteristic  in  his  realistic  conception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  always  present  with  the  truth.  He 
fcstcd  upon  this  fact  which  Christ  had  revealed,  with  his 
whole  being,  and  continually  used  it  in  his  theology  and 
K*  all  his  preaching.  The  absence  of  the  speculative  and 
furious  is  notable.  He  had  no  interest  simply  in  spirit  as 
spirit,  nor  in  any  fragment  of  a  doctrine  that  must  be  con- 
but  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  Holy  Spirit  pres- 
®twith  the  truth  of  the  gospel.®  The  truth  must  be 

‘Theology,  pp.  9-318.  p.  534  f. 

‘Memoirs,  p.  395;  Theology,  p.  637. 
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preached  and  understood,  and  ever  better  understood;  and 
in  this  way,  and  not  by  direct  and  private  revelations,  is 
it  the  Spirit’s  work  to  bring  the  fuller  knowledge  and 
power  of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  vSpirit  is  with 
the  truth  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  sinner  and  saint 
alike,  and  He  can  be  grieved  away  by  man’s  clinging 
willingly  and  consciously  to  known  sin.  The  chief 
thing  with  President  Finney  was  not  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  be  believed  in  in  some  particular  fashion,  or 
in  some  special  manner  be  appealed  to  in  prayer,  but  sim¬ 
ply  yielded  to  in  submission  by  turning  from  every  known 
sin  to  take  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the  various  relations  in  which 
he  is  presented  in  the  gospel  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
and  the  Saviour  of  individuals.  This  was  the  sane  and 
practical  way  in  which  he  taught  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  To  him  the  atonement  was  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  fixed,  unchangeable  historical  facts,  to  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  and  made  the  source  of  confidence.  It  was  that 
in  which  one  could  hope,  because  it  had  God  back  of  it 
and  his  own  divine  purpose  expressed  in  it.  It  was  the 
pledge  of  his  forgiving  acceptance  of  all  men  on  condition 
of  repentance  from  every  known  sin  and  the  submission  of 
the  soul  to  his  gracious  rule.  It  had  to  do  with  the  whole 
Christ  and  not  with  any  one  act  or  experience  of  his  life. 
It  is  Christ  himself  who  “is  our  justification,  in  the  sense 
that  he  carried  into  execution  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp¬ 
tion  devised  by  the  Godhead.  To  him  the  Scriptures 
everywhere  direct  the  eyes  of  our  faith  and  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence  also.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  not  as  glorify¬ 
ing  himself,  but  as  speaking  of  Jesus,  as  taking  the  things 
of  Christ  and  showing  them  to  his  people,  as  glorifying 
Christ  Jesus,  as  being  sent  by  Christ,  as  being  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  as  being  Christ  himself  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people.”  ^  This  is  the  realism  into  which  his  theology 

^  Theology,  p.  567. 
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leads.  The  atonement  is  not  mere  work,  it  has  to  do  not 
merely  with  relations^  but  with  the  most  vital  relations  of 
persons.  It  is  itself  religion. 

As  to  his  conception  of  the  necessity  for  atonement,  we 
shall  find  the  same  spiritual  comprehensiveness  which  we 
have  noted  elsewhere.  Realizing  the  importance  of  the 
relations  which  rational  beings  must  sustain  to  each  other, 
and  perceiving  the  true  moral  nature  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  he  sees  the  importance  of  public  justice  if 
the  authority  of  government  is  to  be  preserved.  The 
very  conceptions  of  government  and  public  justice  shut 
out  the  possibility  that  God  should  deal  with  individ¬ 
uals  without  respect  to  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to 
other  rational  beings.  The  law,  of  necessity,  has  a  public 
bearing.  To  President  Finney,  public  justice  signifies 
“that  due  administratio7i  of  law  that  shall  secure  in  the 
highest  measure  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  both 
private  and  public  interests,  and  establish  the  order  and 
well-being  of  the  universe.”  To  suppose  that  God  can 
deal  with  an  individual  as  if  there  were  no  other  rational 
beings  is  to  treat  of  an  hypothetical  question,  for  no  such 
world  is  to  be  found  in  existence.  The  only  world  of  which 
we  have  any  practical  knowledge  is  a  universe  of  beings. 
President  Finney  finds  in  Rom.  iii.  24-26,  the  evidence  that 
God  himself  admits  the  principle  that  something  must  be 
done  that  will  fully  answer  as  a  substitute  for  the  execution 
ofpenalty, — “  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
Rdemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  has  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de¬ 
clare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say, 
at  this  time  his  righteousness ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
tl>«  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.”  This  is  Pres- 
‘<lait  Finney’s  great  passage.  The  design  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  therefore  declared  by  him  to  have  been  to  justify 
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God  in  the  pardon  of  sin  or  in  dispensing  with  the  execu- 
tion  of  law.  This  it  is  primarily  and  fundamentally,  and 
not,  in  any  sense,  a  commercial  transaction.  The  atone¬ 
ment  and  the  sanctions  of  the  law  are  not  hostile,  but  iden¬ 
tical  in  spirit  and  aim.^  The  heart  of  the  lawgiver  is  re¬ 
vealed  through  the  precepts,  sanctions,  and  executions  of 
his  law  when  it  is  able  to  beget  awe  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  entire  confidence  and  love  on  the  other.  There¬ 
fore,  “whatsoever  can  as  effectually  reveal  God,  make 
known  the  hatred  of  sin,  his  love  of  order,  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  government  and  to  promote  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  his  creatures,  as  the  execution  of  his  law 
would  do,  is  a  full  satisfaction  of  public  justice.”^  Atone¬ 
ment  therefore  becomes  “a  most  important  part  of  moral 
government,”  and  not  an  abrogation  of  it,  and  is  needed 
“  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  offers  and  promises  of  par¬ 
don,  and  in  all  the  promises  of  God  to  man.”^  And  this 
it  can  be  because  “God’s  great  and  disinterested  love  to 
sinners  themselves  and  his  love  to  the  universe  at  large 
was  a  prime  reason  for  the  atonement.”  Sin  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  “manifestation  of  forbearance,  mercy, 
self-denial,  and  suffering  for  enemies  that  were  within  his 
own  power,  and  for  those  from  whom  he  could  expect  no 
equivalent  in  return.”  It  furnished  to  them  the  highest 
motive  to  virtue.  “  If  the  benevolence  manifested  in  the 
atonement  does  not  subdue  the  selfishness  of  sinners,  their 
case  is  hopeless.”  Also  nothing  could  be  more  highly  cal¬ 
culated  to  establish  and  confirm  the  confidence,  love,  and 
obedience  of  holy  beings.  “  The  atonement  is  a  higher 
expression  of  His  regard  for  public  interest  than  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  law.” 

It  is  important,  to  an  understanding  and  proper  estima¬ 
tion  of  President  Finney  as  a  theologian,  to  remember  that 
for  him  the  atonement  “is  valuable  only  and  just  so  far  as 
^  Memoirs,  p.  339.  *  Theology,  p.  332.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  333t  335- 
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it  reveals  God,  and  tends  to  promote  virtue  and  happiness.”  ‘ 
“Advice  has  moral  power  [in  the  sense  of  power  as  motive]. 
Precept  has  moral  power.  Sanction  has  moral  power.  But 
example  is  the  highest  moral  influence  that  can  be  exerted 
by  any  being.  .  .  .  The  example  of  God  is  the  highest 
moral  influence  in  the  universe.  ...  In  the  atonement, 
God  has  given  us  the  influence  of  his  own  example,  has 
exhibited  his  own  love,  his  own  compassion,  his  own  self- 
denial,  liis  own  patience,  his  own  long-suffering,  under 
abuse  from  enemies.  In  the  atonement  he  has  exhibited 
all  the  highest  and  most  perfect  forms  of  virtue  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  our  senses,  and  labored,  wept,  suffered,  bled,  and 
died  for  men.  This  is  not  only  the  highest  revelation  of 
God  that  could  be  given  to  men,  but  is  giving  the  whole 
weight  of  his  own  example  in  favor  of  all  the  virtues  which 
he  requires  of  man.”  “It  completes  the  circle  of  govern¬ 
mental  motives  and  is  the  filling  up  of  the  revelation  of 
God.”  3  “paith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  rolls  a  moun¬ 
tain  weight  of  crushing  and  melting  considerations  upon 
the  heart  of  the  sinner.”  “  If  the  atonement  is  not  believed 
in,  it  is  to  that  mind  no  revelation  at  all,  and  with  such  a 
mind  the  gospel  has  no  power.  But  the  atonement  tends 
in  the  highest  manner  to  produce  in  the  believer  the  spirit 
of  entire  and  universal  consecration  to  God,  and  shows  how 
solid  a  foundation  the  saints  have  for  unbroken  and  eternal 
repose  and  confidence  in  God.”  ^ 

It  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  see  why  Oberlin  theology 
was  never  mere  theology,  and  its  doctrines  never  mere  dog¬ 
matic  or  systematic  doctrines.  The  emphasis  of  life,  and 
truth,  and  law  has  never  been  in  any  merely  formal,  intel¬ 
lectual,  or  legal  sense.  All  has  been  quivering  with  the 
love  and  law  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  of  the  quickened 
human  consciousness.  And  yet  with  President  Finney 
personality  in  theology  has  not  destroyed  or  swallowed  up 
‘Theology,  p.  337.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  338.  3/d*V/.,p.  350.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  349. 
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moral  distinctions,  but  rather  reinforced  them  as  they  are 
hardly  to  be  found  emphasized  by  any  other  theologian. 

(3)  From  the  point  of  advantage  now  gained  by  this 
fuller  glance  at  his  conception  of  atonement,  it  will  be  easy 
to  understand  why  President  Finney  could  not  regard  the 
justification  of  the  sinful  man  as  a  forensic  act.  As  to  the 
ground  of  justification  he  denies  it  to  faith,  which  is  only 
a  condition,  and  not  the  ground  itself ;  “  neither  our  faith, 
nor  repentance,  nor  love,  nor  life,  nor  anything  done  by  us 
or  wrought  in  us,  is  the  ground  of  our  justification.”  ^  He 
sees  the  fatal  danger  of  substituting  these  in  the  place  of 
Christ  himself.  But  he  does  not  stop  here.  “Neither  is 
the  atonement,  nor  anything  in  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ,  the  foundation  of  our  justification  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  procuring  cause.”  ^  He  particularly  objected  to 
the  view  that  it  is  founded  in  Christ’s  having  literally  suf¬ 
fered  the  exact  penalty  of  the  law  for  sinners,  and  in  this 
sense  literally  purchasing  their  justification  and  eternal 
salvation.^  But  the  ground  of  our  justification  lies  deep  in 
the  heart  of  infinite  love.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  safely  manifesting  the  benevolence 
of  God  in  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  sinners.  A 
merciful  disposition  in  the  whole  Godhead  is  the  ground.^ 
Mercy  would  have  saved  without  an  atonement,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  do  so.  We  owe  everything  to  that  merci¬ 
ful  disposition  which  performed  the  mediatorial  work.* 
The  disinterested  and  infinite  love  of  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  the  true  and  only  foundation  of  the  jus¬ 
tification  and  salvation  of  sinners.  And  so  he  turns  from 
love  in  any  mere  ethical  sense,  he  plays  with  no  mere  rela¬ 
tions  between  persons,  but  he  refers  everything  back  to  the 
persons  themselves.  When  he  says  that  God  is  love,  he 
immediately  explains  even  this  statement  by  saying  that 

•  Theology,  p.  566.  p.  566.  p.  346- 

^Ibid.,  p.  551.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  566. 
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God  is  infinitely  benevolent  in  the  sense  that  all  he  does  or 
lays  or  suffers,  permits  or  omits,  is  for  one  and  the  same 
ultimate  reason,  viz.  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  univer- 
sl  being.  And  in  this  world  of  beings  no  one  could  ever 
be  uncertain  as  to  whether  President  Finney  thought  of 
God  as  only  one  of  them  in  importance.  He  leaves  man 
turned,  not  toward  the  universe  to  struggle  in  the  grip  of 
moral  law,  but  toward  God  himself,  who  is  more  than  all 
else,  and  who  loves  him  as  Christ  alone  is  able  to  reveal. 

(4)  The  greatest  anxiety  about  Oberlin’s  theology  came 
from  the  so-called  doctrine  of  Perfection,  about  which 
much  was  said  abroad,  but  little,  apparently,  exactly 
bown.  This  doctrine  does  not  primarily  have  reference 
to  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  simplicity  of  moral 
action,^  although  President  Finney  always  held  that  nothing 
is  holiness  at  all  which  is  less  than  entire  obedience  or  su¬ 
preme  disinterested  benevolence.  If  faith  is  weak,  it  is  yet 
not  sinful  when  those  who  have  it  confide  in  whatever 
truth  they  apprehend.  But  that  sin  and  holiness  should 
coexist  in  the  same  mind  he  considered  an  absurd  philoso¬ 
phy,  contrary  alike  to  Scripture  and  common  sense,  because 
it  overlooks  that  in  which  holiness  must  always  consist,  viz. 
in  the  ultimate  choice,  and  in  all  subordinate  volitions 
which  have  reference  to  the  ultimate  choice.  The  Christian 
who  sins  must  return  and  do  again  the  first  works  of  re¬ 
pentance.^  Repentance  is  made  easier,  yet  he  must  repent. 

But  President  Finney’s  teaching  of  Christian  perfection 
in  so  far  as  he  thought  of  himself  as  standing  for  it,  came 
in  connection  with  his  exposition  of  Sanctification.^  And 
»t  must  be  clearly  held  in  mind  that  he  had  to  do  not  so 
■uch  with  the  actual  attainment  of  Sanctification  as  with 
the  question  whether,  in  view  of  certain  great  reasons,  the 
Christian  may  not  reasonably  hope  for  its  attainment  in  this 
present  life.  In  other  words,  he  considered  the  permanency 
'Theology,  pp.  140-153.  *Ibid.,  p.  557  f.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  568-766. 
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of  Christian  obedience  as  something  more  than  a  hopeless  im¬ 
possibility.^  And  therefore  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  hopelessness,  and  of  stimulating  earnest  Christian 
purpose,  in  view  of  well-grounded  hope.  And  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine,  instead  of  unnerving  the  soul,  mysti¬ 
fying  the  intellect,  running  into  the  deception  of  mere 
subjective  feeling,  served  to  increase  the  content  of  Chris¬ 
tian  knowledge  as  a  necessary  condition,  centered  the  en¬ 
deavor  straight  upon  the  supreme  end  of  all  Christian  life, 
and  inspired  his  own  soul  with  hope  and  courage,  so  that 
he  was  called  out  at  his  best  in  the  use  of  the  best  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  best.  For  it  must  be  continually 
remembered,  that  the  end  which  President  Finney  sought 
in  the  doctrine  was  no  new  subjective  experience  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  individual  soul ;  no  ideal  and  super¬ 
natural  state  of  blessedness  to  be  bestowed  by  the  power  of 
God ;  no  annihilation  of  temptation  outside  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  flesh  within.*  The 
end  to  be  sought  in  the  Christian  intention  was  nothing 
less  than  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general, — the  supreme 
love  of  God  and  the  equal  love  of  neighbor. 

In  affirming  the  reasonableness  of  the  hope  that  this 
Christian  intention  shall  prove  lasting  and  permanent  in 
fidelity  in  the  present  life  now,  he  rested  in  particular  upon 
three  lines  of  argument,  which  were  not  generally  disputed, 
even  by  the  New  School  opponents  of  his  doctrine: 
ist.  The  human  soul  has  ability  to  do  all  that  God  lays 
upon  it  as  end  or  duty ;  2d.  The  individual  is  not  expected 
to  do  this  alone  and  unaided ;  3d.  The  gospel  does  promise 
and  exhort  to  just  this  end.  These  were  the  reasons  from 
which  he  drew  his  proposition  that  the  earnest  Christian 
has  a  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  he  may  attain  to  sta¬ 
bleness  of  Christian  purpose  in  this  life.  And  he  therefore 
‘Theology,  p.  597.  * /dzV/.,  p.  595. 
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considered  it  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  errors  for  a 
Christian  to  be  taught  that  he  cannot  ever  expect  “to  cease 
abusing  God  while  he  lives  in  this  world.”  The  second 
point  just  mentioned  is  especially  important  in  our  present 
estimate  of  President  Finney,  because  it  shows  how  con¬ 
sistent  his  theology  is  with  itself,  and  how  safe  from  every¬ 
thing  subjective  and  fanatical.  In  the  assistance  which  the 
soul  with  its  ability  is  to  receive  he  makes  particularly  im¬ 
portant  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  would 
have  been  the  place  for  subjective  mysticism  to  display 
itself,  if  he  had  possessed  a  trace  of  it.  His  realism  is, 
however,  not  subjective,  but  objective.  He  is  not  leading 
in  the  direction  of  mystic  communion  with  the  unrevealed 
God  himself.  On  the  contrary  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  even  when  dwelling  in  the  human  soul,  has  a 
special  work  to  do  for  very  practical  ends,  a  work  wholly  of 
the  nature  of  moral  influence  and  not  of  force.^  “  We 
need  knowledge  of  ourselves,  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  aids 
us,— knowledge  of  our  past  sins, — their  aggravation,  guilt, 
and  dire  desert ;  we  need  knowledge  of  our  spiritual  weak¬ 
ness,  in  consequence  of  our  own  natures,  selfish  habits,  and 
the  power  of  temptation ;  we  need  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  teach  us  the  character  of  God,  the  nature  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  the  purity  of  his  law,  the  necessity  and  fact  of  atone¬ 
ment;  we  need  him  to  teach  us  our  need  of  Christ  in  all 
his  offices  and  natures,  spiritual  and  governmental ;  we  need 
the  revelations  of  Christ  in  our  own  souls  in  all  these  rela¬ 
tions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  in  us  that  appropriating 
faith  without  which  Christ  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  our  sal¬ 
vation.”’^  And  then  President  Finney  proceeds  to  intro¬ 
duce,  step  by  step,  all  the  revealed  relations  in  which  the 
Scriptures  have  held  up  Christ  in  his  historical  and  exalted 
character, — sixty-one  of  them  in  all.^  These,  perceived  by 
the  intellect  and  made  influential  in  the  soul.  President  Fin- 
*  Theology,  p.  595.  * 376.  pp.  637-684. 
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ney  declares  to  be  the  means  by  which  God  in  his  gospel 
scheme  is  to  assist  the  Christian  in  remaining  loyally  true 
and  stable  in  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of 
being  in  general,  i.e.  in  his  deep  and  unselfish  love  of  God 
and  man.  The  merely  intellectual  or  rationalistic  is  just  as 
foreign  as  the  mystical  or  the  sentimental.  This  is  the 
marvelous  in  President  Finney’s  theology. 

That  this  teaching  was  misunderstood  and  misrepresent¬ 
ed  is  a  comment  on  the  times  themselves.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  the  existence  of  an  Antinomian  Per¬ 
fectionism  which  was  seeking  to  make  headway  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York.  Not  that  there  was  anything  in 
common  between  this  and  the  “sanctification”  of  President 
F'inney,^  for  they  were  as  different  as  could  well  be.  But 
anything  looking  like  Perfectionism  was  feared  as  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element.  Suspicions  were  finally  allayed  and  mis¬ 
apprehensions  removed,  but  it  was  not  in  a  year  or  a  dec¬ 
ade.^  It  was  really  not  till  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  1871  that  Oberlin  was,  in  the  East,  fully  recog¬ 
nized  on  her  merits.  Dr.  Buddington,  the  moderator  d 
the  council,  could  truthfully  say,  at  the  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  Council  Hall,  “  We  stand  on  the  grave  of 
buried  prejudices.” 

In  intellectual  insight  into  the  deepest  realities  of  relig¬ 
ion,  in  originality  of  treatment  and  in  logical  power.  Pres¬ 
ident  Finney  is  to  be  ranked  side  by  side  with  Edwards. 

•Memoirs,  pp.  341,  343;  Theology,  p.  568  ff. 

*  Presbyterians  in  New  York  busied  themselves  to  oppose  Oberlin  as 
early  as  1841  (Theology,  pp.  575-582).  The  misapprehension  of  Oberlin’i 
teaching  led  the  Michigan  Congregationalists  to  move  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  new  seminary  in  Chicago,  and  in  1844  and  1845  l)oth  the 
Michigan  Synod  and  the  Michigan  Association  were  appointing  commit¬ 
tees  and  hearing  reports  as  to  the  best  method  of  "  removing  the  error." 
But,  beginning  with  1867,  the  Michigan  Association  has  passed  no  lew 
than  twelve  various  votes  of  confidence  in  Oberlin  in  the  very  practical 
way  of  urging  the  completion  of  their  Michigan  Professorship  in  the 
seminary  at  Oberlin. 
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They  are  the  two  greatest  American  theologians.  Many 
have  surpassed  President  Finney  in  the  symmetry  of  theo¬ 
logical  form ;  none,  in  the  acuteness  of  original  perception. 
None  have  shown  such  an  emphasis  of  objectivity  in  the¬ 
ology,  while  so  far  removed  from  everything  savoring  of 
mere  intellectualism.  No  one  has  made  more  of  reason 
and  intuition,  while  being  absolutely  free  from  the  pursuit 
of  philosophical  ends,  and  moving  completely  in  the  sphere 
of  the  religious  and  personal.  If,  to  him,  love  could  never 
become  a  sentimentalism  without  law,  obligation  never 
could  become  a  mere  legalism  without  love.  He  never 
slighted  the  doctrines  or  ignored  them.  When  he  crit¬ 
icized  the  dogmas  of  others,  it  was  never  that  he  was 
pleased  to  knock  against  theology  as  such,  but  because  he 
felt  within  himself  the  power  to  deepen,  strengthen,  and 
vivify  a  rational  faith  in  the  deeper  truth  behind  the  old 
statements. 

The  heart-warmth  of  the  Oberlin  theology  and  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  spirit  which  characterized  its  best  Christian  work¬ 
ers  has  been  due  to  no  external  imitation  of  others,  or  to 
any  mere  imitation  of  President  Finney’s  methods,  but  to 
a  common  grasping  at  first  hand  of  the  fresh  deep  concep¬ 
tions  of  Christian  truth,  and  hence  of  Christian  life.  None 
of  it  was  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  and  none  of  it  with  theo¬ 
logical  vagueness.  It  was  never  the  magnifying  of  the 
trifling  and  a  spiritual  blindness  to  the  greatest  things  of 
revealed  truth.  He  believed  all  the  great,  deep  things  of 
religion  because  he  saw  them  in  something  of  their  true 
greatness  and  in  their  important  relations.  In  breaking  in 
upon  the  spiritual  deadness  which  had  come  from  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  divine  sovereignty,  grace,  and  human 
ability,  in  which  whole  Christian  communities  seemed 
to  lie  paralyzed,  he  entered  into  a  new  world  where  God 
was  seen  in  a  new  greatness,  where  men  were  enabled  to 
realize  as  never  before  their  true  sinfulness  and  real  weak- 
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ness,  and  where  the  moral  and  spiritual  dynamic  were 
never  more  vitalizing  or  fuller  of  spiritual  power. 

Any  development  of  theology  at  Oberlin  which  in  the 
future  shall  make  living  and  great  the  deep  things  of  rea¬ 
son  and  revelation,  can  but  find  itself  drawn  by  an  irresist¬ 
ible  spiritual  affinity  to  the  life  and  thought  of  him  who 
laid  the  broad  rational  foundations  while  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  first  full  pulses  of  a  new  and  vigorous  relig¬ 
ious  life. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
FALL  OF  MAN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  NIXON  CARVER. 

One  of  the  first  things  learned  by  the  student  of  com¬ 
parative  religion  is  the  broad  distinction  between  nature 
religions  and  ethical  religions ;  the  former  based  on  a 
theory  of  nature  and  the  latter  on  a  theory  of  good  and 
evil.  Since  the  former  attempt  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  physical  nature,  and  the  latter  for  the  existence 
of  evil,  it  is  natural  that  the  former  should  offer  us  charms 
and  incantations  against  the  powers  of  nature,  and  that  the 
latter  should  offer  us  a  plan  of  salvation  from  sin. 

The  failure  to  observe  this  fundamental  distinction,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  failure  to  remember  that  our  religion 
belongs  to  the  class  of  ethical  religions,  has  led  to  some 
popular  misapprehensions  concerning  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis.  At  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  story  of  the  Fall  is  simply  an 
account  of  the  entrance  of  evil  into  the  world,  and  not  an 
attempt  to  furnish  scientific  information  about  the  material 
universe.  The  theory  of  evil  there  presented  may  be  tested 
by  some  of  the  results  of  recent  economic  analysis. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  go  without  saying,  that  the  word 
“evil,”  as  here  used,  has  no  connection  with  physical  pains 
or  calamities.  If  lightning  strikes  ^a  man,  or  a  tree  falls  on 
him;  if  a  wild  beast  devours  him,  or  microbes  waste  his 
tissues,  the  results  are  regarded  as  evil  from  another  stand¬ 
point  But  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  or  an  ethical  re¬ 
ligion  such  events  have  no  moral  quality.  For  such  things 
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the  Scriptures  offer  no  explanation,  and  from  them  they 
offer  no  salvation.  The  evils  we  have  to  account  for  are  in 
man’s  heart,  or  in  his  social  surroundings.  Evil,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  a  lack  of  adjustment  to  a 
man’s  environment.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term,  it  means  a  lack  of  adjustment  to  that  part  of  one’s 
environment  which  consists  of  other  men.  This  is  still  a 
broader  term  than  “sin,”  which  implies  a  knowledge  of 
moral  qualities  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

For  evils  of  this  kind  we  must  find  the  occasion  in  an  an¬ 
tagonism  of  interests,  real  or  supposed,  among  mankind.  It 
may  be  that,  in  a  broad  philosophical  sense,  the  real  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  men  harmonize.  But  in  order  to  support  such  a 
doctrine  a  somewhat  specialized  philosophical  definition  of  \ 
self-interest  has  to  be  adopted.  The  undoubted  fact  is, 
that,  as  men  understand  their  own  interests,  these  interests 
are  not  always  harmonious.  So  far  as  men  can  understand 
their  own  needs,  two  men  frequently  need  the  same  thing, 
when  only  one  can  have  it.  It  may  be  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  the  man  who  fails  to  get  it  must 
perish.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  to  prove  that  it 
is  for  the  interests  of  the  one  to  die  for  want  of  the  article 
in  question,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  other  to  possess  it 
and  survive,  especially  when  to  the  former  it  seems  that  | 
his  need  for  it  transcends  every  other  interest.  So  long  as 
their  interests  seem  to  them  to  conflict  so  radically,  men 
will  have  trouble  getting  along  together,  and  there  will  be 
evil  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  j 
to  conceive  of  a  community  of  men  living  in  strife  and  en¬ 
mity,  when  their  interests  were  all  harmonious. 

Justice  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  working  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  antagonistic  interests  are  to  be  adjusted 
in  the  best  conceivable  manner.  In  the  practice  of  the 
most  civilized  nations,  it  is  that  working  principle  upon 
which  antagonistic  interests  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  se* 
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cure  the  most  happiness  and  the  least  unhappiness  to  all 
concerned.  When  a  dispute  is  settled  on  any  other  basis ; 
when,  for  example,  the  stronger  party  to  a  controversy 
wins  his  case  because  he  is  the  stronger,  or  because  he  is 
smoother  in  flattery,  or  on  any  other  ground  than  this  gen¬ 
eral  working  principle, — there  is  said  to  be  injustice. 

But,  what  is  the  basis  of  this  antagonism  of  interests 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem  of  evil  ? 
Men  do  not  usually  quarrel  over  that  which  no  one  wants. 
Where  a  quarrel  exists,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  grow  in  some 
way  out  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  want  the  same 
thing.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  air  and  sunlight  are 
not  the  objects  of  dispute,  because,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  each  individual  can  have  all  he  wants  without  de¬ 
priving  any  one  else.  But  when  conditions  arise  where 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  even  air  and  sunlight  be¬ 
come  the  objects  of  disputes.  In  well-watered  countries, 
the  ownership  of  the  water  in  streams  does  not  give  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  litigation ;  but  in  the  arid  States  of  the 
West  that  becomes  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  The 
law  of  riparian  rights  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  such  regions,  and  gives  rise  to  endless  lit¬ 
igations,  quarrels,  and  even  bloody  feuds.  It  seems,  then, 
that  unsatisfied  wants,  or  wants  the  means  for  whose  satis¬ 
faction  nature  does  not  provide  in  sufficient  abundance, 
give  rise  to  this  antagonism  of  interests,  which  accounts  so 
largely  for  our  social  troubles. 

A  little  thought  at  this  point  will  convince  us  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  political  economy,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  solution  of  the  problem  now  before  us. 
Wealth,  as  generally  understood,  includes  only  those  things 
vhich  have  value.  Value  is  a  quality  which  results  from 
utility  and  scarcity.  That  is  to  say,  a  thing  must  be  both 
useful  and  scarce  or  it  will  have  no  value.  It  is  that  word 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  227.  6 
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“scarcity”  which  connects  economics  with  the  problem  of 
evil.  No  matter  how  useful  a  thing  may  be,  no  onethinb 
of  making  property  of  it  unless  it  happens  also  to  be  scarce, 
that  is,  unless  there  is  too  little  of  it  to  satisfy  all  who  want 
it  It  has  no  value ;  that  is,  no  one  will  give  anything  for 
it,  nor  go  to  any  trouble  to  get  it,  unless  there  is  less  of  it 
at  hand  than  some  one  wants.  It  is  only  when  men  want 
more  of  a  thing  than  they  have  that  they  set  a  value  or 
price  upon  it.  Since  wealth  and  value  involve  the  idea  of 
scarcity  and  the  existence  of  unsatisfied  wants,  and  these  in 
turn  involve  the  antagonism  of  interests,  which  is  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  evil  in  this  world,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  large 
a  part  wealth  plays  in  the  problem  of  evil.  A  very  good 
thing  may  be  the  source  of  much  trouble.  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  as  an  experiment  in  exegetics,  that  some  one 
should  try  it  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  the  familiar 
passage,  “  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  word  “  root,”  rather  than  on 
the  word  “love.” 

The  existence  of  an  unsatisfied  want,  or  a  want  for 
which  nature  has  not  provided  ample  means  of  satisfaction, 
is  the  primary  social  fact.  Around  this  fact  cluster  the 
kindred  sciences  of  economics,  jurisprudence,  and  politics. 

I  believe  that  ethics  also  has  a  very  direct  interest  in  it 
The  discussion  of  the  relation  of  this  fact  to  our  common 
social  life,  in  its  various  phases,  shows  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  the  essential  unity  of  all  the  social  sciences. 
In  this  fact  we  find  the  primary  industrial  force.  Here 
we  discover  the  motive  which  has  produced  our  industrial 
civilization.  Here  we  find  the  basis  of  social  organization 
and  the  origin  of  questions  of  equity  and  justice,  rights  and 
obligations.  Moreover,  the  serious  philosophical  thought 
of  all  ages  has  recognized  in  this  fact  the  origin  of  the 
problem  of  evil.  The  Epicurean  found  the  source  of  evil 
in  his  warring  members,  in  having  to  suppress  one  set  of 
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inclinations,  and  to  hold  others  in  check,  in  order  that  cer¬ 
tain  special  ones  might  be  gratified.  His  remedy  was  to 
get  rid  of  this  conflict  by  giving  all  his  inclinations  free 
play,  and  treating  them  all  alike.  The  Stoic  found  the 
source  of  evil  in  the  lack  of  harmony  between  man  and  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  fact  that  human  desires  ran  beyond  the  power 
d  nature  to  satisfy.  The  remedy  lay  in  the  suppression 
of  these  desires,  so  that  they  might  not  run  beyond  the 
means  which  nature  had  provided  for  their  satisfaction ;  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  directing  his  desires  to¬ 
ward  those  things  whereof  nature  was  bountiful  rather 
than  toward  those  things  whereof  nature  was  niggardly. 
Observing  that  nature  was  bountiful  of  the  means  for  sat¬ 
isfying  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  desires,  but 
niggardly  of  the  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  animal 
appetites,  and  especially  the  social  wants,  he  conceived 
that  living  according  to  nature  was  suppressing  the  lower 
wants  and  cultivating  the  higher. — And  he  wasn’t  so  far 
wrong  as  might  be  supposed.  The  pious  Hindu  goes  yet 
farther,  and  seeks  complete  blessedness  in  the  complete 
eradication  of  all  desires. 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  “  Republic,”  ^  rec- 
og;nizes  the  general  fact  that  the  fundamental  evil  in  this 
world  is  the  antagonism  of  interests. 

"Andean  there  be  any  greater  evil  than  discord  and  distraction  and 
phirality  where  unity  ought  to  reign  ?  or  any  greater  good  than  the  bond 
of  unity  ? 

"There  cannot. 

"And  there  is  unity  where  there  is  community  of  pleasures  and  pains 
-where  all  the  citizens  are  glad  or  sorry  on  the  same  occasions  ? 

“  No  doubt. 

"Yes;  and  where  there  is  no  common,  but  only  private  feeling,  that 
'^ganizes  a  state— when  you  have  one-half  of  the  world  triumphing 
the  other  sorrowing  at  the  same  events  happening  to  the  city  and 
^  citizens  ? 

"Certainly. 

I  V.  p.  288  (Jowett’s  trans.,  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  1871). 
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“  Such  differences  commonly  originate  in  a  disagreement  about  the 
use  of  the  terms  ‘  meum  *  and  ‘  tuum,’  mine  and  thine  ? 

“  Exactly.” 

The  practical  workaday  world,  however,  does  not  trouble 
itself  with  fine  distinctions  and  subtle  analyses,  but  as¬ 
sumes  that  what  man  wants  he  might  as  well  have.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  sets  about  the  work  of  getting  it.  If  nature 
does  not  furnish  it  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  quickest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  suppre.ssion  of  the 
desire  for  it  in  stoical  fashion,  but  in  going  to  work  to 
help  nature  to  produce  it.  Hence  our  industrial  civiliza¬ 
tion. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  garden  in  which  lived  a 
man  and  a  woman  all  of  whose  wants  were  satisfied  by  the 
fruits  of  the  garden.  That  was  paradise.  There  was  no 
struggle  for  existence,  no  antagonism  of  interests.  After  a 
time  a  want  developed  which  they  were  not  free  to  gratify, 
and  paradise  was  lost.  It  matters  little  whether  this  loss 
came  through  a  new  expansion  of  human  wants  beyond 
the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature,  or  whether  it  came  through 
the  gratification  of  that  appetite  which  tends  toward  over¬ 
population  and  consequent  scarcity  of  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  since  the  effect  would  be  the  same  in  either  case. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  were  more  wants  than  could  be 
freely  satisfied  would  produce  an  antagonism  of  interests 
among  the  subsequent  population,  and  evil  would  have  en¬ 
tered  the  world.  Let  us  suppose  that  those  desires  were 
gratified  which  tend  to  overpopulation.  Sooner  or  later 
the  means  of  subsistence  must  have  become  scarce  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get.  Thenceforward  man  was  to  eat  his  bread  m 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  struggle  for  existence  had  set 
in.  Men  had  to  contend  with  one  another  for  the  means  of 
satisfying  wants,  and  every  form  of  greed  and  rapacity  had 
a  potential  existence.  When  man’s  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  inherent  antagonism  between  population  and  the  food 
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supply,  he  became  an  economic  being,  that  is,  a  discerner 
between  that  which  brings  good  and  that  which  brings 
evil,  between  pleasures  and  pains.  He  became  one  who 
adapts  means  to  ends.  Thorns  and  thistles  became  his  an¬ 
tagonists,  and  he  had  to  root  them  out  to  give  place  to  the 
herbs  which  would  satisfy  his  desires.  The  lower  animals 
contended  with  him  for  the  possession  of  the  land,  and  they 
had  to  be  exterminated  or  subdued.  Property,  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  meum  and  tuum,  came  into  existence 
when  men  had  even  to  contend  with  one  another  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  In  short,  the  mighty  process  of  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization  had  set  in.  The  human  race  had  be¬ 
gun  a  movement  from  which  there  was  no  turning  back. 
It  was  caught  in  a  network  of  forces  from  which  it  could 
not  disentangle  itself.  Adrift  on  a  current  which  set  irresist¬ 
ibly  outward,  toward  a  goal  which  prophecy  alone  could 
foresee.  In  a  word,  social  evolution  had  begun. 

The  fall  of  man  was  thus  the  beginning  of  his  rise ;  for, 
with  the  fall,  came  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  all  those 
contentions,  rivalries,  and  antagonisms  which  we  call  evil. 
Thus  evil  entered  the  world.  But  through  these  same  ri¬ 
valries  and  antagonisms,  through  this  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  comes  the  possibility  of  a  higher  development  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  positively  moral  condition  of  the  race  to  take 
the  place  of  that  non-moral  condition  of  animal  innocence 
in  which  the  race  began  its  career. 

It  is  now  evident,  I  hope,  that  evil  can  be  eradicated  only 
by  harmonizing  human  interests.  Can  this  come  about 
by  a  return  to  the  state  of  paradise,  where  all  wants  are 
satisfied,  so  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  men  to  quarrel 
about?  It  seems  not.  What  with  the  well-known  ex¬ 
pansive  power  of  human  wants,  so  that,  as  riches  increase, 
they  are  increased  that  have  them,  it  does  not  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  human  ingenuity  can  so  increase  the  production 

goods,  or  stoical  philosophy  so  reduce  human  wants,  as 
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to  bring  back  that  condition.  But  more  than  that,  there 
is  within  man’s  own  nature  an  inherent  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  those  desires  which  multiply  population  and  those 
which  demand  food.  For  every  increase  in  population 
makes  increased  demands  upon  the  reservoirs  of  nature, 
and  with  each  increased  demand  comes  increased  resist¬ 
ance  from  nature.  (Students  of  economics  will  understand 
readily  enough  that  I  refer  to  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  from  land.)  Driven  by  a  law  of  its  own  nature,  hu¬ 
manity  must  move  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse  away  from 
its  pristine  condition. 

But  is  there  then  no  hope  of  release  from  the  struggle? 
Is  humanity  to  strive  eternally  with  itself  -and  with  na¬ 
ture?  Is  the  whole  process  of  social  evolution  a  perpetual 
and  fruitless  labor?  Does  the  classic  story  of  Sisyphus, 
doomed  eternally  to  the  labor  of  rolling  a  stone  upward 
only  to  have  it  fall  again,  correctly  represent  the  process 
of  civilization  and  decay? 

Though  human  interests  must  be  harmonized  before 
evil  is  eradicated,  and  though  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
bring  this  about  by  providing  for  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  all  wants,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  quancl 
about,  yet  there  does  seem  to  be  another  way  open. 

With  the  growth  of  ethical  ideas,  and  the  development 
of  the  individual,  comes  increased  power  to  project  one's 
feelings  into  the  experiences  of  others ;  and  herein  lies  a 
hopeful  possibility.  If  I  have  developed  this  power  until 
I  can  get  more  pleasure  out  of  the  taste  of  an  apple  upon 
the  palate  of  a  neighbor  who  is  hungrier  than  myself,  than 
upon  my  own,  and  if  he  entertains  the  same  feelings  to¬ 
ward  me,  manifestly  we  could  not  quarrel  over  an  apple. 
If  every  one  feels  that  way  toward  every  one  else,  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  apples,  but  in  regard  to  everything,  hu¬ 
man  interests  will  have  been  harmonized,  and  evil  elimi* 
nated. 
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But  is  there  any  possibility  that  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished?  From  two  widely  different  sources  we  have  au¬ 
thority  for  so  believing.  In  the  first  place,  few  will  deny 
that  this  is  the  ideal  set  before  the  world  by  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  that  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  means  ultimately  the  attainment  of  just  that  con¬ 
dition.  But  this,  I  take  it,  is  so  well  understood  as  to 
need  no  discussion.  Significantly  enough,  this  hope  is 
supported  by  a  somewhat  unexpected  ally,  namely,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who,  since  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume  of  his  “  Principles  of  Sociology  ” — the  concluding 
volume  of  his  stupendous  work,  “The  Synthetic  Philoso¬ 
phy” — must  be  classed  among  the  premillenarians.  His 
final  conclusion  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  process  of  social 
evolution  is  pretty  accurately  summed  up  in  the  following 
words:  There  must  eventually  be  produced  “a  kind  of 
man  so  constituted  that,  while  fulfilling  his  own  desires, 
he  fulfils  also  the  social  needs.”  “  The  ultimate  man  will 
be  one  whose  private  requirements  coincide  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  ones.  He  will  be  that  manner  of  man  who,  in  sponta¬ 
neously  fulfilling  his  own  nature,  incidentally  performs  the 
functions  of  a  social  unit,  and  yet  is  only  enabled  to  so  ful¬ 
fil  his  own  nature  by  all  others  doing  the  like.” 

The  forces  at  work  driving  society  in  this  direction  are 
not  difficult  of  apprehension  by  the  student  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  evolution.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  insulate  our  minds  from 
the  social  forces  which  play  about  us,  and  look  upon  them 
and  study  them  as  parts  of  a  vast  cosmic  process,  from 
which  we  ourselves  are  for  a  time  abstracted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  general  ob¬ 
server  that  the  unsocial  individual,  whose  desires  and  tastes 
run  counter  to  those  of  society,  has  a  harder  time  getting 
ilong  in  the  world,  and  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  social  individual,  whose  interests  harmonize  with 
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those  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Accordingly,  the 
unsocial  individual  w$l  tend  toward  extinction,  and  the 
social  individual’s  chances  of  survival  will  be  greater. 
This  will  tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  produce  a  type  of  man 
whose  interests  harmonize  with  those  of  society.  More¬ 
over,  as  between  two  social  groups,  that  one  will  have  the 
better  chance  of  survival,  other  things  equal,  in  which 
there  is  the  greater  harmony  of  interests  among  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  it.  And  this  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  the  aggregate  of  energy  expended  will  be  greatest 
where  there  is  greatest  freedom  of  individual  action,  where 
there  is  least  repression  and  hedging  about  by  legal  re¬ 
strictions.  In  the  second  place,  where  there  is  greatest 
harmony  between  the  motives  and  acts  of  individuals,  there 
is  the  least  waste  of  energy  in  friction,  in  antagonism,  and 
rivalries;  just  as  there  is  less  waste  of  power  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  all  of  whose  parts  work  harmoniously  together, 
than  in  one  whose  separate  parts  are  out  of  harmony. 
Therefore,  the  strongest  possible  society  is  one  whose  indi¬ 
viduals  are  left  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  but 
whose  inclinations  will  lead  them  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  whole.  That,  according  to  the  new  gospel  of  individ¬ 
ualism,  is  the  kind  of  a  society  which  is  destined  finally  to 
emerge  from  the  fierce  struggle  of  men  and  nations. 

From  a  primitive  state  where  evil  was  absent,  not  be¬ 
cause  men  were  perfect,  but  because  the  objective  motives 
to  evil  were  absent;  through  the  fiery  trials  of  want  and 
the  bitter  fight  for  existence  where  the  forces  drive  men  to 
union  and  cooperation,  remorselessly  exterminating  those 
who  refuse  to  unite  and  cooperate ;  up  into  a  higher  state 
where  harmony  is  restored,  not  by  removing  the  objective 
motives  to  evil,  but  by  removing  the  subjective  motives,— 
the  narrow,  perverse,  and  querulous  instincts, — such  is  the 
course  of  human  development,  the  process  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion.  Whether  this  consummation  shall  come  through  evan- 
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gelization,  or  through  natural  selection  by  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  unsocial  elements,  we  need  not  quarrel.  But,  be 
assured  that,  whether  the  work  of  evangelization  is  well  or 
ill  done  will  make  only  a  difference  in  time.  If  it  is  well 
done,  harmony  may  be  restored  with  less  extermination. 
As  the  natural  body  throws  off  its  waste  and  useless  parts, 
so  the  social  body  sloughs  off  its  unfit  elements.  And 
through  this  process  of  eliminating  the  unfit,  the  world 
will  be  made  better  whether  it  is  evangelized  or  not.  But 
if  the  evangelizing  forces  are  kept  at  work,  much  of  the 
relentless  cruelty  of  nature’s  process  will  be  rendered  un¬ 
necessary.  Drunkards,  for  example,  will  continue  to  per¬ 
ish  miserably,  leaving  the  temperate  in  possession  of  the 
earth,  whether  temperance  reforms  flourish  or  not,  but  tem¬ 
perance  reforms,  if  successful,  will  greatly  reduce  the  suf¬ 
fering  inflicted  by  nature  in  her  remorseless  crusade  against 
intemperance,  by  rendering  such  a  process  of  extermina¬ 
tion  unnecessary.  Thus  in  many  different  ways  is  natural 
selection  aiming  at  the  same  social  perfectibility  which  the 
apostles  of  Christianity  have  long  proclaimed  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  human  progress. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION: 

THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE.^ 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D. 

Oberlin  is  a  college  great  in  history  and  great  in  hope, 
and  there  are  many  who  love  her.  The  past,  whose  rec¬ 
ord  has  gone  into  books  and  into  living  history,  and  into 
living  men  and  women,  is  glorious  and  secure.  There  is 
no  need  to-day  to  rehearse  familiar  things.  In  speaking 
of  the  Christian  college  we  shall  find  a  good  illustration  of 
its  spirit  and  achievements  in  the  institution  which  we 
serve.  Oberlin,  happy  in  name,  heroic  in  origin,  fruitful 
in  service,  was  as  bold  a  venture  of  faith  as  that  which 
launched  the  Mayflower,  or  sent  the  first  missionary  ship 
to  the  shores  of  Asia.  The  pioneers  are  mostly  gone ;  but 
one,  a  boy  when  the  ax  of  the  first  colonist  rang  amid 
these  woods, — student,  teacher,  president,  citizen,  leader, 
philosopher,  friend, — is  yet  with  us,  the  completest  embod¬ 
iment  of  the  Oberlin  spirit.  May  wisdom  and  faith  and 
love  like  his  never  depart  from  among  us. 

If  we  should  pause  a  moment  to  summarize  or  suggest 
the  past,  the  chief  service  of  such  a  comprehensive  sketch 
would  be  to  inspire  thankfulness  to  God,  whose  hand  has 
been  our  guide,  and  to  renew  our  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  trust  committed  to  our  keeping.  The  history  of  Chris¬ 
tian  colleges  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  has  been  a  his¬ 
tory  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  not  merely  of 
a  few,  but  of  considerable  numbers.  The  early  history  of 
Oberlin  reads  like  a  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or 
^  Inaugural  Address  at  Oberlin,  June  20,  1899. 
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like  a  page  from  the  annals  of  Massachusetts.  Oberlin  was 
the  most  advanced  outpost  of  the  highest  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  America.  One  cannot  read  the  early  story  of  Oberlin 
without  honoring  the  tremendous  moral  energy  of  the 
founders,  who  not  only  came  to  the  wilderness  with  the 
express  purpose  of  glorifying  God  in  doing  good  to  men 
“to  the  extent  of  their  ability,”  but  who  achieved  their 
purpose  and  made  their  college  a  power  for  education,  for 
political  reform,  and  spiritual  regeneration  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There 
are  so  many  visionaries  without  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  success,  that  we  applaud  those  visionaries  who  really 
make  a  lasting  mark  on  the  world.  The  history  of  Ober¬ 
lin  is  aflame  with  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  very 
energy  of  the  loving  God.  We  read  that  history  and  are 
touched  by  the  burning  heart  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
evangelists,  one  of  the  epoch-making  forces  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  We  meet  vigorous  thinkers  and  stalwart 
debaters,  who  tested  the  many  spirits  who  were  so  urgent 
and  fleet  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  our  century, 
whether  they  were  of  God’s  eternal  day,  or  goblins  of 
man’s  dim,  brief  twilight.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  education  to  give  the  student  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  to  show  him  the  relative  values  of  things.  Pos¬ 
sessing  this  sense  of  proportion,  the  wise  teacher  restrains 
the  zeal  of  fanaticism.  We  admire  the  sturdy  faith  and 
patience,  the  logic  and  the  love,  with  which  the  leaders 
gradually  overcame  the  eccentricities  of  some  few  of  their 
followers,  while  they  themselves  escaped  the  dominion  of 
partial  truths,  or  of  the  extravagances  and  aberrations 
which  they  shared  with  other  strong  men  of  the  time. 

Into  the  seething  and  foaming  life  of  the  mighty  West, 
Oberlin  came  with  convictions  that  righteousness  and  truth 
and  love  were  to  be  the  regenerating  forces  of  the  rapidly 
upspringing  civilization.  It  was  a  critical  time — rude,  tu- 
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multuous,  chaotic.  The  battle  with  slavery,  destined  to 
end  in  the  most  sanguinary  strife  of  the  modern  world, 
was  already  on.  Oberlin  became  an  aggressive  and  perva¬ 
sive  force  for  emancipation,  and  made  her  name  loved, 
feared,  and  hated  over  the  entire  disturbed  area  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  The  College  stood  for  humanity,  brotherhood, 
for  equal  rights  in  education  to  men  and  women  of  all 
races.  It  stood  for  the  worth  of  honest  labor  and  for  the 
right  of  elect  minds  among  the  poor  to  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Oberlin  has  not  educated  men  away  from  sympathy 
with  men.  Its  teaching  and  spirit  do  not  tend  to  separate 
the  educated  man  from  the  people.  Some  of  our  foremost 
college  men  are  so  withdrawn  from  sympathy  with  the 
American  spirit  that  their  benevolent  efforts  to  help  and 
guide  the  people  are  resented,  and  they  themselves  are 
looked  upon  as  un-American.  The  habitual  scorn  and  cyn¬ 
icism  with  which  some  well-meaning  leaders  of  public 
opinion  are  carrying  on  their  work  of  enlightenment  have 
made  the  college  man  an  object  of  dislike  and  distrust 
with  multitudes.  The  helpful,  the  creative,  the  demo¬ 
cratic,  the  sympathetic  spirit  has  usually  characterized  the 
Western  college  man.  He  has  been  a  doer  rather  than  a 
critic ;  and  one  ounce  of  creative  power  is  better  than  a 
ton  of  fault-finding.  Oberlin  College  has  illustrated  those 
two  Christian  teachings,  “No  man  liveth  to  himself,”  and 
“  We  are  every  one  members  one  of  another.”  Its  thirty 
thousand  students,  remaining  here  from  one  year  to  ten 
years,  inhaled,  nearly  all  of  them,  much  of  Oberlin’s  spirit ; 
and  they  have  entered  as  forces  of  the  better  life,  into  the 
growth  of  our  country.  Those  trained  in  colleges  like  this 
have  had  the  spirit  of  earnestness.  They  have  been  shaped 
largely  by  religious  environments.  And  here  they  have 
had  the  powerful  stimulus  to  creative  forcefulness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  which  comes  from  the  inspiration  of  sacred 
music  and  the  study  of  God’s  life-giving  Word. 
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With  all  the  rugged  masculinity,  the  assertive  courage, 
the  sturdy  independence  which  Oberlin  has  represented, 
there  has  been  no  failure  to  embody  what  has  become  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  new  education,  the  spirit  of  true  wo¬ 
manliness,  the  maternal  and  sympathetic  elements  which 
enter  into  the  best  growth  of  the  mind.  Here  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  in  the  same  classes  has  been  an 
interesting  and  successful  experiment.  And  here  music, 
highest  of  all  arts,  cultivated  in  one  of  the  foremost  con¬ 
servatories  of  the  country,  has  been  a  deep,  refining,  and 
inspiring  influence,  penetrating  the  Oberlin  atmosphere. 
The  church  services  in  a  thousand  congregations  have  been 
vastly  improved  by  those  who  have  here  been  trained  and 
inspired.  This  Christian  college  has  made  itself  a  civiliz¬ 
ing  as  well  as  an  evangelizing  influence.  And  while  it 
has  continually  been  learning  wisdom  with  the  progress  of 
mankind,  it  has  been  teaching  others,  until,  after  two 
generations,  it  finds  its  ideas  and  methods  widely  accepted. 

The  Christian  college  has  regard  to  the  fact  that  what¬ 
ever  is  in  us  is  given  over  to  the  educational  process, — body, 
mind,  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  object  of  the  college 
training  is  to  make  men,  to  develop  human  nature  on  all 
sides,  including  the  moral  and  spiritual  sides.  It  believes 
that  the  object  of  education  is  to  fit  young  people  “  for  high 
and  noble  careers,  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  useful  to 
mankind.”  The  body  is  the  organ  and  instrument  of  the 
intellectual  life,  and  the  College  does  not  forget  the  value 
of  physical  training.  How  much  watchful  care  has  here 
been  bestowed  by  trained  men  and  women  upon  the  phys¬ 
ical  life !  Athleticism  is  of  course  not  the  highest  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  college  work.  The  superiority  of  brain  and 
heart  over  brawn  must  not  only  be  asserted,  but  steadily 
adopted  as  a  working  truth.  If  athletics  should  become  an 
open  road  to  drunkenness,  or  to  apologies  for  prize-fighting, 
we  should  hide  our  heads  in  shame.  But  we  deem  the 
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training  of  the  body  important,  while  we  deplore  and  op. 
pose  any  tendencies  to  an  ungoverned  enthusiasm  for  out¬ 
door  play  and  athletic  competitions.  Man  is  a  mind  in  a 
body,  and  “the  essential  constituents  of  education  in  its 
highest  sense”  must  be  kept  ever  before  us.  True  edu- 
cation  regards  the  totality  of  human  nature.  It  does  not 
neglect  the  body,  but  it  has  respect  also  for  the  onlooking 
spirit,  that  is  to  live  with  God  in  realms  celestial  and  un¬ 
wasting. 

The  world  has  transformed  since  1833.  If  we  could  put 
ourselves  back  into  the  material  and  moral  environments 
of  the  year  when  Oberlin  was  founded,  we  should  feel 
ourselves  to  be  dwelling  in  antiquity.  Think  of  living 
before  slavery  had  been  destroyed,  before  railroads  had 
revolutionized  city  life  and  industry,  before  telephones  had 
made  next-door  neighbors  of  people  living  five  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  before  telegraphs  had  girdled  the  world, 
and  made  a  whispering  gallery  of  its  surface !  Think  of 
living  when  toleration  was  thought  to  be  a  sin,  when  the 
animosities  of  theologians  had  a  bitterness  and  intensity  to¬ 
day  almost  incredible!  Great  have  been  the  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect  in  the  last  sixty  years. 

Coming  down  to  a  more  recent  period,  that  covered  by 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  advance  along  every  educational 
line  in  America  has  been  rapid  and  re-hearteniiig.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  millions  of  dollars  came  last  year  in  special  gifts 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Real  universities  are  already  doing  genuine 
university  work  in  our  country.  New  methods  of  studying 
the  languages  and  the  sciences  are  coming  to  the  front,  and 
indeed  methods  in  all  departments  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alike.  American  youth  have  brilliant  opportuni¬ 
ties  open  to  them,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Central  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  are  not  now  in  the  condi- 
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tion  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  they  were  “still  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  parched  corn  of  learning.”  Oberlin  has  been 
steadily  raising  the  standards  of  admission,  and  they  are 
of  even  rank  with  those  of  the  best  of  American  colleges. 
She  has  done  some  notable  things  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  she  is  gathering  in  her  laboratories  and 
libraries  resources  which  may  mean  much  for  the  years  to 
come. 

Some  very  hopeful  tendencies  are  apparent.  More  people 
than  ever  realize  that  “education  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world,”  and  is  the  real  purpose  of  our  life  on  the  earth. 
A  new  vitality  marks  the  work  of  American  schools  and 
colleges.  We  are  getting  closer  to  things,  to  realities,  to 
life.  The  study  of  history  is  less  and  less  a  study  of  dates 
and  facts,  and  is  more  and  more  the  study  of  epochs  and  of 
great  names.  The  mind  should  be  much  more  than  a  pho¬ 
nograph,  to  report  and  repeat  mechanically  what  is  poured 
into  it.  Men  are  feeling  that  inspiration  is  even  more  than 
knowledge,  that  noble  feelings  stirred  are  more  valuable 
than  facts  memorized.  Oberlin  certainly  has  not  been  a 
place  for  the  repression  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  It  has 
not  been  ashamed  of  admiration,  of  enthusiasm,  of  hopeful¬ 
ness.  It  has  endeavored  to  make  learning  vital.  And  the 
newer  pedagogy  fully  realizes  that  it  is  dullness  and  lack 
of  interest  that  wear  out  the  nerves  of  the  student,  and 
that  young  people  will  do  twice  as  much  work  under  a 
teacher  who  inspires  them  as  under  one  who  does  not. 

There  has  been  no  tendency  here  to  underrate  the  value  of 
character  in  the  teacher,  or  the  worth  of  personality  as  an 
educational  influence.  If  you  consult  the  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  general  opinion  will  be  that  the  men  who 
lost  largely  builded  themselves  into  their  students’  lives 
ate  remembered  for  what  they  were  even  more  than  for 
what  they  taught.  The  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  asserts  confidently  that  “  the  influence  of  study  is  on 
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the  whole  favorable  to  the  growth  of  spiritual  life,  to  the 
development  of  uprightness,  unselfishness,  and  faith;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  opposed  to  Epicureanism  and  material¬ 
ism.”  This  view  may  be  a  wise  general  conclusion.  If 
so,  it  indicates  that  ethical  and  spiritual  influences  have  on 
the  whole  been  dominant  in  American  colleges.  President 
Eliot  justly  makes  high  claims  for  the  aims  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  American  college.  It  has  promoted  a  noble 
patriotism,  it  has  strengthened  a  better  public  spirit.  In 
some  cases  it  has  tended  to  remove  political  animosities, 
bringing  together  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 
It  has  been  a  great  teaching  force.  Here  and  there  it  has 
been  a  store-house  of  knowledge.  It  has  also  brought  to 
light  new  truth.  It  has  usually  exercised  a  unifying  social 
influence. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  study  in  itself, 
leaving  out  high  personalities,  healthful  environments,  and 
the  general  good  influences  of  American  life  which  make 
for  character,  may  lead  neither  to  unselfishness  nor  to  faith. 
Oberlin  has  from  the  beginning  believed  that  God,  his  law, 
his  gospel,  should  be  given  a  great  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  minds ;  and  therefore  religion  has  not  been 
excluded  from  the  forces  purposely  made  active  and  per¬ 
sistent  here.  Let  learning,  all  learning,  be  hallowed  by 
the  light  of  heaven,  even  as  the  light  passing  through 
the  glorious  windows  of  the  Chartres  and  Cologne  cathe¬ 
drals  glorifies  the  humblest  worshiper  “with  light  from 
fountains  elder  than  the  day.”  We  believe  that  some 
things  are  so  important  that  they  should  always  be  given 
a  required  place  in  the  college  life. 

Oberlin  has  not  been  unwilling  to  modify  the  curriculum 
so  as  to  furnish  great  liberty  in  selecting  studies.  All 
studies  may  be  made  in  some  degree  liberal  and  truly 
educative.  Let  us  not  unduly  magnify  one  class  over 
another  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  only  a  few  studies 
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belong  to  the  aristocracy,  while  all  others  belong  to  the  de¬ 
mocracy,  of  learning.  There  are  men  who  think  that  they 
discover  more  of  value  in  the  history  of  a  piece  of  chalk 
than  in  the  briefer  history  of  Israel.  We  may  challenge 
rightly  such  a  contention.  The  history  of  Israel  represents 
God’s  method  of  education  with  nations  and  individuals, 
and  has  a  deeper  significance  than  any  chapter  of  the  older 
geological  Scriptures.  Nevertheless,  science  is  divinely 
significant,  and  Oberlin  has  rendered  a  conspicuous  service 
by  showing  forth  what  I  may  term  the  religiousness  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Wisdom  would  not  make  odious  comparisons,  but 
would  learn  lessons  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Special¬ 
ization  has  its  place ;  but  it  should  not  be  premature.  It 
should  be  a  structure  built  on  a  wide  foundation  of  general 
culture. 

V  The  Christian  college  cannot  be  understood  without  un¬ 
derstanding  its  purpose, — to  mould  the  heart  and  character, 
to  shape  the  will  and  the  life,  as  well  as  to  sharpen  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  “Education,”  as  Herbert  Spencer  has 
said,  “is  to  prepare  us  for  complete  living.”  Man,  being 
the  kind  of  person  he  is,  needs  right  ideals  and  some¬ 
thing  besides.  He  needs  the  spirit  and  the  heavenly  forces 
which  help  him  to  fasten  his  affections  on  right  ideals. 
The  purpose  determines  the  quality  of  an  action,  and 
also  in  a  measure  the  results  of  it.  If  religion  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  in  education,  we  ought  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  declare  it,  to  announce  it  in  every  wise  way. 
Through  the  life  which  the  student  lives  there  should  ever 
run  the  golden  thread  which  leads  to  God.  The  aim  of  the 
Christian  college  is  not  reached  by  turning  out  students 
who  are  merely  believers  in  Christianity,  who  consent 
calmly  and  indifferently  to  its  great  creed.  It  aims  to  fill 
its  students  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  to  make  them  alive 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  to  fire  them  with  the  enthusi- 
I  of  humanity.  It  purposes  to  send  them  forth  equipped 
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with  the  knowledge  of  that  Book  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  kindled  the  imagination  and  shaped  the  moral 
sentiment  of  mankind.  The  Bible  has  ever  been  a  text¬ 
book,  and  it  is  believed  will  ever  remain  a  text-book,  in  this 
College.  The  greatest  literature  that  the  world  has  known, 
a  literature  which  has  moulded  the  higher  civilization  of 
mankind,  has  here  been  taught  by  capable  and  skilful  men, 
and  is  here  taught  to-day  by  those  who  have  welcomed  new 
truth  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  find  the  Bible  richer 
and  more  vital  than  ever.  Oberlin  has  acted  on  the  theory 
that  what  is  greatest  and  best  should  not  be  given  a  sec¬ 
ondary  place  in  required  studies.  The  President  of  Clark 
University  believes  that  the  Bible  “is  being  slowly  re¬ 
vealed  as  man’s  great  text-book  in  psychology;  dealing 
with  him  as  a  whole — his  body,  mind,  and  will.”  And 
President  Gilman  affirms  that  “  the  ethics  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  will  be  accepted  by  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ligious  faculties  of  man.”  Better  that  these  walls  of 
Oberlin  should  be  carried  back  to  the  stone-quarries 
and  brick-yards  out  of  which  they  came,  that  the  grass 
should  grow  undisturbed  over  all  the  paths  made  sacred  by 
the  feet  of  saints  and  scholars,  than  that  the  Bible  should 
be  a  merely  tolerated  book,  and  than  that  this  should  be¬ 
come  a  place  where  God  is  politely  bowed  out  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  required  chapel  exercises  here  have  become  a  unify¬ 
ing,  elevating  influence  in  the  college  life,  and  some  of 
those  who  have  gone  elsewhere  have  sadly  missed  them.  I 
know  that  the  chapel  is  not  universally  liked,  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  here  it  is  regarded  with  special  favor.  All 
schools  insist  on  some  things  that  are  not  liked.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  those  who  dislike  mathematics,  though  “it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  this  world.”  And 
there  are  those  who  dislike  the  Bible,  though  it  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  other  world.  There  may 
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be  no  more  reason  for  discarding  the  one  than  the  other. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  larger  favor  and  more 
general  acceptance  have  been  accorded  to  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Christian  college  as  the  years  have  gone 
by.  The  president  of  a  state  university  has  affirmed,  from 
his  own  experience,  the  conviction  that  a  state  institution 
cannot  exist  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a  religious  basis. 
The  many  agencies  to  promote  religion  among  students  in 
state  colleges  are  no  part  of  the  education  legally  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state.  State  universities  which  began  by  re¬ 
quiring  church  and  chapel  attendance  have  logically  given 
up  this  requirement.  State  institutions  cannot  discharge  a 
teacher  who  is  hostile  to  Christianity.  Christian  schools 
can.  Many  approve,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  the 
plans  suggesting  that,  to  an  even  larger  extent,  academic 
and  college  work  be  placed  in  Christian  hands,  under  posi¬ 
tive  Christian  teaching,  while  the  state  universities  give 
themselves  more  and  more  to  distinctively  university  work. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  colleges  less  emphatically 
Christian  than  our  own,  that  religion  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  education.  One  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  re¬ 
cently  declared  that  there  never  had  been  a  stronger  desire 
than  now  at  that  great  University  that  Christian  forces 
should  be  brought  to  bear  vigorously  on  the  lives  of  stu¬ 
dents.  As  soon  as  American  Christians  are  educated  and 
enlightened  enough  to  di.scriminate  between  the  trivial  and 
the  important,  and  to  agree  on  what  is  es.sential  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  Christian  church  will  very  likely  insist  that 
the  education  of  our  children  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
essentially  Christian  education,  and  that  selections  from 
the  best  Book  in  the  w'orld  shall  be  a  part  of  the  literature 
read  and  studied  by  all  who  are  trained  in  them.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  dominating  force  of  our  civilization,  and 
should  always  and  everywhere  be  the  dominating  force  in 
education.  How  absurd,  in  deference  to  a  false  and  un- 
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sound  university  ideal,  to  rule  out  of  the  college  the  chief 
literature,  the  most  commanding  facts,  in  the  past  and 
present  history  of  the  world ! 

There  are  special  reasons  to-day  which  show  that  the 
part  taken  by  the  Christian  college  in  our  national  life  is 
growingly  important  and  strategic.  America,  already  the 
richest  of  nations,  is  to  become  far  richer.  The  number 
of  the  wealthy  will  be  increased,  and  millions  will  have 
most  of  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  which  the  very 
rich  now  enjoy.  The  tendency  of  opulence  is  to  enervate. 
Christian  character  needs  to  be  hardened  and  fortified 
against  luxury.  And  “  a  manhood  that  can  stand  money” 
is  what  the  Christian  college  aims  to  produce,  and  what 
Oberlin  College  has  produced  in  the  few  men  of  her  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  given  their  lives  successfully  to  the  get¬ 
ting  of  great  fortunes.  Education,  refinement,  knowledge, 
are  the  powerfulest  forces  of  misery,  restlessness,  and 
vicious  discontent  that  exist  in  the  world  to-day,  unless 
they  are  penetrated  and  controlled  by  the  religion  of 
Christ,  which  gives  peace,  love,  courage,  faith,  hope,  and 
joy.  Our  civilization  rushes  to  a  vast  and  fatal  plunge 
unless  God  is  enthroned  in  the  educated  minds  of  our 
people.  Education  without  religion  is  architecture  with¬ 
out  foundations  and  roof.  Christian  character  in  the 
leaders  of  our  cities,  states,  and  communities  is  the  gracions 
something  which  the  Christian  college  helps  to  foster  and 
furnish. 

The  world  that  knows  Oberlin  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  theological  training  and  preparation  for  the  Christian 
ministry  have  been  an  integral  part  of  its  life  almost  from 
the  beginning.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  preaching  of  it,  has  not  been  underrated.  It  ^ 
perfectly  evident  that  Christian  colleges  must  be  main¬ 
tained  and  improved  if  American  churches  are  to  thnve. 
These  churches  are  not  furnishing  ministers  enough  for 
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church  work  in  our  own  land,  and  an  increasing  percent¬ 
age  comes  from  other  countries.  This  is  not  a  healthy 
condition  of  things.  From  this  town  many  hundreds  have 
been  sent  forth  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  giving  their 
lives  to  that  “foolishness  of  preaching”  by  which  the 
world  is  to  be  saved.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  in  the  high  places  and  in  the  places  misnamed 
lowly,  they  have  been  telling  that  truth  which  the  world 
most  needs;  and  telling  it  so  faithfully  and  living  so 
Christianly  that  studious  onlookers  have  often  been  able 
to  say  that  such  men  and  women  must  have  been  trained 
in  Oberlin,  because  they  were  willing  and  eager  to  do,  and 
do  faithfully,  whatever  tasks,  however  hard,  came  before 
them.  Many  parents  have  wisely  wished  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  receive  their  college  education  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  like  this,  where  artificial  temptations  are  largely  re¬ 
moved,  and  where  the  forces  that  make  for  morality  and 
piety  are  so  vigorous  and  attractive. 

But  there  are  also  some  real  advantages  in  a  rural  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  especially  in  one  situated  close  to  a  large 
city,  but  not  in  it.  There  are  more  opportunities  for 
study,  and  fewer  distractions.  Young  men  have  a  better 
chance  for  mastering  the  great  books  which  must  be  read, 
for  pursuing  investigations  into  the  chief  fields  of  theolog¬ 
ical  learning.  And  furthermore,  the  atmosphere  of  a  com¬ 
munity  like  this  is  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  deep 
feeling  and  a  ripening  of  Christian  experience,  than  the 
secular  atmosphere  of  a  great  city.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Oberlin  Seminary  should  not  become  a  great 
school  of  preaching.  The  emphasis  must  be  laid  here 
more  and  more  upon  preaching.  It  is  to  be  the  business 
of  the  Seminary  to  train  men  of  capacity,  originality,  and 
wisdom,  who  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things,  who  have  been  trained  to  think  clearly  and 
speak  effectively,  who  have  formed  habits  of  study,  and 
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who  know  that  they  cannot  be  teachers  of  men  for  long 
years  without  being  faithful  students  of  truth ;  men  who 
believe  the  gospel  with  all  their  heart,  who  mean  by 
it  no  narrow  gospel  dealing  exclusively  with  a  few  things; 
men  who  are  thoroughly  manly,  who  have  social  gifts  and 
graces,  who  know  not  only  how  to  be  gentlemen,  but  ap- 
pear  like  gentlemen  in  a  world  of  growing  taste  and  re¬ 
finement  ;  men  who  are  sound  and  courageous  and  true; 
men  of  large  hearts,  who  give  spiritual  intensity  to  their 
preaching.  For  such  men  there  were  never  grander  op¬ 
portunities  of  service  in  the  Christian  pulpit  than  to-day. 

We  ought  to  rejoice  that  Oberlin  has  had  with  it  almost 
from  the  beginning  a  school  of  theology.  In  this  respect 
it  has  had  one  of  the  elements  of  a  university,  and  has 
never  been  compelled,  like  our  state  institutions,  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  curriculum  the  highest  of  all  the  sciences. 
In  the  Oberlin  Seminary  we  have  rejoiced  in  two  tradi¬ 
tions  :  the  tradition  of  evangelical  earnestness  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  intellectual  breadth  and  liberty.  Under  no  sec¬ 
tarian  control  though  the  College  is,  the  Seminary  has 
been  identified  most  largely  with  a  special  denomination, 
the  great  college-building  and  educational  force  of  our  ear¬ 
lier  history.  Living  in  a  village  like  this,  theological  stu¬ 
dents  should  have  a  training  which  should  fit  them  preem¬ 
inently  for  the  preaching  and  pastoral  life.  One  of  the 
foremost  preachers  of  the  modern  world  was  the  second 
President  of  Oberlin.  His  fame  and  his  spirit  have  gone 
everywhere.  The  intense  evangelism  of  his  nature  ought 
to  be  embodied  in  the  spirit  of  to-day,  in  new  forms,  doubt¬ 
less.  Furthermore,  here  the  student  must  learn  the  essen¬ 
tial  importance  of  studiousness,  intellectual  progressive- 
uess,  and  intellectual  fullness. 

As  a  character-building  institution  the  Christian  college 
holds  an  unrivaled  place.  Some  studies  are  difficult; 
but  the  forming  of  character  is  both  the  most  difficult 
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and  the  most  important  task  given  to  the  Christian  teacher. 
It  is  the  most  difficult,  for  “it  is  a  far  harder  task  to 
form  a  single  moral  virtue  than  to  become  a  philoso¬ 
pher.”  Virtue  is  the  habit  of  doing  good,  and  habits 
go  with  us  longer  and  more  potentially  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  of  science  and  history.  Germany  does 
not  think  it  safe  to  educate  her  children  leaving  out 
religion.  In  France  the  schools  are  proving  a  prodigious 
ethical  failure,  because,  owing  to  a  natural  fear  of  despotic 
priestcraft,  the  highest  truths  and  motives  are  omitted 
from  the  school  life.  Criminal  statistics  in  France  as  well 
as  in  America  indicate  that  there  is  horrible  failure  some¬ 
where  in  the  education  of  the  youth.  We  are  witnessing 
a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  ethical  training ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  code  of  morality  which  ignores  religion  is 
both  incomplete  and  ineffective.  Morality  without  relig¬ 
ion  Frederic  Harrison  pronounced  “a  rattling  of  dry  bones.” 

The  future  of  Oberlin  is  not  to  be  a  slavish  repetition  of 
the  past.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  divine  evolution,  and 
we  cannot  go  backward  if  we  would.  Any  friend  of  Ober¬ 
lin  who  wishes  to  have  things  to-day  just  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago,  simply  proves  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  his  mind  has  not  been  growing.  We  welcome 
criticism,  for  we  desire  improvement.  If  anything  has 
been  lacking  in  the  past,  we  wish  to  supply  it.  Progress 
does  not  come  from  trying  to  galvanize  into  life  dead 
forms,  nor  by  deploring  that  men  will  not  do  just  as  their 
fathers  did.  Progress  does  not  fail  to  look  as  well  as  to 
move  forward.  “God  fulfils  his  will  in  many  ways.”  The 
Christian  life  of  the  college  is  marked  by  a  new  emphasis. 
Men  talk  less  about  religion,  but  endeavor  no  less  earnest¬ 
ly  to  do  the  things  which  God  requires.  We  are  ambitious 
here  to  exemplify  the  breadth,  the  liberty,  and  the  glory 
of  Christianity,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  lose  any  of  its 
power.  And  so  we  desire  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  all  that  is 
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best  in  the  new  education  without  losing  any  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  and  spiritual  potencies  of  the  past.  What  changes  the 
future  will  bring  forth  cannot  be  definitely  prophesied. 
But  these  changes  will  probably  be  along  the  line  of  am¬ 
pler  liberty  for  advanced  students. 

We  who  believe  in  Christian  colleges  believe  that  thev 
ought  to  be  so  amply  equipped  that  even  state  universities 
cannot  surpass  them.  Give  us  this  equipment,  and  you 
draw  to  the  Christian  college  more  of  the  higher  minds, 
and  hence  lead  more  of  the  stronger  intellects  into  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  is  well  known  that  on  account  of 
small  salaries,  Oberlin  teachers  have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves.  They  have  had  too  much  teach¬ 
ing  and  too  little  remuneration.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  as  abundantly  as  the  faculties  of  some  other 
colleges,  although  many  books  of  Oberlin  teachers  have 
had  a  wide  circulation  and  influence.  They  have  had  too 
few  hours  for  research.  In  order  to  do  the  best  teaching 
there  must  be  research.  A  college  that  gives  itself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  teaching  cannot  stand  in  the  front  rank.  A  uni¬ 
versity,  it  has  been  said,  “  which  is  not  a  place  of  research, 
will  not  long  continue  to  be  a  good  place  of  teaching.” 

Oberlin  must  make  more  and  more  of  science,  and  give 
ampler  facilities  for  its  study;  for  “the  arts  built  upon 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology  are  the 
chief  factors  of  the  civilization  of  our  time.”  We  have  so 
much  in  this  community  that  it  is  a  pity  and  almost  a 
shame  that  we  have  not  more,  in  order  to  make  provision 
for  advanced  studies,  for  new  knowledge,  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  that  mental  curiosity  which  peers  into  the  unknown; 
for  “  when  curiosity  dies  man  will  be  but  a  beast  of  burden.” 

Oberlin  has  been  preeminently  a  school  of  economies 
quite  as  much  as  a  school  of  economics.  There  is  one 
study  which  students  and  faculty  have  never  neglected: 
they  have  profoundly  and  faithfully  investigated  the 
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problem  of  making  a  little  go  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a 
just  claim  that  no  other  large  institution  of  America 
gives  more  to  her  students  at  less  expense.  The  spirit  of 
rigid  economy  should  never  be  lost,  even  when  ampler  re¬ 
sources  come  into  our  hands.  The  special  needs  of  Ober- 
lin  are  well  known,  the  first  of  which  undoubtedly  is  a 
million  dollars  for  general  endowment.  After  this  should 
be  placed  scholarships.  Oh  for  hundreds  of  them,  to  enable 
us  to  remit  in  part  the  tuition  of  worthy  and  gifted  young 
men  and  women  who  are  coming  to  us  from  homes  of 
poverty !  Then  we  ought  to  have  fellowships,  scores  of  them, 
for  advanced  students.  And  then  come  the  eight  or  ten 
new  buildings  required  by  the  expanding  needs  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  We  appreciate  thoroughly  the  service  which  has  been 
rendered  to  the  College  by  the  Academy,  a  school  which 
should  be  made  to  prosper  in  every  way.  It  should  be  dig¬ 
nified  by  a  worthy  building  that  will  give  it  a  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  life,  while  it  retains  the  advantage  of  connection 
with  the  College.  And  then  the  Library,  already  over¬ 
crowded,  needs  to  be  enlarged ;  and  the  best  new  books 
must  be  had,  since  otherwise  teachers  and  students  will 
remain  behind  the  progress  of  the  time.  The  sum  of 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Library  is  urgently  de¬ 
manded.  With  this  endowment  and  equipment  we  shall 
have  even  better  teachers  than  in  the  past,  as  well  as  better 
students  and  more  of  them.  Give  us  the  best  teachers  and 
we  shall  have  the  best  of  colleges. 

We  all  hope  to  see  the  College  brought  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public  school  system.  The  state  universi¬ 
ties  have  some  special  advantages  over  us  right  here.  But 
we  must  seek  to  affiliate  the  college  life  with  that  of  the 
schools,  for  the  sake  of  both.  It  is  well  known  that  young 
people  in  America  at  a  given  age  know  less  than  those  of 
the  same  age  in  European  schools,  on  account  of  inferior 
methods  of  teaching.  If  the  colleges  can  help  the  schools 
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along  the  line  of  method,  they  can  find  one  of  their  chief 
offices.  Oberlin  has  already  trained  thousands  of  teachers. 
Is  there  a  better  place  than  this  for  a  school  of  pedagogy,  a 
teachers’  college,  where  the  training  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  modern  ideas,  and  where  the  teacher 
should  be  instructed  in  handcraft  as  well  as  mental  craft? 
On  such  a  college  might  very  appropriately  be  written 
the  words,  “  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee.” 

The  generous  benefactors  of  colleges  are  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  American  state,  the  true  nobility  of  our 
republic.  Our  House  of  Lords  is  becoming  a  numerous 
body.  More  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  were  given 
last  year  to  the  higher  education  in  America,  much  of  it 
in  sums  that  would  have  seemed  enormous  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  We  have  recently  become,  to  an  extent  never 
dreamed  of  before,  a  world-power.  National  enlargement 
brings  new  perils,  new  responsibilities,  new  duties.  In  the 
colleges  must  be  trained  the  great  host  of  those  who  are  to 
become  civilizers,  educators,  diplomatists,  missionaries,  en¬ 
gineers,  torch-bearers  of  light  and  learning  to  the  millions 
with  whom  directly  and  indirectly  we  are  coming  into 
closer  contact.  We  often  say  that  the  college  should  fit  for 
citizenship ;  but  in  our  time  the  college  training  that  does 
not  fit  for  world-citizenship,  is  an  abysmal  failure. 

As  many,  reading  the  last  chapter  of  Drummond’s  “As¬ 
cent  of  Man,”  have  exclaimed,  “  Oh  for  some  one  to  take 
up  and  carry  forward  his  fine  and  stimulating  suggestions, 
and  show  the  later  and  higher  evolution  of  man  in  recorded 
history !  ”  so,  as  we  have  reviewed  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  here,  and  now  behold  this  hungry,  aspiring, 
unfinished  college  world,  the  strong  appeal  comes  to  you  to 
take  up  and  carry  on  this  work  and  place  it  upon  some 
loftier  and  more  radiant  tableland.  If  those  who  are  gath¬ 
ered  here  this  morning  are  faithful  to  the  duties  and  equal 
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to  the  possibilities  of  the  present,  this  happy  day  may  be  a 
new  beginning  of  a  greater  and  better  Oberlin.  In  the 
confidence  that  such  friends  are  assured,  we  may  feel  once 
more  that  we  are  entering  into  the  great  inheritances  of  the 
past,  that  we  are  linking  our  lives  with  those  who  have 
built  the  Bible  and  the  Cross  into  colleges  and  universities 
the  wide  world  over.  We  may  inspire  our  hearts  with  the 
splendid  nobility  of  learning  wedded  to  faith,  and  may 
deem  ourselves  justly  “  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time.”  The  higher  American  patriot¬ 
ism  is  kindled  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  amid  the 
buildings  of  Harvard  and  Princeton,  Yale  and  Columbia, 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  Williams.  Our  rational  patri¬ 
otic  hopefulness  is  enriched  by  scores  of  younger  colleges, 
which  by  far  Western  rivers  keep  alive  the  glorious 
traditions  of  a  hallowed  learning.  We  already  have  a 
noble  place  in  the  annals  of  the  mind ;  but  sublimer  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  ours  as  the  new  century  hastens  toward  the 
sunrise.  God  grant  that  faithful,  wide-reaching,  and  per¬ 
manent  may  be  the  services  which  we  shall  render  to  that 
cause  of  Truth  and  of  Faith  which  is  here  linked  with  the 
sweet  and  honored  name  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  STOCKTON  BURROUGHS,  EE.D. 

Wk  may  fittingly  style  biblical  theology  the  pulse  of 
both  biblical  and  theological  studies.  The  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  its  rise,  the  steps  of  its  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  until  it  has  become  a  clearly  defined  and  justly 
recognized  department  of  biblical  inquiry,  together  with 
its  central  position  as  related  both  to  other  biblical  studies 
and  also  to  all  departments  of  theological  investigation, 
lead  to  the  sure  conviction  that  the  condition  of  this  sci¬ 
ence,  at  any  given  period,  may  be  taken  as  a  definite  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  general  situation  and  trend  of  religious  thought 

We  may  truly  say  that  biblical  theology  sits  as  queen 
among  the  various  biblical  studies,  the  foundations  of  her 
throne  resting  not  in  one  alone,  but  in  all.  As  these,  there¬ 
fore,  are  firmly  grounded,  she  sits  securely;  as  these  are 
shaken,  severally  or  collectively,  her  seat  is  jeopardized. 
Biblical  canonics  lie  at  the  foundation  of  biblical  theology ; 
all  questions  relative  to  the  extent  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  determined  before  the  limits  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory  have  been  clearly  marked  off.  Biblical  textual  crit¬ 
icism  must  discover  the  exact  text  of  the  biblical  writings 
in  its  original  form,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  that  her 
data  may  be  in  proper  shape  for  investigation.  Biblical 
literary  criticism  must  have  grappled  with  questions  of  the 
style,  authorship,  integrity,  and  date  of  the  several  biblical 
books  before  she  can  proceed  to  arrange  in  order  the  sev¬ 
eral  truths  these  bring  her.  Biblical  archaeology  must » 
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have  made  answer,  up  to  the  present,  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  biblical  past  before  the  path  along  which  she  shall 
advance  has  been  properly  illumined.  Biblical  philology 
and  hermeneutics  must  have  testified  as  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  the  genius  of  the  biblical  languages  and 
the  essential  rules  of  interpretation,  and  biblical  exegesis 
must  have  applied  these  principles  and  rules  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  passages  of  the  biblical  writings  before  biblical  the¬ 
ology  is  at  length  fully  ready  to  essay  her  task.  Again, 
theology  in  all  its  various  departments— dogmatic,  histor¬ 
ical,  practical — finds  its  common  foundation  in  the  facts 
and  principles  of  biblical  theology.^  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article,  in  view  of  this  essentially  intimate  re¬ 
lation  between  biblical  theology  on  the  one  hand  and  all 
biblical  studies  and  lines  of  theological  inquiry  and  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  other,  to  endeavor  to  take  a  survey,  some¬ 
what  comprehensive  in  character,  of  the  present  situation 
of  Old  Testament  studies,  and  of  the  necessary  influence  of 
this  situation  upon  theological  inquiry,  in  so  far  as  this 
present  situation  may  be  seen  mirrored  in  the  present 
status  of  Old  Testament  biblical  theology,  broadly  consid¬ 
ered. 

To  clearly  understand  the  present  status  of  biblical  the¬ 
ology  we  must  view  it  in  relation  to  the  past  development 
of  the  science.  What  Principal  Fairbairn  has  said,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  present  state  of  investigation 
regarding  the  origin,  authorship,  authenticity,  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  several  biblical  books,  may  here  be  quoted  as 
especially  pertinent  regarding  Old  Testament  biblical  the¬ 
ology  as  a  whole : — 

“The  present  state  of  knowledge  does  not  mean  the  stage  of  final  con¬ 
clusions,  but  rather  of  tentative  inquiry.  On  some  points— indeed  on 
nisny— fixed  conclusions  have  been  reached— conclusions  that  inquiry 

'For  an  ^mirable  survey  of  the  place  and  functions  of  biblical  theol¬ 
ogy,  see  Briggs,  The  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  569-606.  See  also  In- 
trod.  to  Theology  and  its  Literature,  Cave,  pp.  405-421. 
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maj  illustrate  and  confirm,  but  can  hardly  change .  ...  As  regards  otben 
the  process  of  determination  still  goes  on,  and  we  may  hope  that  what  is 
still  dark  may  yet  be  illumined,  and  what  is  still  uncertain  made  finally 
sure.  It  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  that  the  student  should  see 
what  has  been  proved,  what  cannot  be  proved,  and  what  he  may  yet 
hope  either  to  see  proved  or  to  find  the  proof  of  himself.”  ^ 

This  “  matter  of  immense  consequence,”  at  the  present 
time,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  especially  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  Christian  mind  in  general,  can  be  realized  only  by  not¬ 
ing  the  path  along  which  biblical  thought  and  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  crystallized  in  the  positions  of  biblical  theology, 
have  been  moving. 

Biblical  theology  had  its  rise,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  appeal  to  the  scriptural  books,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  record  of  concrete  facts  as  distinguished 
from  the  abstract  teachings  of  philosophical  theologians. 
In  a  certain  true  sense  it  was  an  appeal  to  the  sources. 
The  appeal  was  made  in  the  conflict  arising  between  su¬ 
pernaturalism  and  rationalism,  and  strangely,  yet  natural¬ 
ly,  by  both  parties.^  From  the  beginning  the  instinct  was 
correct  that  in  the  records  of  the  biblical  religion  must  be 
found  the  character  of  the  religion  itself,  whether  it  be 
natural  or  more  than  natural  in  its  origin.  Immediately 
was  it  also  seen  that  the  appeal  to  the  scriptural  books  is 
an  appeal  to  the  record  of  history  and  to  historical  move 
ment  and  progress.  John  P.  Gabler,  professor  at  Jena,  a 
rationalist  characterized  by  great  moral  earne.stness,  first 
clearly  expressed  the  idea  of  biblical  theology  as  an  his¬ 
torical  science,  and  marked  it  out  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
biblical  study.  He  defined  it,  in  an  academical  address, 
as  the  statement  of  “the  religious  ideas  of  Seripture  as  an 
historieal  faet,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  different  times  and 
subjeets,  and  so  also  the  different  stages  in  the  develop- 

•  Introduction  to  a  Guide  to  Biblical  Study,  Peake,  pp.  xii,  xiii. 

2  Biblische  Theologie,  Zacharia  (supernaturalist),  1772;  Entwurf  einer 
reinen  Biblische  Theologie,  Ammon  (rationalist),  1792. 
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ment  of  these  ideas.”  ^  Thus  the  unity  of  the  biblical  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  emphasized, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  separation  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  theology  was  called  for.  De  Wette,^  under  the 
influence  of  Herder,  entered  into  a  discriminating  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  historical  and  organic  features  of  the  Old 
Testament,  dividing  its  biblical  theology  under  the  two 
leading  periods,  Hebraism  and  Judaism.  We  find  him 
making  such  statements  as  these : — 

"The  whole  Old  Testament  is  one  great  prophecy,  one  great  type  of 
that  which  was  to  come,  and  is  come  ”  ;  “As  every  phenomenon  in  time 
» interwoven  with  the  time  that  precedes  and  follows,  so  Christianity 
proceeded  from  Judaism.” 

The  broad  genetico-historical  method  is  thus  already  being 
emphasized.  To  the  great  Neander,^  biblical  theology  is 
Older  lasting  obligation.  Coming  after  the  negative  work 
of  Strauss  and  F.  C.  Baur  regarding  the  New  Te.stament 
sources,  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  negative  criticism 
must  be  met  with  positive,  and  that  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions  may  be  justly  regarded  as  supplemental  views  of 
truth.  Individuality  in  view-point  and  the  separate  ex- 
pres.sions  of  the  several  partial  elements  of  truth  were 
merged  by  him  into  a  higher  organic  unity.  Schmid* 
brought  prominently  forward  the  intimate  relation  between 
biblical  theology  and  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  pains¬ 
taking  exegesis,  showing  the  character  of  biblical  theology 
as  the  higher  exegesis  which  unifies  the  exegetical  process 
in  all  its  details.  Oehler®  gathered  together  all  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  uniting  the  several 
elements  which  had  been  succe.ssively  enipha.sized  in  an 
harmonious  whole.  Rejecting  the  Reus.s-Graf-Wellhausen 

*  De  justo  discrimina  theologiae  biblicae  et  dogmaticae  1787. 

Dogmatik  des  Alt.  und  Neuen  Testaments,  1813. 

"Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche,  1832. 

^Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  1853. 

‘Theologiedes  Alten Testaments,  1873. 
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position  regarding  the  late  development  of  the  Levitical 
legislation  and  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  religious  development  of  Israel,  as  he  saw 
it,  saying,  “How  can  a  genetic  delineation  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  doctrine  be  reached  from  the  supposition  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  comparatively  recent  production?”  he 
treated  Old  Testament  biblical  theology  under  the  three 
divisions  of  Mosaism,  including  the  covenant  of  the  law, 
Prophetism,  and  Wisdom,  the  former  of  the  two  last  named 
being  regarded  as  the  objective,  and  the  latter  as  the  sub¬ 
jective  development  of  Old  Testament  religion.  Schultz* 
emphasized  the  treatment  of  the  development  of  religion— 
as  distinguished  from,  and  in  addition  to,  that  of  doctrine- 
together  with  the  growth  of  ethics,  as  the  constituent  el¬ 
ements  of  biblical  theology.  Later  he  embraced  the  Well- 
hausen  hypothesis,'^  occupying,  however,  what  may  be 
justly  styled  a  middle  ground  in  his  critical  positions,  em¬ 
phasizing  strongly  the  ethical  and  spiritual  principles  of 
Mosaism,  and  tracing  the  development  of  religion  and 
morals  in  Israel,  as  well  as  Israel’s  consciousness  of  salva¬ 
tion  and  her  religious  view  of  the  world.  Beginning  with 
Schultz,  we  notice  the  influence  of  the  changing  critical 
views  upon  the  conception  of  the  historical  development 
of  Old  Testament  biblical  theology,  and  the  tendency  to 
treat  the  science  topically  rather  than  historically.  This 
treatment  is  especially  marked  in  Ewald’s  great  work,* 
doubtless,  however,  more  from  personal  than  critical  con¬ 
siderations.  Recent  treatises  upon  Old  Testament  theol¬ 
ogy,  by  Piepenbring,^  Riehm,®  Smend,®  Dillmann,’  the  sec- 

*  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  1869. 

*  Old  Testament  Theology,  Schultz  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  1892. 

5  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  1876. 

^Theologie  de  I’Ancien  Testament,  1887. 

*  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  1889. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Alttestamentlichen  Religionsgeschichte,  1893. 

^  Handbuch  der  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  1895. 
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ond  and  fourth  being  posthumous,  show  either  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  historical  arrangement  of  the  material,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dillmann,  or  an  arrangement  into  three  peri¬ 
ods,— the  first  extending  to  the  eighth  century,  and  desig¬ 
nated  either  as  Mosaism  or  as  the  Religion  of  Israel ;  the 
second  extending  either  to  the  return  from  exile  or  only  to 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  designated  as  Prophetism;  the 
third,  continuing  practically  to  the  New  Testament  period, 
and  designated  as  Jiidais^n.  The  newer  views  of  criti¬ 
cism  are  seen  modifying,  with  more  or  less  thoroughness, 
along  various  lines,  the  former  ideas  and  treatment. 

Summarizing  this  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  Old  Testament  biblical  theology,  we  may  say,  first, 
that  the  growth  of  the  science  has  emphasized  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  as  the 
data  in  accordance  with  which  the  character  of  that  relig¬ 
ion,  whether  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or  supernatural, 
shall  be  determined,  the  question  constantly  arising  as  to 
how  these  data  shall  be  interpreted.  The  growth  of  the 
science  has  also,  in  the  second  place,  emphasized  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  these  records  as  representing  a  recourse  to  history 
and  historical  movement  and  progress,  the  inquiry  con¬ 
stantly  emerging  more  and  more  evidently  as  to  what  ac¬ 
tually  is  history,  or  more  exactly  as  to  what  course  Old 
Testament  history  in  reality  followed.  The  growth  of  the 
science  has,  thirdly,  emphasized  the  genetico-historical 
method  of  study  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  But  the 
question  is  constantly  seen  presenting  itself.  Is  this  devel¬ 
opment  the  outcome  of  mere  natural  law,  or  is  there  a  per¬ 
petual  divine  initiative,  both  at  the  beginning  and  also 
moving  along  with  the  historical  advance,  above  and  be¬ 
hind  the  process,  both  guiding  it  and  giving  it  unique 
character?  Here,  then,  in  these  constantly  emerging  in¬ 
quiries,  lie  before  us  in  epitome  the  problems  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  study  at  the  present  as  disclosed  in  the  mirror  of 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  227.  8 
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Old  Testament  biblical  theology.  How  are  Old  Testament 
students  facing  these  problems?  Or,  rather,  what  may 
we  properly  regard  as  the  probable  outcome  of  the  present 
condition  of  Old  Testament  studies  as  bearing  upon  their 
solution?  Let  us  investigate  more  carefully  and  widely. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  the  relation  of  the  literary  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Old  Testament  biblical  theology.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  there  is  an  intimate  and  a  peculiarly 
proper  and  helpful  relation  between  this  criticism  and  our 
science.  The  words  of  that  eminent  and  lamented  Old 
Testament  critic.  Professor  William  Henry  Green,  so 
widely  and  ably  known  as  a  leader  of  conservatives,  well 
express  this  fact : — 

“  No  objection  can  T;e  made  to  the  demand  that  the  sacred  writing* 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  critical  tests  as  other  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  antiquity.  When  were  they  written,  and  by  whom?  For  whom 
were  they  intended,  and  with  what  end  in  view?  These  are  questions 
which  may  fairly  be  asked  respecting  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  as 
respecting  other  books,  and  the  same  criteria  that  are  applicable  in  the 
one  case  are  applicable  likewise  in  the  other.  Every  pro<luction  of  any 
age  l)ears  the  stamp  of  that  age.  It  takes  its  shape  from  influences  then 
at  work.  It  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  period,  and  can  only  Ije  properly 
estimated  and  understood  from  being  viewed  in  its  original  connections. 
Its  language  will  be  the  language  of  the  time  when  it  was  produced. 
The  subject,  the  style  of  thought,  the  local  and  personal  allusions,  will 
have  relation  to  the  circum.stances  of  the  period,  to  which  in  fact  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  it  must  have  its  adaptation,  and  which  must 
have  their  rightful  place  in  determining  its  true  explanation.  Inspira¬ 
tion  has  no  tendency  to  obliterate  those  distinctive  qualities  which  link 
men  to  their  own  age.  ...  If  now  inspired  writings,  like  others,  are  in 
all  their  literary  aspects  the  outgrowth  of  their  own  age,  then  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny  can  but  confirm  our  faith  in  their  real  origin;  and  if 
in  any  instance  the  view  commonly  entertained  of  their  origin  or  author¬ 
ship  is  incorrect  in  any  particular,  the  critical  study  which  detects  the 
error,  and  assigns  each  writing  to  its  proper  time  and  place,  can  only 
conduce  to  its  being  better  understood  and  more  accurately  appreciated.”* 

Dr.  Green  very  properly  adds, — and  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  statement, — 

*  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Green,  pp.  17,  18. 
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“But,  in  applying  the  principles  and  methods  of  literary  criticism  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  books  have  a 
character  peculiarly  their  own,  as  a  revelation  from  God;  and  a  criti¬ 
cism  which  denies  this  at  the  outset,  and  conducts  all  its  investigations 
upon  this  presumption,  is  under  a  bias  which  must  necessarily  lead  to 
false  conclusions.” 

In  other  words,  distinction  must  most  clearly  be  made  be¬ 
tween  literary  criticism,  honest  and  unbiassed,  to  which 
the  largest  liberty  should  be  afforded,  and  a  negative  criti¬ 
cism  which  starts  from  anti-supernatural  premises,  and 
therefore  must  reach  anti-supernatural  conclusions,  though 
it  may  deal  with  the  same  data  apparently  according  to 
the  same  method  of  procedure. 

Professor  Driver,  an  English  scholar,  cautious,  rever¬ 
ent,  and  conservative  in  principles,  reaching,  however,  per¬ 
sonal  conclusions  much  less  in  conformity  with  traditional 
ideas  than  those  of  Professor  Green,  puts  the  matter  still 
more  strongly : — 

"Criticism  ill  the  hands  of  Christian  scholars  does  not  banish  or  de- 
itroy  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament;  it  presupposes  it;  it  seeks  on¬ 
ly  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  operates,  and  the  literary 
forms  through  which  it  manifests  itself;  and  it  thus  helps  us  to  form 
truer  conceptions  of  the  methods  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  employ  in 
revealing  Himself  to  His  ancient  people  of  Israel,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  Himself  in  Christ  Jesus.”  ^ 

Still  another  able  English  .student,  possessing  the  same 
characteristics  as  Dr.  Driver,  putting  the  matter  both  posi« 
lively  and  negatively,  conci.sely  says: — 

"The  special  work  to  which  our  age  is  called  is  that  of  the  historical 
•tody  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  origin  and  growth,  as  the  record  of  the 
divine  education  of  Israel.”  ‘‘But  nothing  can  l>e  more  fatal  than  to 
»pproach  the  study  of  Scripture  with  a  rigid  theory,  and  to  attempt  to 
force  phenomena  into  agreement  with  that  theory.”* 

In  addition  to  these  opinions,  which  are  to  be  heartily 
endorsed,  certain  other  things  should  also  be  .said  in  this 
connection.  When  a  higher  critic,  guided  by  his  individ- 

*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  Driver,  p.  xiii. 

•The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  Kirkpatrick,  pp.  xii,  ix. 
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ual  constructive  imagination,  entertains  in  his  own  mind 
certain  conjectures,  it  were  well  not  to  place  these  at  the 
foundation  of  a  superstructure  also  conjectural,  and  espec¬ 
ially  well  to  await  the  verdict  of  tried  and  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  fellow-critics  before  presenting  these  conjec¬ 
tures  to  the  general  public  in  popular  form,  to  win,  under 
the  authority  of  a  name,  a  consideration  to  which  in  them¬ 
selves  they  are  not  entitled.  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least,  to  remark  in  two  successive  sentences  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  one  is  dealing  is  “  so  fragmentary  and  of 
such  doubtful  interpretation,”  “but  that  the  general  pic¬ 
ture  here  offered  is  correct,  may  safely  be  asserted.”  *  It 
could  be  wished  that  in  every  case  that  apologetic  utter¬ 
ance — withal  not  without  its  strongly  assertive  accent — so 
frequently  found  of  late  in  the  writings  of  this  critic”'*  might 
be  also  found  in  the  case  of  others  equally  given  to  con- 
j  ecture,  to  put  the  lay  reader  upon  his  guard.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  scientific  to  illumine  the  pathway  of  the  general 
public  by  such  doubtful  light  as,  to  use  our  writer’s  own 
figure  and  phrase,  “  the  torch  of  conjecture.”  The  people 
do  not  want  conjecture  regarding  the  historic  course  of  the 
history  of  revelation,  and  are  quite  willing  to  wait  until 
something  more  and  better  can  be  given  them.  While 
acknowledging  the  great  obligation  of  Old  Testament 
studies  and  Old  Testament  biblical  theology  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  literary  criticism,  it  must  be  strongly  said  that  con¬ 
jecture  and  imagination  confused  with  criticism,  first  by 
some  of  the  critics  themselves,  have  justly  brought  about 
much  of  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  is  entertained 
regarding  the  process  of  criticism  and  much  of  the  fear  as 
to  its  results.  The  cure  of  the  real  evil  which  exists  is 
not  less  criticism  but  more,  not  fewer  critics  but  a  larger 
number.  Professor  Green  aptly  says: — 

‘Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  Cheyne,  p.  xx. 

*  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  Cheyne,  pp.  251,  293,  et  passim. 
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“There  is  a  demand  now,  as  never  before,  for  high  biblical  scholar- 
ihip,  for  trained  exegetes  and  critics.  .  .  .  We  must  have  an  English  and 
American  scholarship  that  is  fitted  to  grapple  with  these  questions  as 
they  arise.  We  need,  in  the  ranks  of  the  pastorate,  men  who  can  con¬ 
duct  biblical  researches  and  who  can  prosecute  learned  critical  inquiries.  ’  ’  * 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  literary  criticism  to  Old  Testament  biblical  the¬ 
ology  is  the  realization  of  the  influence  of  ideas  of  develop¬ 
ment  upon  our  science.  Here  also  an  important  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  It  is  most  accurate  to  say  that  the 
New  Testament  view  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Hebrew  faith  which  had  preceded  it,  is  that  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  development.  The  connection  between  the  two  is 
regarded  as  a  vital  one,  and  it  is  emphasized  as  one  of 
growth.  The  apostle  Paul  peculiarly  dwells  upon  this 
conception  of  the  relationship.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews.  Both,  in  occupying 
this  attitude,  are  but  following  the  lead  of  Jesus,  as  he  is 
portrayed  to  us  in  both  the  Synoptists  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  divine  revelation  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
progressive.  So  says  this  revelation  itself.  The  chosen 
people  are  to  be  considered  as  learners  in  a  divine  school, 
whose  lessons  are  constantly  suited  to  the  stage  of  their 
advancement.  Such  is  clearly  the  New  Testament  posi¬ 
tion.  Modern  science  and  philosophy  in  making  so  much 
of  the  genetic  principle  in  the  study  of  all  life,  hiGtory,  and 
experience,  are  only  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with 
the  scriptural  position.  This  attitude  of  science  and  phil¬ 
osophy,  it  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  seen,  instead  of 
bringing  them  into  conflict  with  revelation,  makes  them 
most  helpfully  interpretative.  We  can  heartily  accord  with 
these  words  of  Eidward  Caird,  when  speaking  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  difficulties  in  the  pathway  of  a  halting  faith : — 

“In  dealing  with  such  difficulties,  in  the  present  day,  we  are  greatly 
*»isted  by  those  better  methods  of  historical  and  philosophical  criticism 

*  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Green,  pp.  31,  32. 
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which  are  making  the  tx)ok  of  the  past  so  much  less  hard  to  read  than  it 
was  to  a  previous  generation;  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  reconciling 
principle  of  development,  upon  which  these  methods  are  based.”  * 

Indeed  the  conception  of  the  reality  and  force  of  the  super¬ 
natural  lying  back  of  the  natural  and  manifesting  itself 
through  its  phenomena  is  peculiarly  seen  from  this  van¬ 
tage  point. 

Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  with  the  acumen  of  the 
trained  historian  and  the  insight  of  the  spiritual  philoso¬ 
pher,  rightly  estimates  the  situation,  in  his  most  helpful 
little  treatise  upon  the  “Nature  and  Method  of  Revela¬ 
tion,”  as  he  says  : — 

”  When  we  contemplate  the  true  religion  in  its  long,  continuous  ad¬ 
vance  upwards  to  its  culmination  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  when  we  sur¬ 
vey  this  entire  course  of  history  as  a  connected  whole— we  are  struck 
with  the  conviction  of  supernatural  agency  and  authorship.”  * 

Moreover  from  the  point  of  view  of  development,  we 
best  see,  in  connection  with  the  apostle  Paul  and  the 
F'ourth  Gospel,  the  relation  of  heathenism  to  both  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Hebrew  religion.  “On  a  comprehensive 
view,  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  world  and  of  its 
religion  might  be  said  to  be  a  divinely  ordered  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  — so  wrote  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  reverent  of  Christian  apologists,  whose  recent  death 
the  whole  world  of  Christian  scholarship  laments.  Profes¬ 
sor  Bruce,  in  another  connection,  bids  us  realize  that  this 
“  does  not  commit  us  to  an  optimistic  view  of  ethnic  reli¬ 
gions,  as  these  might  be  to  a  large  extent  fruitless  experi¬ 
ments  to  find  out  God,  and  yet  help  to  prepare  the  nations 
for  welcoming  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  world.”*  In  other 
words,  negative  preparation  is  linked  to  positive  by  the 
law  of  development.  It  is  also  clear  that  ethnic  religion 
in  a  certain  true  sense,  stands  in  the  line  of  positive  prepa- 

*  The  Evolution  of  Religion,  Edward  Caird,  p.  ix. 

*  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  G.  P.  I'isher,  pp.  50,  51. 

’‘Apologetics,  A.  B.  Bruce,  p.  164.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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ration  for  Christianity.  Just  as  the  universal  religion  of 
Jesus  strikes  its  roots  into  the  national  Hebrew  religion  of 
revelation,  so  in  turn  this  Hebrew  faith  of  revelation 
strikes  its  roots  into  ethnic  religion,  nearer  at  hand  or 
farther  back  in  the  past.  If  we  may  say,  “  What  we  find 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets  is,  therefore,  a  national  religion  in 
the  very  process  of  breaking  away  on  every  side  from  its 
national  limitations,”  ^  so  must  we  not  also  say,  that  we  find, 
at  the  birth  of  the  Hebrew  national  religion  of  revelation, 
an  ethnic  faith  in  the  very  process  of  breaking  away,  under 
a  divine  impulse,  from  its  ethnic  limitations?  Melchize- 
dec  is  not  yet  to  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  myths,  nor 
is  Jethro  to  be  left  as  “  having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world.”  But  all  this  is  very  far  from  saying  that 
the  Hebrew  religion  had  a  merely  natural  development ; 
indeed,  it  is  as  far  away  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  from 
such  positions  as  find  expression  in  language  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  What  we  observe  with  certainty  in  the  utterances  of  Yahweh  and  in 
the  religious  customs  of  the  oldest  period  [of  Israel’s  religion]  corre- 
iponds  only  too  well  to  the  picture  given  us  by  historical  research  of  the 
religions  of  the  Semitic  nomad  tribes.”  * 

It  Utterly  repudiates,  as  unhistorical  as  vjell  as  uubiblical, 
such  words  as  these : — 

‘‘This  pedantic  supranaturalism — sacred  history  according  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  recipe — is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  accounts.  In  these  Is¬ 
rael  is  a  people  just  like  other  people;  nor  is  even  his  relationship  to  Je¬ 
hovah  otherwise  conceived  of  than  is,  for  example,  that  of  Moab  to  Che- 
mosh.”- 

It  believes  that  the  data  of  history  give  ample  proof  that 
the  God  of  revelation  not  only  is  powerful  enough  to  re¬ 
veal  himself  under  conditions  of  Hebrew  life,  but  also, 
when  it  is  in  the  line  of  his  purpose  so  to  do,  in  conditions 
of  ethnic  life  as  well.  Israel’s  religion  may  both  be 

'The  Evolution  of  Religion,  Edward  Caird,  p.  393. 

*  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile,  K.  Budde,  p.  31  et  passim. 

’History  of  Israel,  Wellhausen,  p.  235. 
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rooted  in  ethnic  faith  and  may  be  influenced,  both  nega¬ 
tively  and  positively,  by  surrounding  ethnic  religions,  and 
yet  be  emphatically  from  the  God  of  revelation. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  consider  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  religion  upon  Old 
Testament  biblical  theology.  The  believer  in  revelation 
cannot  fail  to  welcome  all  the  light  which  can  be  obtained 
from  this  quarter.  Whether  the  world’s  religions  be 
viewed  as  illustrations  of  that  sense  of  religion  which 
universally  belongs  to  humanity,  and  are  thus  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  or  are 
regarded  as  phenomena  of  the  science  of  religion  induc¬ 
tively  built  up,  the  outcome  of  accurate  observation  and 
legitimate  philosophizing  can  have  but  one  result.  The 
words  of  Max  Muller  well  set  this  forth : — 

“  I  make  no  secret  that  true  Christianity,  I  mean  the  religion  of 
Christ,  seems  to  me  to  become  more  and  more  exalted  the  more  we  know 
and  the  more  we  appreciate  the  treasures  of  truth  hidden  in  the  despised 
religions  of  the  world.”  * 

‘‘  It  is  but  natural  that  those  who  write  on  ancient  religions  .  .  .  should 
have  had  eyes  for  their  bright  rather  than  for  their  dark  sides,  .  .  .  They 
have  raised  expectations  that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  fears  also  that,  as  will 
be  easily  seen,  are  unfounded.” 

In  relation  to  Old  Testament  studies,  however,  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  of  the  influence  of  the  study  of  ethnic,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  Semitic  and  primitive,  religions,'^  is  not  so  much 
to  exalt  these  in  comparison  with  Old  Testament  religion 
as  to  draw  such  comparisons  between  ethnic  rites  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and  those  found  in  the  Old  Testament  religion 
as  lead,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  to  the  minimizing  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  revelation  in  that  religion,  if  not  to  its  elimina- 

*  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  Muller,  p.  37. 

2  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Muller,  Vol.  i.  pp.  ix,  x.  For  an  admira¬ 
ble  presentation  of  so-called  Ethnic  Theology,  see  Introduction  to  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  its  Literature,  Cave,  pp.  187-239. 

®See,  e.g.,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  Robertson  Smith;  Religions 
of  Primitive  Peoples,  Brinton. 
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tion.  There  can  be  no  question  that  ethnic  elements,  low 
and  degrading,  are  to  be  found  in  the  popular  religion  of 
Israel  down  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  nor  is  the  period 
after  the  exile  without  their  presence.  Indeed  that  de¬ 
generation  which  is  so  painfully  manifest  in  all  evolu¬ 
tion  where  the  influence  of  the  supernatural  through  the 
natural  is  not  manifest,  shows  itself  also  most  clearly 
in  Israel’s  history.  The  failure  of  heathenism  is  not  more 
evident,  indeed  not  nearly  so  evident,  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  as  among  the  Hebrews.  But  this  very 
failure  and  degeneracy  of  the  merely  ethnic  element  in 
the  Hebrew  national  religion  only  makes  the  victory  and 
advance  of  the  element  of  revelation  in  that  religion  the 
more  marked  and  signal.  Ewald  saw  this  most  clearly 
and  truly,  and  strongly  set  it  forth. 

"As,  therefore,  the  community  of  Israel,  sprung  forth  under  Moses  in 
sharpest  conflict  with  heathenism,  and  appointed  by  its  very  origin  to 
the  continuance  of  this  inevitable  and  direct  conflict,  was  the  community 
lithin  whose  firm  walls  this  conflict  actually  reached  at  last  its  ultimate 
goal;  so  the  Bible  shows  us  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
conflict  in  all  its  different  aspects  and  stages  up  to  the  highest  victory 
which  could  be  won  in  this  community,  and  then  the  gradual  breaking 
down  of  these  walls,  now  become  too  narrow,  that  the  whole  wide  world 
of  men  might  share  the  struggle.”  * 

In  Other  words,  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  of 
Semitic  and  primitive  cultus,  rightly  employed,  is  of  e.spec- 
ial  value  not  to  show  the  absence  of  the  element  of  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  Israel,  but  its  powerful  presence  as 
measured  by  the  elements  of  resistance  and  degeneration 
which  discovered  themselves  in  that  merely  natural  evo¬ 
lution  with  which  the  development  of  spiritual  religion 
was  constantly  contending.  The  flesh  was  lusting  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  was  contending  against  the  flesh, 
through  all  the  centuries  of  the  national  life  of  Israel. 
The  apostle  Paul,  as  he  develops  in  his  letter  to  the  Ro- 

*  Revelation,  Its  Nature  and  Record,  Ewald,  pp.  208,  209. 
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mans  the  thought  of  this  deadly  grapple,  is,  as  it  were,  but 
rehearsing  the  experience  of  Israel’s  national  career. 

The  peril,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Old  Testament 
studies,  does  not,  therefore,  lie  in  the  influence  of  those 
surrounding  sciences  which  bear  upon  these  studies,  or  in 
the  influence  of  the  scientific,  critical,  or  philosophical 
spirit  upon  the  consideration  of  Old  Testament  religion.  It 
lies  rather  in  the  disposition,  which  manifests  itself  strongly 
in  certain  quarters,  not  to  give  to  the  data  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  writings  their  proper  value  as  the  record  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  national  and  religious  experience  of  the 
nation  of  Israel.  All  laws  of  human  experience  and  history 
are  to  be  scientifically  determined  by  a  complete,  not  a  par¬ 
tial,  induction  of  the  phenomena  concerned.  To  take  a  given 
group  of  phenomena,  which  are  confessedly  unique  in  char¬ 
acter,  lay  them  to  one  side,  determine  the  laws  which 
should  inhere  in  and  govern  them  by  induction  from  other 
phenomena,  and  then,  in  turn,  interpret  these  unique  phe¬ 
nomena  by  the  laws  induced  from  the  phenomena  from 
which  they  have  been  excluded,  is  the  height  of  arbitrary 
procedure  and  preeminently  unscientific.  Yet,  certain  crit¬ 
ics  themselves  being  witnesses,  this  is  what  is  being  done, 
and  the  results  are  pressed  home  as  so  scientific  in  charac¬ 
ter  that  the  lay  mind  should  accept  them  upon  the  mere 
testimony  of  authority.  Let  a  few  quotations  suffice  as  a 
sample  of  many  which  might  be  made  to  substantiate  the 
above  statement.  Regarding  the  revelation  which  the 
records  testify  that  Moses  received  from  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  we  are  told : — 

“  It  is  of  no  real  consequence  to  determine  by  what  means  Moses  re¬ 
ceived  the  revelations  which  transformed  him  into  the  enthusiastic  apos¬ 
tle  of  this  God  of  mountain  and  desert.**  * 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told : — 

“  What  the  prophets  and  historians  of  Israel  later  call  ‘  Israel’s  cove¬ 
nant  with  Yahweh  and  Yahweh’s  with  Israel  ’  .  .  .  offers  nothing  at  all 
^  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile,  K.  Budde,  p.  26. 
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wonderful  when  read  in  the  light  of  ethnology  and  the  history  of  relig¬ 
ions.  . .  .  This  covenant  is  nothing  else  than  an  alliance  of  Israel  with 
the  nomad  tril^e  of  the  Kenites  at  Sinai,  which  had  as  its  self-evident 
condition  the  adoption  of  their  religion,  Yahweh-worship.”  ^ 

Again  regarding  the  Decalogue,  we  are  informed : — 

“  Now  the  Ten  Commandments  base  all  their  demands  on  the  nature 
of  the  God  of  Israel.  If,  then,  they  really  did  come  from  this  period,  it 
ippears  that  there  existed,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  a  conception  of 
God  so  sublime  that  hardly  anything  could  have  remained  for  the  proph¬ 
ets  to  do.  This  of  itself  should  suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  they  were,  besides,  for 
oldest  Israel,  both  superfluous  and  impossible.  For  morality  within  the 
limits  of  a  nomad  tribe  is  regulated  spontaneously  by  the  feeling  of 
blood-kinship  without  the  need  of  any  written  word.  But  a  universal 
prohibition  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tribe  ...  is  simply  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  the  nomad.”  * 

Again  we  are  asked :  “  How  did  Israel  come  to  its  re¬ 

ligion?”  And  the  answer  is:  “It  went  over,  at  Sinai,  to 
a  rude  nomad  religion,  a  religion  which  did  not  stand 
higher  than  that  of  other  tribes  at  the  same  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation.”  ^ 

Once  more  Kuenen  tells  us,  regarding  a  matter  of  ritual 
development : — 

"  One  hypothesis  only  I  must  exclude,  viz.,  that  of  the  descent  of  all  the 
priests  from  Aaron;  for  it  rests  exclusively  on  the  witness  of  the  priestly 
legislation,  and  to  accept  it  would  lie  tantamount  to  acknowledging  the 
pre-exilian  origin  of  this  legislation — an  admission  which,  to  my  niind, 
makes  any  rational  conception  of  Israel’s  religious  development  impos¬ 
sible.”  ♦ 

And  yet  Kuenen  tells  us  elsewhere : — 

"The  Bible  is  in  every  one’s  hand.  The  critic  has  no  other  Bible  than 
the  public.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  any  additional  documents,  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  laity,  nor  does  he  profess  to  find  anything  in  ‘  his  Bible  ’ 
that  the  ordinary  reader  cannot  see.”* 

“The  ordinary  reader,”  therefore,  may  appeal  froni  the 
arbitrary  procedure  of  the  critic  to  his  own  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  biblical  sources,  and  by  all  means  he 

*  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile,  K.  Budde,  p.  24. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  33,  34.  » Ibid.,  p.  35. 

^National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions,  Kuenen,  pp.  78,  79. 

‘Modern  Review,  July,  1880. 
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should  do  so.  The  call  is  emphatically  away  from  the  a 
priori  theory  of  a  naturalistic  bias  to  the  facts,  approached 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  inductive  spirit.  We  may 
say,  with  Dr.  Sanday: — 

“  Our  age  needs  above  all  something  positive— not  exactly,  as  it  ig 
sometimes  urged,  positive  teaching  or  dogma,  for  which  it  does  not  see 
the  reasons,  but  positive  reasons,  few,  simple  and  fundamental,  which  it 
can  apprehend  for  itself  and  on  which  it  can  take  its  stand.”  * 

It  seems  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  biblical  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Old  Testament  must  become  the  watershed 
between  a  naturalistic  a  priori  theory  of  criticism  and  an 
unbiassed,  scientific  criticism  which  seeks  to  include  all 
the  phenomena  in  its  induction.  The  outcome  of  the  for¬ 
mer  criticism  must  be  a  mere  history  of  the  religion  of  Is¬ 
rael.  It  will  not  nece.ssarily  confine  itself  to  the  data 
given  in  the  canonical  books,  for  it  is  unready  to  perceive 
or  acknowledge  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  church,  both  He¬ 
brew  and  Christian,  which  has  recognized  in  these  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  canon  the  true  reflection  of  its  spiritual  and  su¬ 
pernatural  experience,  an  experience  which  is  as  thorough¬ 
ly  a  fact  in  the  psychological  realm  as  is  any  verity  of  the 
physical  order  a  fact  in  that  realm.  Nor  will  this  criti¬ 
cism  be  content  to  abide  by  the  results  of  textual  criticism 
conducted  upon  its  own  scientific  principles  as  broadly  es¬ 
tablished,  but  will  the  rather  dominate  and  control  it,  not 
by  scientific  literary  criticism,  but  by  the  behests  of  an  a 
priori  theory  which  arbitrarily  removes  from  the  several 
sources  all  passages  not  in  conformity  with  its  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  as  to  what  these  sources  severally  should  con¬ 
tain  in  the  environment  of  the  various  historical  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Literary  criti¬ 
cism  with  its  canons  applicable  to  literature  which  is  not 
that  of  revelation  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  it,  for  the  bib¬ 
lical  books  will  not  be  to  it  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
‘The  Oracles  of  God,  Sanday,  p.  viii. 
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structure  of  the  history  is  to  be  built,  but  “  a  mere  scaffold¬ 
ing,  within  which  out  of  other  materials — say  of  a  purely 
subjective  character — the  building  is  to  rise.”  ^  There 
must  for  it  always  be  “a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  the  theory  of  the  history  being  introduced  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  dates  and  order  of  the  documents,  which  other¬ 
wise  could  not  be  determined ;  while  the  books  themselves, 
rearranged  according  to  this  hypothesis,  are  appealed  to  as 
proofs  of  the  new  theory  of  the  history.”  '^  Archaeology 
will  not  be  permitted  to  bear  its  testimony  until  it  has 
pronounced  the  shibboleth  of  its  own  critical  school.  Phi¬ 
lology  and  exegesis  must  each  be  instructed  how  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  bringing  about  the  desired  result.  When  all  these 
things  have  been  accomplished,  then  will  a  history  of  the 
natural  religion  of  the  Hebrews  be  wrought  out  which 
shall  accord  with  the  laws  drawn  from  an  induction  which 
has  excluded  the  operation  of  revelation  from  the  outstart. 
Then,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  Tubingen 
school  upon  the  New  Testament  literature,  it  may  be  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  language  of  Harnack,  that  “the  possible 
picture  it  sketched  was  not  the  real.^  and  the  key  with 
which  it  attempted  to  solve  all  problems  did  not  suffice  for 
the  most  simple.”  “ 

On  the  other  hand  the  biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  must  plant  itself  firmly  and  securely  upon  revela¬ 
tion  as  a  fact  of  mental  and  spiritual  experience,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  fact  work  out  its  present  problems.  We  must 
not  by  any  means  assume  that  its  conclusions  will  agree, 
in  all  or  in  most  particulars,  with  those  which  have  been 
traditionally  held.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  necessary  or 
desirable.  The  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  standing  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  will  lead  to  results  that  cannot  but  commend  them- 

‘The  Early  Religion  of  Israel,  Robertson,  p.  40.  *  Ibid.y  p.  42. 

®  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  G.  P.  Fisher,  p.  ix. 
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selves  to  all  who  will  consistently  stand  upon  this  tried 
platform  of  the  religion  of  the  Reformation.  It  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  history  of  the  spiritual  development 
of  Israel  was  a  divinely  given  revelation,  moving  consis¬ 
tently  and  progressively  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  Messiah,  and  preparing  for  the  Christ  in  a  way  al¬ 
together  different  from  that  in  which  a  simply  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  consciousness  of  a  uniquely  religious  peo¬ 
ple  could.  It  will  also  be  clearly  seen  that  the  essentials 
of  biblical  history  stand  securely.  The  patriarchal  period 
and  its  characters  will  remain  historical,  and  it  will  be 
evident,  as  Dillmann  has  well  said,  “  that  the  entire  work 
of  Moses  admits  of  no  historical  explanation  except  in  the 
supposition  of  a  preparatory,  comparatively  pure  type  of 
religion,  such  as,  according  to  Genesis,  belonged  to  the 
fathers  of  Israel.”  Moses  will  still  stand  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  world’s  spiritual  leaders,  living  in  intimate  fel¬ 
lowship  with  an  ethical  and  spiritual  God,  whose  ten  ethi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  words  he  gave  forth  to  his  people,  and  of 
whose  ritual  law  he  was  the  divinely  appointed  fountain 
source.  The  early  prophets  and  the  later  will  be  found  to 
stand  in  one  continued  line  of  reception,  and  application 
to  existing  needs,  of  a  spiritual  revelation  of  one  God,  hav¬ 
ing  themselves  no  doubt  as  to  whence  their  knowledge  of 
God  came,  but  recognizing  it,  with  a  quickened  spiritual 
insight,  as  being  a  direct  revelation  from  this  God  unto 
themselves.  In  the  language  of  Romanes,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  “  If  revelation  has  been  of  a  progressive  character, 
then  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been  so  not  only 
historically,  but  likewise  intellectually,  morally,  spiritually. 
For  only  thus  could  it  be  always  adapted  to  the  advancing 
conditions  of  the  human  race.”^  And  even  where  the  de* 
velopment  of  Israel  may  appear  to  be  by  natural  law,  it 
will  be  seen  that  back  of  this  law  was  the  constant  pres- 
^  Thoughts  on  Religion,  Romanes,  pp.  182,  183. 
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cnee  of  God,  so  that  “  the  incarnation  is  the  congruous  cli¬ 
max  of  such  development .  .  .  while  conversely  the  incar¬ 
nation  presupposes  such  a  past.”  ^ 

The  Old  Testament  biblical  theology  which  shall  mani¬ 
fest  these  essential  peculiarities  will  in  all  its  details  be 
founded  upon  the  relation  of  the  God  of  revelation  with 
his  people,  Israel,  through  a  covenant,  which  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  character  as  both  just  and  gracious.  It 
will  find  the  details  of  the  development  of  revelation  along 
these  three  lines  of  experience,  the  prophetic,  the  priestly, 
and  that  of  reverential  fear  of  God  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wis¬ 
dom  of  which  he  is  the  source,  and  it  will  gather  together 
these  three  tendencies,  as  they  disclose  themselves  in  the 
Old  Testament  literature  of  revelation,  into  the  organic 
unity  of  the  history  of  redemption,  as  this  redemptive  his¬ 
tory  was  seen  by  prophet,  priest,  and  wise  men. 

Such  a  biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  naturalistic  history  of  Hebrew  religion, 
will  bear  constant  witness  to  this  conviction  so  admirably 
stated  by  G.  F.  Oehler : — 

“  Before  one  criticizes  the  Bible,  he  must  surrender  himself  to  its  con¬ 
tents  without  preconceived  opinion;  he  must  let  the  revelation  in  its 
majesty  work  directly  upon  him  in  order  ‘  to  make  it  a  constant  factor 
in  the  experiences  of  his  personal  life.’  He  who  has  in  this  w’ay  the 
conviction  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  truly  witnessing  record  of  the  fact 
of  divine  revelation — him  the  joyful  self-consciousness  of  his  faith  in 
revelation  w’ill  forbid  to  surrender  himself  to  traditions  of  man  alx)ut 
Holy  Scripture,  whether  these  originate  with  the  Jewish  scribes,  or  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  with  our  Protestant  theology,  whatever  the  re¬ 
spect  which  he  may  feel  due  to  them,  but  he  will  as  little  surrender  him¬ 
self  to  a  criticism  in  which  he  can  mark  that  it  has  not  for  its  basis  this 
same  self-consciousness  of  revelation  as  a  majestic  fact.  He,  at  least, 
must  know  that  a  criticism  with  whose  results  revelation  as  a  majestic 
fact  is  incompatible,  cannot  have  found  the  truth,  because  it  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  which  the  Bible  in  the  church  has  proved  itself  to  be,  and  so 
leaves  unsolved  the  very  problem  of  historical  criticism — the  explanation 
of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.”  * 


*  Divine  Immanence,  Illingworth,  p.  vii. 

2  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  12,  13. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  CATHOLIC  COUNTER-REFORMATION 
IN  BOHEMIA.! 

BY  PROFESSOR  EOUIS  FRANCIS  MISKOVSKY. 

By  the  battle  of  White  Mountain,  November  8,  1620,  the 
political  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
which  had  rent  Bohemia  for  over  two  centuries,  was  sud¬ 
denly  and  effectually  brought  to  a  close.  The  Catholic  re¬ 
action  was  at  last  triumphant,  and  Protestant  Bohemia  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  victors.  Her  discarded  king,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  H.,  who  had  lately  attained  the  imperial  dignity,  was 
again  her  master.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits 
in  strict  and  intolerant  Catholicism,  and  was  but  a  mere 
tool  in  their  hands  to  carry  out  their  cherished  designs. 
They  could  now  proceed  in  the  work  of  counter-reform 
as  they  pleased,  and  freely  employ  their  chosen  methods. 
What  these  were,  and  what  they  accomplished,  it  is  our 
purpose  briefly  to  relate. 

Two  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bohemian  army,  the  imperial  forces 
under  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  took  possession  of  Prague.  The  city 
had  opened  its  gates  to  the  enemy  only  upon  the  promise  of  the  Duke, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens 
and  of  the  leaders  in  the  late  insurrection  would  be  held  inviolable.  In 
spite  of  this  promise,  it  was  resolved  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna 
that  the  Bohemian  insurgents  should  be  punished  by  death  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  estates.  An  imperial  mandate  ordering  the  confisca¬ 
tions  was  issued  as  early  as  the  25th  of  November.  It  was  followed,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1621,  by  another  in  the  Emperor’s  own  handwriting,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  imprisonment  of  the  Directors  of  the  late  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  of  all  persons  of  high  and  low  degree  who  had  taken 
prominent  part  in  the  insurrection.  The  imperial  will  was  adroitly  car- 

*  [Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  print  this  important  article  in  br^ 
vier. — Ed.] 
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ried  out  by  the  royal  governor,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  who  summoned  the 
Directors  and  a  number  of  knights  and  nobles  to  an  audience  in  his  pal¬ 
ace,  in  order  to  “announce  to  them  an  important  communication  from 
the  Emperor.”  The  unsuspecting  victims  who  presented  themselves  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  were  forthwith  put  under  arrest  and  confined 
in  the  Castle  of  Prague.  Under  the  same  pretext  a  number  of  common¬ 
ers  were  summoned  before  the  city  judges  and  put  into  custody.  Those 
who  bad  fled  from  the  country  with  King  Frederick  were  summoned  to 
appear  for  trial  within  six  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  their  property  was  confis¬ 
cated.  Even  those  who  had  died  in  the  interim  suffered  similar 
penalties. 

A  court  was  then  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
which  proceeded  to  try  the  prisoners  not  only  for  treason  and  “  horrible 
rebellion,”  but  for  a  multitude  of  trumped-up  charges  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  dreamed.  Two  incidents  will  illu.strate  the  Star-chamber  char¬ 
acter  of  this  court.  At  the  trial  of  Count  Schlick  the  exasperating  con¬ 
duct  of  the  judges  and  the  irrelevancy  of  their  questions  caused  the  noble 
prisoner  to  lose  his  patience,  and,  baring  his  breast,  to  exclaim  :  “  Tear 
this  body  into  a  thousand  shreds,  and  search  through  my  vitals,  you  will 
find  nothing  else  but  what  we  wrote  in  our  Apology.*  The  love  of  liberty 
and  of  our  religion  compelled  us  to  apjieal  to  the  sword.  But  since  God 
has  been  plea.sed  to  give  the  victory  to  the  Emperor’s  sword  and  deliver 
ns  into  your  hands,  let  His  will  be  done  !  ”  The  other  incident  relates 
to  the  unfortunate  Martin  Fruwein.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unitas 
Fratum  (Bohemian  Brethren),  and  had  been  so  frightfully  tortured  by 
loldiers  that  “  for  six  months  he  remained  as  half-dead.”  In  this  con¬ 
dition  he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  constantly  guarded  by 
loldiers.  Tried  by  the  court,  he  was  condemned  and  sentencerl  to  a  liar- 
barous  death.  Summoned  to  appear  for  another  hearing  before  the  court 
in  which  he  was  to  be  put  to  torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  some 
confession,  he  cast  himself  in  despair  into  the  moat  l)elow  his  prison 
window.*  Nevertheless  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  carried  out  upon 
the  man’s  corpse  as  follows  :  The  Ixxly,  taken  to  the  battle-fiehl  of  White 
Mountain,  was  first  beheaded,  tlien  quartered,  the  entrails  torn  out  and 
buried  on  the  battle-field,  where  also  a  jK)i*tion  of  the  body  was  impaled, 
the  other  three  being  disposed  of  similarly  in  different  places,  and  finally 

‘The  Apology  w’as  the  declaration  of  grievances  which  the  Protestant 
•tales  made  in  justification  of  their  course  at  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Thiny  Years’  War.  It  was  printed  in  1618  in  the  Bohemian  and  German 
languages.  The  Bohemian  edition  was  re-published  by  Pastor  Vaclav 
Subert  in  1862.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  which  it  is  a  worthy  forerunner. 

*The  History  of  Persecutions  (Latin  edition  1648,  Bohemian  1655) 
denies  that  he  committed  suicide,  claiming  that  some  one  mercifully  put 
4n  end  to  him.  We  follow  the  statement  of  Prince  Lichtenstein’s  repjrt. 
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the  head  and  right  hand  were  nailed  to  the  gallows  in  Prague.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  note  that  the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  day  marking  the  thinl 
anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Prague  (June  9,  1621). 

Meanwhile  the  judgments  of  the  court  were  confirmed  by  an  imperial 
resolution  from  Vienna.  The  court  condemned  forty-five  personate 
death  and  escheated  their  estates  to  the  crown.  We  quote  a  few  of  iti 
sentences : — 

“  Joachim  Andrew,  Count  Schlick,  whose  right  hand  was  first  to  be  cut 
off,  the  body  quartered  alive  and  the  parts  impaled  along  the  public 
highways,  the  head  and  right  hand  nailed  to  the  gate  of  the  bridge  of 
Prague,  is,  out  of  the  Emperor’s  mercy  and  clemency,  only  to  be  b^ 
headed,  his  right  hand  being  first  cutoff  and  with  the  head  to  be  ex- 
poserl  upon  said  bridge  tower.  Vaclav  Budovec,  Baron  of  Budova,  re¬ 
ceives  a  like  sentence,  but  in  mercy  is  only  to  be  Ijeheaded  and  his  head 
suspended  from  the  Prague  bridge  tower.  Henry  Otto,  Baron  of  Los,  is 
sentenced  like  Budovec,  but  mercifully  is  only  to  be  beheaded,  his  body 
then  quartered  and  exposed  on  stakes  in  various  public  places.  Jasper 
Kaplir  of  Sulevice  is  to  be  beheaded,  quartered,  and  portions  of  his  body 
impaled  in  public  places  ;  but  on  account  of  his  great  age  (he  was  over 
eighty),  is  only  to  be  beheaded  and  his  head  exposed  on  the  bridge  tow¬ 
er.  Dr.  John  Jesensky  (Jessenius  de  Magna  Jessen),  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague,  is  sentenced  to  be  quartered  alive,  his  tongue  being 
first  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  the  parts  of  his  body  to  lx:  impaled  at  the 
crossings  of  the  public  highways  ;  but  the  Emperor  mercifully  changes 
the  sentence  so  that  only  a  piece  of  his  tongue  is  to  be  cut  off,  after 
which  he  is  to  be  beheaded,  his  head  and  said  piece  of  tongue  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  bridge  tower  opposite  to  the  Jesuit  College,  and  his  body, 
to  l>e  carried  without  the  city  walls  and  there  quartered  and  impaled.” 

But  we  mercifully  desist,  and  turn  to  the  more  heroic  spectacle  of  the 
conduct  of  the  condemned  on  the  day  of  blood  at  Prague,  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  21,  1621.  When  their  sentence  was  announced  to  them,  the 
victims  were  led  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  repeaterlly  visited  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  convert  the  doomed 
men  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  in  no  instance  did  these  heroes 
of  the  faith  prove  false  to  their  confession.  Six  of  the  twenty-seven 
martyrs  executed  on  that  day  lielonged  to  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (the  An¬ 
cient  “  Moravian  ”  Church) ;  these  alone  were  not  allowed  the  ministrs- 
tions  of  their  pastors,  though  Lutheran  ministers  were  admitted  to  them. 
The  memorable  scenes  that  transpired  during  this  carnival  of  blood  have 
often  Ijeen  described.  We  have  only  room  to  cite  the  last  moments  of 
Budovec,  whose  noble  personality  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  character 
and  demeanor  of  all.^ 

*  History  of  Persecutions,  chap.  Ixii.  This  gives  the  accounts  of  yar- 
ous  eye-witnesses,  collated  by  Adam  Hartmann,  a  minister  of  the  Umtai 
Fratrum. 
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“  This  nobleman  was  highly  gifted  and  very  learned,  being  noted  for 
1  his  many  publications  in  the  Bohemian  and  Latin  languages.  He  had 
travelled  extensively  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Turkey, 
having  spent  seven  years  in  the  last-named  country.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  honorable  sire  of  seventy-four  years,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
many  distinguished  offices  of  state  ...  in  fine  a  splendid  ornament  to  his 
muntry  and  a  shining  light  in  the  Church  of  God,  a  father  to  his  vassals 
rather  than  their  master,  a  soul  beloved  of  God  and  man.  After  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Emperor  he  removed  his  wife,  son,  daughter-in-law,  and 
grandchildren  from  Prague,  but  himself  returned  as  keep>er,  with  Baron 
Lo8,  of  the  royal  crown,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  he  had  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Shortly  after,  his  house  was  rifled,  and  everything, 
even  his  clothes,  taken  from  him.  At  this  he  only  remarked  :  ‘  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away  ;  blessed  Ije  the  name  of  the 
Lord.’  And  when  he  was  arre.sted  in  his  own  house,  he  was  visited  by 
Paul  Aretin,  the  secretary  of  the  court  of  appeals,  who  asked  him:  ‘  Why 
did  my  lord,  having  once  left  Prague  and  gained  his  liberty,  return  and 
place  himself  in  .such  jeopardy?’  ‘My  conscience,’  replied  Budovec, 
'would  not  suffer  me  to  forsake  my  country  and  our  good  cause.  But  I 
do  not  know  the  counsel  of  God  concerning  me  ;  perhaps  he  wants  me  to 
stalthat  gcKxl  cause  with  my  blood.’  And,  rising,  he  added  :  ‘  Here  am 
I,  my  God  ;  do  unto  thy  servant  as  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight.  I  am  full 
of  days,  take  my  spirit  from  me  that  I  may  not  behold  the  evil  which  I 
see  coming  on  my  countr)’.’  Visited  again  another  day  by  the  same 
Aretin,  and  hearing  from  his  visitor  that  it  was  commonly  reported  of 
himself  that  he  had  died  of  excessive  grief,  he  smiled  and  said  :  ‘  I  die  of 
grief!  Why  I  have  scarcely  ever  experienced  such  delights  as  I  do  now. 
See  (pointing  to  his  Bible),  this  paradise  of  mine  has  never  given  me 
sweeter  fruit  than  now.  I  still  live,  and  will  live  as  long  as  GcmI  pleases; 
ind  I  hope  no  one  will  ever  see  the  day  in  which  it  can  l>e  said  that  Bud¬ 
ovec  died  of  grief.  ’ 

"Being  often  examined  by  the  inquisitors,  valiantly  did  he  defend  his 
good  cause  ;  and  when  he  was  condemned  he  .said  to  his  judges  :  ‘You 
have  long  thirsted  for  our  blood,  drink  it  then  !  But  know,  too,  that  Go<l, 
for  whose  cause  we  suffer,  will  avenge  our  blood.’.  .  .  On  his  return 
to  prison  after  hearing  his  death  sentence,  he  was  visited  by  two  Capu¬ 
chin  monks,  who  announced,  as  the  object  of  their  visit,  their  desire 
to  show  him  mercy  in  his  distress.  Being  asked  what  their  errand  of 
OCTcy  might  be,  ‘  We  wish  to  show  your  lordship,’  answered  they,  ‘  the 
wy  to  heaven.’  ‘  The  way  to  heaven  ?  ’  replied  Budovec,  ‘  that,  by  the 
pace  of  God,  is  well  known  to  me.’  ‘My  lord’s  imagination  deceives 
I'ioJi’  rejoined  they.  ‘  I  am  not  deceived,  for  my  hope  is  not  founded  on 
toagination,  but  on  the  immovable  truth.  I  have  no  other  way  than 
Him  who  said  :  “  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  ’  Tothisthe 
Capuchins  only  replied  :  ‘  But  outside  the  church,  there  is  no  salvation.’ 
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And  then  they  tjegan  to  speak  of  the  excellency  of  the  Church,  identify, 
ing  it  with  the  pope,  and  cardinals,  and  bishops,  until  the  martyr  was 
moved  with  indignation  and  said  :  ‘  And  I  know  of  your  pope  that  he  is 
the  vicar  of  the  Devil,  the  Antichrist  and  son  of  perdition,  the  beast 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  which  he  laps  even  as  he  now  does 
mine  and  that  of  my  associates.  Begone  with  him  where  you  belong, 
and  give  me  peace.  Though  if  you  wish  me  to  instruct  you  in  the  wav 
of  salvation,  stay  ;  it  will  not  lie  burdensome  to  me  to  bestow  my  time 
and  lalx)r  on  you  in  order  to  benefit  your  souls.’  Smiting  their  breasts 
and  crossing  themselves,  they  went  away,  remarking  that  they  had  never 
seen  so  blasphemous  an  heretic. 

“  On  the  day  of  execution  two  Jesuits  came  very  early  to  the  hall,*  and 
again  began  troubling  the  holy  men.  Being  repulsed  by  the  others,  they 
drew  near  Budovec,  and,  conversing  in  Latin,  said:  ‘  We  see  that  your 
lordship  is  learned  and  well  versed  in  the  sciences;  we  desire  to  save  your 
lordship’s  soul,  and  thus  perform  an  act  of  mercy.’  ‘Dear  fathers,’ re¬ 
plied  Budovec,  ‘  do  you  desire  to  save  my  soul  ?  Oh,  that  you  knew  as 
much  of  your  own  salvation,  and  were  as  certain  of  it,  as  I  am  of  mine. 
Braise  lie  to  God,  who  has  by  his  Spirit  assured  me  of  my  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.’  ‘  Let  not  my  lord,’  rejoined  the  Jesuit, 

‘  boast  so  much  of  his  salvation  lest  he  deceive  himself  through  vain  pre¬ 
sumption.  Bor  the  Scripture  says  that  no  man  in  this  life  knows  whether 
he  abides  in  the  love  or  in  the  wrath  of  God.’  ■“*  ‘  And  is  this  the  work  of 

mercy  you  desire  to  perform,  and  the  salvation  you  bring  my  soul?’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Baron;  ‘are  you  not  rather  filling  my  soul  with  despair? 
Wretched  men,  you  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures.’  Thereupon  he 
expounded  to  them  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scripture  passage,  and 
quoted  many  others  which  set  forth  the  assurance  of  the  believer’s  salva¬ 
tion,  among  the  rest,  Paul’s  words:  ‘  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,’ 
and  ‘  Henceforth  there  is  lai<l  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.’®  Here  the 
Jesuit  interrupted  him  and  said:  ‘That  is  not  to  the  point;  Paul  there 
sjieaks  of  himself,  and  not  of  others.’  ‘That  is  false,’  replied  Budovec, 

‘  for  he  immediately  adds:  “and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  that 
love  His  appearing.’’  ’  The  reply  struck  the  seducer  dumb.  But  the  Baron 
continued:  ‘But  since  you  have  tried  to  catch  me  with  the  Scripture, 
Tliat  no  man  in  this  life  knows  whether  he  abides  in  the  love  or  in  the 
wrath  of  God,  tell  me  where  it  stands  written;  here  is  a  Bible.’  Turning 
to  his  companion  the  Jesuit  asked:  ‘  Where  is  it?’  ‘It  seems  to  me,’ 
came  the  answ’er,  ‘  that  it  is  in  Timothy.’  At  this  the  Baron  broke  forth 
indignantly:  ‘You  ass, 'do  you  wish  to  teach  me  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  do  not  know  where  in  the  word  of  God  this  little  passage  is  found? 
Depart  from  me,  Satan,  and  tempt  me  no  more.’  Only  when  they  had 

*  The  prisoners  spent  the  last  night  in  the  Old  Town  Hall. 

*The  Jesuit  mistiuoted  Eccles.  ix.  i.  *2  Tim.  i.  12;  iv.  B. 
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thus  been  put  to  an  open  shame,  did  the  Jesuits  depart.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
Bndovec  was  summoned,  and  went  to  the  scaffold  with  evident  joy, 
stroking  his  gray  head  and  long  beard  and  saying:  ‘  My  gray  hairs,  be¬ 
hold  what  honor  has  been  waiting  for  you  that  you  should  be  honored 
with  a  martyr’s  crown  !  ’  And  immediately  turning  to  God,  he  prayed 
for  the  Church,  his  country,  and  his  enemies,  and  committed  his  soul  to 
Christ.  His  severed  head  was  suspended  from  the  bridge  tower,  and  his 
body  laid  in  the  grave.” 

The  wholesale  execution  of  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Bohemia  was  but 
the  preliminary  act  in  the  destructive  work  of  the  Catholic  counter-refor- 
Mtion.  The  plan  of  the  campaign,  including  the  capital  punishment  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  imperial  cab¬ 
inet  before  the  defeat  of  White  Mountain.  Shortly  after  this  catastrophe, 
orders  were  issued  from  Vienna  inaugurating  the  movement  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Prague,  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
“preachers,  professors,  and  teachers  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Picard  [Bo¬ 
hemian  Brethren’s]  faiths.”  In  consequence  of  this  mandate  some  forty 
Bohemian  ministers  immediately  left  Prague  for  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  wdio  vainly  interceded  in  their  behalf  with  his  ally, 
the  Emperor.  But  foreign  interference  was  useless.  The  Emperor  was 
committed  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  w’as  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
papal  party.  The  Roman  See  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Pretestantism  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  it  more  than  merely 
moral  support.  When  Pope  Paul  V.  received  news  of  the  Emperor’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Bohemian  states,  he  led  in  person  a  grand  religious  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  during  which,  however,  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  and  died  shortly  afterward.  Nevertheless  his  yearly  sub¬ 
sidy  of  twenty  thousand  scudi  was  regularly  forwarded  to  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  by  his  succes.sor,  Gregory  XV.,  who  demanded  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  be  immediately  reestablished  in  Bohemia,  and  that  the 
heretics  be  violently  proceeded  against  in  case  they  should  refuse  to  for¬ 
sake  their  ungodly  practices.  A  papal  legate  in  the  pers^<n  of  Caraffa, 
Bishop  of  Aversa,  w’as  sent  to  the  imperial  court,  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  incite  the  Emperor  to  a  zealous  performance  of  his  difficult  task. 
Through  him  the  Pope  sugge.sted  the  following  steps  which  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic  cause:  i.  The  founding  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  university’^  in  Prague;  2.  The  supplying  of  all  churches 
in  Bohemia  with  Catholic  priests,  and  the  schools  with  Catholic  teachers; 
3-  The  universid  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism;  4.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Roman  Catholic  printing  and  publishing  houses,  with  the  con¬ 
trol  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  all  heretical  establishments; 
5*  The  employment  of  the  Jesuit  and  other  orders  for  missionary  work 
»mong  the  common  people.  The  seven  and  a  half  years  which  Caraffa 
‘pent  at  the  imperial  court  were  the  most  active  and  fruitful  in  results 
the  whole  period  of  the  Catholic  counter-reformation.  To  this  man 
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indeed  are  traceable  most  of  the  measures  employed  for  the  Romaniza- 
tion  of  Bohemia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1622  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  forbidden  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  at  the  instance  of  the  papal  legate.  Nothing  was  more  calculated 
to  rouse  the  old  Hussite  spirit  of  the  people  to  opjx)sition  than  to  touch 
this  sacred  symbol  of  its  former  glory  and  independence.  Accordingly 
riots  occurred  in  the  Utraquist  churches;  but  these  were  only  construed 
into  new  occasions  for  further  repressive  measures.  The  charter  of  King 
Rudolph,  by  which  in  1609  religious  liljerty  was  granted  to  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  for  all  future  time,  was  annulled. 
And  now  the  Catholic  reformers  became  bolder.  Measures  were  created 
affecting  not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the  civic,  status  of  the  kingdom. 
All  the  magistrates  of  Prague  and  other  royal  cities  who  refused  to  be¬ 
come  Catholics  were  removed  from  office,  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Then  followed  the  formal  con¬ 
fiscation  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  in  Prague,  including  even  those 
of  the  German  congregations,  which  had  hitherto  been  spared  out  of  r^ 
gard  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  the  Emperor’s  ally  in  the 
Bohemian  war.  The  ousted  pastors  left  Prague  in  a  body,  October  29, 
1622,  most  of  them  settling  in  Dres<len. 

The  next  step  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  counter-reformation  was  far 
reaching  in  its  effects.  It  was  the  turning  over  of  the  University  of 
Prague  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  This  ancient  seat  of  learning, 
founded  by  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1348,  had  been  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  l)efore  the  German  Reformation  the  center  of  evangelical  thought ; 
but  it  was  now  to  feel  the  blighting  touch  of  the  enemies  of  free  thought 
and  enlightened  Christianity.^  Vain  were  the  protests  of  the  Archbishop 

‘  The  testimony  of  Francis  Martin  Pelcl,  a  Roman  Catholic  historian 
of  the  last  century,  is  instructive.  “  High  as  the  Bohemians  had  risen  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  under  the  reigns  of  Maximilian  and 
Rudolph,  they  now  sank  equally  low  in  these  respects.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  scholar  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  any  learning.  The  University  of  Prague  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  or  rather  in  aljeyance,  because  the  Pope  had  given 
orders  to  suspend  all  proceedings  in  it,  and  no  person  could  receive  an 
academical  degree.  .  .  .  The  greatest  part  of  the  schools  of  the  kingdom 
were  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  not  much  more  than  bad  Latin  was 
taught  in  them.  .  .  .  In  order  to  keep  the  people  more  effectually  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  they  went  from  town  to  town  exacting  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  under  penalty  of  everlasting  damnation,  that  they  should 
show  the  books  in  their  j)ossession.  These  books  were  examined  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  burnt  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  since  that  time  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  work  is  a  rare  book  among  us.  They  also  endeavored  by  the  same 
means  to  obliterate  throughout  all  Bohemia  every  trace  of  her  ancient 
learning.  They  therefore  related  to  their  pupils,  that  previously  to  their 
arrival  in  Bohemia  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  carefully 
concealed  from  the  people,  not  only  the  learned  labors  of  our  ancestors, 
but  even  their  very  names.” 
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(rf  Prague,  Lohelius,  and  of  his  successor,  Cardinal  Harrach.  On  the  22d 
of  November,  1622,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Clement  as- 
Runed  control  of  the  University,  whose  endowment  was  at  the  same 
time  substantially  increased.*  With  the  control  of  the  University  went 
that  of  the  nine  minor  colleges  in  Prague,  and  of  all  the  schools  in  Bo¬ 
hemia.  At  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  assumed  the  right  of  the  censor- 
jhip  of  books  and  all  other  publications.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  des¬ 
ecrate  the  memory  of  the  martyr  John  Hus  by  striking  his  name  out  of 
the  national  calendar,  and  prohibiting  the  commemoration  of  the  day  of 
his  burning,  July  6th,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  the  national  con- 
jtitution. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  steps  were  at  once  taken 
for  the  wholesale  conversion  of  the  masses.  Deprived  of  their  spiritual 
leaders  and  despairing  of  the  Emperor’s  clemency  or  even  toleration,  the 
Protestants  l^egan  to  fall  away  from  their  faith.  Apostacy  became  more 
common  when  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion  began  to  suffer  various 
forms  of  persecution.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1622  Prince  Lichten- 
jtein  forbade,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  burying  in  suitable 
ground  and  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  Protestant  faith.  Soon  after,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
cup  was  renewed,  and  its  removal  from  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  ordered.  Early  in  1623,  at  the  instigation  of  Caraffa,  the 
governor  issued  a  mandate  prohibiting  the  religious  meetings  of  the 
Protestants  and  their  assembling  together  for  any  purposes  whatsoever. 
The  imperial  army  was  employed  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  violations  of  them  met  with  severe  punishment.  Thus  on 
Christmas  day,  1623,  when  the  Protestants  from  the  vicinity  of  Kutten- 
berg  assembled  in  a  church  near  the  village  of  Vysoka,  they  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  body  of  imperial  dragoons  at  the  very  moment  of  approaching 
the  Lord’s  table.  The  soldiers  cruelly  abused  the  communicants,  strip¬ 
ping  many  naked  and  beating  them  with  clubs.  The  officiating  minis¬ 
ter,  George  Barta,  was  nearly  beaten  to  death.  The  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  were  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  the  cup  was  trampled  under 
feet  by  the  dragoons.  The  same  year  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Brandeis  on  the  Elbe  who  would  not  renounce  the  cup  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  plying  any  trade,  or  carrying  on  any  business,  or  of  gaining 
any  livelihood  whatever,  in  the  community.  The  Ijodies  of  Protestants 
were  even  to  be  refused  a  decent  burial.  Similar  measures  against  the 
adherents  of  the  old  faith  were  employed  elsewhere,  though  as  yet  not 
universally.  Finally,  and  again  at  the  instance  of  Caraffa,  on  March  29, 
t6J4,  an  imperial  patent  was  issued  declaring  that  in  all  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  no  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic  was  henceforth  to 

‘The  sum  of  all  the  donations  made  lietween  the  years  1621  and  1630 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  from  the  confiscated  Protestant  estates 
umounted  to  over  twelve  million  rix  dollars. 
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tolerated.*  Caraffa’s  opinion  was,  that  only  through  torment  could 
the  Bohemians  be  brought  into  the  right  way.'-* 

The  beginning  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  was  made  in  the  city 
of  Tabor,  the  stronghold  of  advanced  Hussitism  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  it  contained  not  a 
single  Catholic.  When  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  imperial  troops  some 
few  burghers  were  harassed  into  the  Catholic  faith  by  fines,  confiscations, 
imprisonment,  the  prohibition  of  marriages  among  the  Protestants,  and 
other  forms  of  punishment.  But  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  firmly 
.idhered  to  the  old  faith.  The  burghoniaster,  John  Chvatal,  addressed 
the  imperial  authorities  a  spirited  letter  in  which  he  claimed  and  de¬ 
fended  religious  liberty  for  himself  and  all  his  countrymen.  For  this  of¬ 
fense  he  suffered  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  The  people  held  out 
three  years  against  their  oppressors,  when  after  numerous  emigrations  of 
the  burghers  to  neighboring  Protestant  countries,  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  unliearable  persecutions  met  with  success,  and  Tabor  be¬ 
came  nominally  Roman  Catholic.  Its  example  was  gradually  followed 
by  other  cities  in  Southern  Bohemia.  Many  of  these  were  pillaged  and 
burned,  others  utterly  ruined  and  left  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  so  that 
they  had  to  l)e  repeopled  from  without.  The  town  of  Susice  (Schiitten- 
hofen)  was  so  harassed  by  the  imperial  dragoons  quartered  in  the  houses 
of  the  Protestants  that  all  but  thirteen  of  its  citizens  left  the  city,  most  of 
them  emigrating  to  Hungary.  The  remaining  thirteen  finally  became 
Catholics,  and  were  relieved  of  the  dragoons.  A  similar  fate  befell  the 
cities  of  Pisek,  Prachatice,  and  Vo<lnany. 

In  Prague  the  resistance  to  the  Catholic  refonnation  was  the  most  de¬ 
termined.  Consequently  the  penalties  for  nonconformity  to  Catholic 
standards  were  heavier  here  than  elsewhere.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1624, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  imperial  authorities  forbidding  Protestants  to 
practice  any  profession  or  to  work  at  any  trade  in  the  city  ;  shortly  after, 
May  aqtli.  Prince  Lichtenstein  in  an  imperial  patent  declared  all  religious 
meetings  of  Protestants  illegal,  and  enjoined  the  magistrates  to  break  up 
such  gatherings  with  troops.  The  patent  further  ordered  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Protestant  preachers,  and  the  dismissal  on  pain  of  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Protestant  teachers  from  the  homes  of  the  burghers,  and 
also  prohibited  the  singing  of  Protestant  hymns  and  psalms  both  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private.  Three  preachers  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Cas- 

*  This  decree  had  reference  only  to  the  burgher  and  peasant  classes,  the 
nobility  lieing  as  yet  exempt.  See  infra,  p.  548. 

^  His  own  words  are:  “  Cognitum  fuit,  solam  vexationem  Bohemia 
posse  intellectum  praebere  eosque  in  Iwnam  viam  dirigere.”  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  remark  of  John  Palomar  at  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1433: 
“  One  must  deal  with  the  Bohemians  cleverly  as  with  a  horse  or  a  mule 
when  breaking  them  and  liefore  the  halter  is  thrown  over  them,  for  only 
then  can  one  tie  them  to  the  manger  ;  so  w-ill  it  be  done  to  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  who  do  not  now  wish  to  enter  the  fold,  when  they  shall  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  unity  of  the  [Roman]  Church.” 
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tleof  Krivoklat  (Piirglitz),  but  after  a  year  were  released  and  banished 
(June  5,  1625).  In  June  of  the  previous  year,  1624,  the  Prince  issued  a 
general  mandate  containing  instructions  to  all  the  captains  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  which  we  enumerate  here 
It  length. 

“  Article  I.  deprives  of  all  means  of  livelihood  all  those  who  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Emperor. 

‘‘II.  All  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  in  private  dwellings  is  for¬ 
bidden;  also  baptisms  and  marriages  under  penalty  of  one  hundred  florins 
or  six  months’  imprisonment.  Any  one  sheltering  a  Protestant  preacher 
shall  be  beheaded,  and  his  goods  confiscated. 

“  III.  No  Catholic  priest  shall  bury  a  Protestant,  but  he  will  collect 
the  fee  due  him  for  such  services. 

“  IV.  Any  one  working  or  driving  a  wagon  or  selling  goods  on  Cath¬ 
olic  saints’  days  shall  be  imprisoned,  and  released  only  on  payment  of 
ten  florins’  fine. 

“V.  Likewise,  any  one  found  in  a  public  inn  at  the  time  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  mass  shall  be  imprisoned  and  fined  ten  florins;  the  innkeeper 
shall  pay  double  the  amount. 

“VI.  Any  one  criticizing  the  preaching  of  a  Catholic  priest,  or  per¬ 
mitting  Protestant  services  to  be  conducted  in  his  house,  shall  Ini  ban¬ 
ished  and  his  property  confiscated. 

“  VII.  For  eating  meat  on  Friday  or  on  Saturday  during  Lent,  without 
permission  from  the  Archbishop,  a  fine  of  ten  florins  shall  be  imposed. 

“VIII.  Any  person  absenting  himself  from  mass  on  Sunday  or  on 
Saints’  days  shall  be  fined  four  florins  if  rich,  and  two  pounds  of  wax  ^  if 
poor. 

“IX.  A  census  of  all  the  young  people  of  the  cities  shall  be  taken, 
and  all  Protestant  youths  shall  be  apprenticed  to  Catholics  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  fifty  pounds  if  the  parents  be  rich,  twenty-five  if  poor. 

“X.  Any  person  clandestinely  teaching  Protestant  youth  shall  be 
banished  and  all  his  goods  confiscated. 

“XL  All  wills  shall  be  illegal  and  void  unless  made  by  Catholics. 

"XII.  No  children  or  orphans  shall  henceforth  be  permitted  to  learn 
any  trade  unless  they  first  l)ecome  Catholics. 

“XIII.  Any  person  speaking  profanely  of  Gorl,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
the  Mother  of  God,  of  the  saints,  of  the  ordinances  or  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  or  using  improper  language  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Austria, 
shall  be  beheaded  without  mercy,  and  his  goorls  shall  be  confiscate<l. 

“XIV.  Any  persfjn  having  a  picture  or  drawing  caricaturing  the  Ro- 
>nan  Catholic  Church  anywhere  about  his  house,  .shall  have  the  same  im¬ 
mediately  removed  under  penalty  of  thirty  florins.  .  .  . 

"XV.  The  sick  poor  occupying  the  hospitals  who  will  not  become 
Roman  Catholics  before  All  Saints’  Day  of  the  present  year  1624,  shall 

•The  wax  was  intended  for  the  candles  to  be  burned  for  the  dead. 
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not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  them,  nor  shall  others  be  taken  in.  Thu« 
shall  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  most  positive  will  be  fulfilled. 

Charles  von  Lichtenstein.”  » 

In  spite  of  the  severity  of  these  coercive  measures  the  Protestants  re¬ 
mained  steadfast,  and  there  were  but  few  conversions  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  As  a  last  resort  the  Jesuits  urged  the  quartering  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  homes  of  the  immovable  Protestants,  and  this  method  was 
consequently  adopted.  The  case  of  the  poor  victims  now  became  desper¬ 
ate.  What  lengths  blind  hatred  and  mistaken  zeal  could  go,  and  how 
intolerable  was  the  situation  in  which  the  Protestants  thus  found  them¬ 
selves,  will  Ije  apparent  from  a  short  account  of  what  followed.  And 
when  the  lawless,  brutal,  and  licentious  character  of  the  imperial  merce¬ 
naries  is  remembered,  it  will  also  become  plain  why  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  proved  the  mo.st  efficacious  means  of  imposing  the  Catholic  faith 
upon  the  unwilling  Protestants.*  The  case  of  Martin  Lawrence  Pregel, 
an  aged  citizen  of  Prague,  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  value  of  soldiers 
as  reformers.  This  poor  man  of  seventy-five  years,  scarcely  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  had  three  soldiers  placed  in  his  house,  and  was  required 
to  provide  for  their  entire  support  as  long  as  he  remained  a  Protestant. 
At  his  urgent  request  two  were  later  removed,  but  one  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  man  should  l)ecome  a  Roman  Catholic. 

From  Prague  the  custom  of  quartering  soldiers  rapidly  spread  to  other 
cities  until  it  became  universal.  The  city  of  Rokycany,  famed  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  brilliant  but  vaccillating  Hussite  leader,  John  Roky- 
cana,  was  entirely  Protestant  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  and  remained  faithful  along  time.  Up  to  the  year  1624  only  six 
of  its  citizens  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  Zdenek  Leo,  Count  Kolovrat,  the  “  reform  commis¬ 
sioner,”  appeared  with  a  whole  regiment  of  imperial  troops,  and  with 
their  aid  he  finally  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  to  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Only  one  burgher  .succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  soldiers,  and  escaped  to  Saxony.  The  Count  further  extorted  from 
the  people  a  written  oath  stating  that  they  had  become  Catholics  of  their 
own  free  will !  The  formula  ran  thus:  “  I  swear  to  the  Almighty  God, 

•  History  of  Persecutions,  Chap.  xci. 

*“  Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  was 
entirely  changed  and  recast.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  another  in¬ 
stance  of  a  w’hole  nation  so  much  changed  in  a  space  of  alwut  fifteen 
years.  In  the  year  1620  all  Bohemia  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  n(V 
bles  and  monks,  Protestant;  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  II.,  in  1637,11 
was,  at  least  in  apj)earance,  entirely  Roman  Catholic.  The  merit  of  this 
conversion  of  a  whole  country  in  so  short  a  time  was  claimed  by  the  Je¬ 
suits.  When  they  were  once  boasting  of  this  achievement  at  Rome  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pope,  the  celebrated  Capuchin  monk,  Valerianus 
Magnus,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  and  who  had  also  taken  a 
part  in  the  conversion  of  Bohemia,  said:  ”  Holy  Father,  give 
diers  as  they  were  given  to  the  Jesuits,  and  I  will  convert  the  whole 
world.” — Pelcls’  History  of  Bohemia. 
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the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  Saints  that  I  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  my  own  good  will  and  not  by  any  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  that  I  regard  her  as  the  only  true,  ancient,  and  saving 
church.  The  cup  I  most  solemnly  renounce,  never  again  desiring  to 
have  any  portion  therein,  and  purposing  to  warn  and  caution  against  it 
by  all  means  in  my  power  all  my  children  and  whosoever  may  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  guardianship.  I  further  promise  to  stand  firm  in  this  faith, 
and  to  loathe  all  those  who  profess  a  different  one.  So  help  me  God,  his 
Mother,  and  all  the  Saints.” 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Klatovy  (Klattau)  heroically  bore  the  gall¬ 
ing  yoke  of  the  cavalry  of  Don  Balthasar  de  Marradas  for  a  whole  year 
and  a  half  before  they  finally  submitted.  As  in  all  such  cases,  many  of 
the  citizens  left  the  town  during  its  occupation,  some  of  whom  again  re- 
turne<l  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The  city  of  Domazlice  (Taus) 
long  resisted  all  efforts  at  conversion  to  Catholicism  until  the  notorious 
Don  Martin  de  Huerta  was  called  in  to  aid  with  his  dragoons.  He  at 
once  placed  from  ten  to  twenty  soldiers  apiece  in  the  houses  of  the  city 
councilmen,  the  effect  of  which  measure  was  the  speedy  “conversion  ”  of 
leventy-one  citizens,  and  the  flight  of  twenty-nine  others.  Within  a  year 
the  whole  community  was  Roman  Catholic.  Mlada  Boleslav  (Jung  Bunz- 
lau),  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  was  summoned  by  an  im¬ 
perial  rescript  “to  follow  in  all  matters  religious  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,  who  would  not  tolerate  any  other  religion  in  his  hereditary 
dominions,  even  if  these  w’ere  in  consequence  to  be  left  desolate  and 
without  an  inhabitant.”  Against  this  the  citizens  protested,  begging  the 
Emperor  to  lx;  allowed  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty  given  by  King  Rudolph, 
and  entering  a  complaint  against  the  Roman  Catholic  dean  who  called 
them  in  his  sermons  “  heretics  and  the  children  of  the  Devil.”  In  reply 
the  governnieiit  ordered  soldiers  to  be  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  fore¬ 
most  citizens,  under  the  pretext  of  collecting  certain  unpaid  taxes.  By 
this  means  and  with  the  aid  of  a  company  of  Capuchin  monks  about  a 
hundred  persons  were  converted  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  wives  of  the 
proselytes,  however,  firmly  refused  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  could 
not  be  induced  even  by  threats  and  beating  to  become  Catholics.  That 
the  town  long  remained  true  to  the  old  faith  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
•8  late  as  1636  eighty  conversions  to  Roman  Catholicism  were  reported 
by  the  Jesuits. 

In  some  towns  the  people  nominally  accepted  Romanism  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  brutal  soldiery.  Thus  in  Beroun  the  authorities  reported  as 
tnrly  as  1625  that  the  city  had  become  entirely  Catholic.  Butliefore  long 
the  dean  of  the  place  complained  to  the  Archbi.shop  that  his  townspeo¬ 
ple  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  secret  Protestant  services  in  the  neigh- 
bonng  villages,  and  two  years  later  he  again  complained  that  the  people 
itill  clung  to  their  heretical  faith  and  neglected  the  ordinances  of  the 
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Catholic  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  Nymburk  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  left  their  homes  because  of  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses,  and  settled  on  the 
estates  of  Count  Waldstein  (Wallenstein),  who,  though  a  Catholic  and  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor,  steadfastly  refused  to  employ  coercive  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  Protestants. 

The  city  of  Bydzov  (liidschow)  witnessed  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
brutality  with  which  the  Catholic  counter-reformation  was  carried  on.  In 
1625  Don  Huerta  arrived  in  the  place  as  reform  commissioner  accompan¬ 
ied  by  his  notorious  troops.  Immediately  .summoning  the  burghers 
before  him,  he  ordered  them  to  accept  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Their 
spokesman,  one  John  Kolacnik,  replied  that  they  found  it  imi)ossible  to 
forsake  the  faith  in  which  they  had  all  their  lives  walked,  unless  they 
were  first  convinced  out  of  the  word  of  God  of  a  better  way.  This  sane 
reply  so  incensed  Huerta  that  with  his  own  hand  he  beat  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  almost  to  death,  and  then  banished  him  from  the  town.  The 
other  burghers,  thoroughly  frightened,  made  efforts  to  escape,  first  send¬ 
ing  their  wives  and  children  away  from  the  town.  When  this  reached 
the  ear  of  Huerta,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  hunt  down  the  women  and 
children,  and  cast  those  captured  in  prison.  The  sufferings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  became  so  terrible  that  by  the  year  1633  only  ten  burghers  remained 
in  the  city,  the  others  all  having  run  away  ! 

Hradec  Kralove  (Kdiiiggnitz),  another  important  seat  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  resisted  all  attempts  to  convert  its  people  to  Catholicism  until, 
in  Deceml>er  1625,  a  battalion  of  soldiers  was  called  in  at  the  request  of 
the  archdeacon,  John  Vaclav  Celestine  von  Kronenfeld.  The  troops  were 
quartered  in  the  hftnies  of  the  Protestants,  where  they  weie  to  remain 
until  the  latter  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  As  soon  as  a  man 
l)ecame  a  Catholic,  he  was  relieved  of  the  soldiers,  w  ho  were  then  placed 
in  the  houses  of  his  more  steadfast  neighbors  to  a<ld  to  their  burden  and 
induce  them  to  yield.  The  property  of  those  who  for  their  religion  emi¬ 
grated  from  the  city  was  confiscated  into  the  hand  of  the  Emi)eror.  Not 
until  all  the  burghers,  tormented  l)eyond  endurance  by  the  soldiers,  had  be¬ 
come  at  least  nominal  Catholics,  were  the  troops  withdrawn  from  the  city. 

The  city  of  Slany  (Schlan)  had  been  mortgaged  in  1622  to  Count  Mar- 
tinic,  one  of  the  regent.s  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  Ca.stle  of 
Prague  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  After  the  deposition  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  city  council  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  burghers 
were  summoned  to  join  the  Catholic  Church  voluntarily.  This  they  re- 
fusefl  to  do.  Then  followed  a  period  of  harsh  but  useless  persecutions. 
Thus  for  not  taking  part  in  a  public  religious  proce.ssion  the  councilnien 
John  Bleysa  and  John  Jahoda  were  imprisoned  for  nine  weeks.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  further  fined  fifty-  thalers  for  refusing  to  permit  the  erection  of 
the  needed  altar  near  his  house.  The  fifty  thalers  were  applied  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  new  monstrance.  For  making  some  disrespectful  re- 
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marks  about  this  sacred  vessel,  Jahoda  was  again  imprisoned,  and  libe¬ 
rated  only  after  a  month  on  payment  of  an  additional  fine  of  fifty  thalers. 
He  forthwith  left  the  country,  taking  his  family  with  him.  Bleysa  also 
again  suffered  impri.sonment  for  permitting  his  infant  daughter  to  be 
baptized  by  a  Protestant  minister.  He  was  cast  with  his  wife  into  a  foul 
dungeon.  On  Ijeing  liberated  they  both  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
aettled  in  Pirna,  Saxony.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1624  many  other 
burghers  sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  town-captain,  Nicholas  Hanzbursky.  Finding  past  measures  fruitless, 
this  magistrate  decided  in  1626  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  imperial  troops 
in  order  to  bring  the  people  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  At  one  time  he 
caused  fifty  burghers  to  be  confined  together  in  a  single  cell  for  three 
days !  This  barbarous  treatment  of  helpless  people  resulted  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  exo<lus  from  the  town,  over  three  hundred  persons  leaving  the  city 
in  one  month.  A  large  part  of  the  refugees,  however,  afterward  re- 
I  turned  and  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  city  of  Kutna  Hora  (Kuttenberg)  was  at  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  the  second  city  in  Bohemia.  For  centuries  its  famous 
silver  mines  had  been  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown.  Here  as 
early  as  1623  the  newly  appointed  mint-master,  William  Ilburk,  Count 
Vresovic,  began  forcing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  by  the  employment  of  military  oppression  and  violence.  Soon 
however  many  miners  began  leaving  the  city,  thus  endangering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  royal  exchequer  in  the  mines.  For  this  reason  the  Emper¬ 
or  issued  a  rescript,  June  24,  1625,  granting  liljerty  of  worship  to  the 
miners  for  ten  years.  At  the  same  time  the  imperial  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  town.  But  the  Jesuits  prevailed  upon  the  government 
to  discard  the  royal  mandate,  and  soldiers  were  again  quartered  in  the 
city  as  early  as  Decemlrer  of  the  .same  year.  At  the  command  of  the  re¬ 
form  commissioners,  troops  were  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  foremost 
citizens,  twenty  soldiers  to  a  house,  where  they  were  to  remain  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  owners  until  these  became  Catholics.  But  as  the  burghers 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  their  faith,  the  commissioners  called  to 
their  aid  the  notorious  oppressor  of  Protestants,  Don  Huerta,  at  whose 
approach  the  burghers  and  miners  in  large  numbers  fled  from  the  city 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  surrounding  villages.  To  compel  the  fugitives 
to  return,  Huerta  secured  the  publication  of  a  decree  imposing  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  thalers  upon  any  one  giving  shelter  to  an  escaped  citizen. 
But  not  until  a  second  imperial  rescript,  promising  the  miners  immunity 
from  religious  oppression,  was  given,  did  any  of  these  return  ;  and  of 
them  only  twenty-four,  unable  to  bear  their  sufferings  any  longer,  Ire- 
came  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  immediately  following,  the  citizens 
of  Kutna  Ilora  withstood  all  attempts  at  forcible  conversion  to  Catholi¬ 
cism,  appealing,  though  in  vain,  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  secured 
them  by  the  imperial  rescripts.  Obtaining  no  redress,  many  of  them  re- 
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moved  with  their  families  from  the  town,  in  which  three  hundred  house* 
were  consequently  left  vacant.  Up  to  the  year  1629  only  three  hundred 
and  nine  persons  had  become  Catholics  ;  the  rest  remained  true  to  their 
faith  in  spite  of  all  persecution  and  oppression.  As  late  as  1644  we 
hear  of  the  forcible  conversion  of  two  hundred  persons  to  Romanism. 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  citing  further  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
the  free  cities.  The  cases  noticed  are  a  fair  illustration  of  the  fate  of  all. 
The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  by  the  victorious  Catholic  party  re* 
suited  in  wholesale  emigration  from  the  cities.  From  the  reports  of  the 
imjjerial  magistrates  alone,  it  appears  that  during  the  years  1624  to  1627 
there  left  for  foreign  countries  1,731  burghers  with  their  families.  To 
prevent  further  losses  of  the  important  burgher  class,  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  issued  two  mandates  (February  24  and  March  2,  1626),  ordering 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  future  “emigrants,”  as  they  were 
called,  even  though  it  had  been  sold  or  transferred  by  them  to  others. 
And  since  those  who  could  not  emigrate  banded  together  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  and  encouragement,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  remain  true 
to  their  faith  and  to  one  another,  there  was  issued,  in  July,  1627,  an  im¬ 
perial  decree  forbidding  such  alliances  and  covenanting  on  pain  of  death. 
A  month  later  appeared  a  second  decree  punishing  by  death  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  goods  any  person  who  should  attempt  to  dissuade  another 
by  word  or  act  from  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  seek  to 
persuade  another  to  leave  the  country.  Offenders  against  this  law  who 
were  without  the  pale  of  the  realm  were  to  be  putiished  by  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  their  possessions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  .severity  of  the 
government,  many  emigrants  from  Prague  and  other  royal  cities  kept  re¬ 
turning  to  their  old  homes  without  permission  from  the  imperial  author¬ 
ities,  who  consequently  ordered  the  local  magistrates  to  arrest  and  im¬ 
prison  such  persons,  requiring  however  their  immediate  release  upon 
their  becoming  Catholics.  Those  who  still  refused  to  renounce  their 
faith  were  again  to  be  banished,  having  first  signed  an  oath  that  they 
would  never  again  return  to  the  country  on  pain  of  death  and  the  loss  of 
goods,  except  they  first  became  Catholics. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  describing  the  forcible  conversion  of  the  royal 
cities  to  Catholicism  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  We  will  now  briefly 
review  the  history  of  the  Catholic  counter-reformation  among  the  peas¬ 
ant  class  of  Bohemia.  At  first  the  victorious  Catholic  party,  mindful  of 
the  fate  of  similar  measures  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England, 
abstained  from  open  violence,  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
reformation  of  the  peasantry  by  the  employm  ent  of  morlerate  means. 
The  chief  task  of  winning  the  rural  population  to  Catholicism  fell  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  beginning  was  made  in  Southern  Bohemia  by  the  father* 
of  the  Jesuit  College  in  Krumlov  (Krumau),  but  without  any  perceptible 
results.  On  the  estates  of  Count  Slavata  the  peasants  left  in  a  body,  and 
could  not  be  forced  to  return,  though  the  Count  caused  them  to  be 
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hnnted  by  soldiers  like  wild  game.  Nor  were  the  Jesuits  of  the  colleges 
of  Prague  and  Jindrichuv  Hradec  (Neuhaus)  more  successful.  These 
missionaries  exhausted  all  the  ingenuities  of  their  art  to  gain  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  versified  and  set  to  music  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism, 
which  they  freely  distributed  among  the  peasants.  They  published  for 
free  distribution  Catholic  literature  in  the  vernacular,  particularly  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  works  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  To  insure  the  reading  of 
this  literature,  they  seized  and  publicly  burned  all  Protestant  books. 
Thus  in  Krumlov,  at  their  bidding,  the  town  authorities  publicly  burned 
in  1623  over  five  hundred  “  heretical  ”  books,  which  act  the  fathers 
piously  chronicled  “  afforded  the  people  a  beautiful,  profitable,  and  sav¬ 
ing  sight !  ”  *  But  when  the  futility  of  these  methods  became  apparent, 
the  reformers  resolved  upon  coercive  measures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  free 
cities.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  prohibition,  in  June  1625, 
to  all  Protestant  villagers  to  do  any  trading  in  the  city  of  Podiebrady  on 
the  Elbe.  This  was  followed,  in  January  1626,  by  an  imperial  resolution 
prohibiting  Protestant  peasants  from  marrying,  and  punishing  offend¬ 
ers  against  the  law  by  the  confiscation  of  half  their  belongings.  But  as 
even  this  harsh  measure  failed  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  the  use  of 
military  force  was  resorted  to.  The  same  tactics  were  employed  in  the 
country  as  in  the  cities.  Soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  homes  of  the 
peasants,  who  were  obliged  to  supjjort  and  otherwise  care  for  their  un¬ 
welcome  gue.sts  as  long  as  they  remained  Protestants.  As  a  further  in¬ 
ducement  it  was  ordered  that  when  a  peasant  became  Catholic  the  sol¬ 
diers  should  at  once  l>e  removed  from  his  home  and  added  to  the  care  of 
some  already  overburdened  neighbor.  The  quartering  of  soldiers,  espec¬ 
ially  Don  Huerta’s  dragoons,  who  surpassed  all  others  in  cruelty  and 
licentiousness,  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  considerable  number  of  peas¬ 
ants  into  forced  and  unwilling  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  many  of  the  villagers  de.serted  their  homes,  and  hid  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  where  they  were  hunted  by  the  soldiers  like  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  Terrible  was  the  treatment  of  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  captured,  and  countless  are  the  examples  of  Christian  heroism  and 
martyrdom  of  these  humble  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  numlxir  also  of  those 
that  succeeded  in  escaping  into  the  neighboring  countries  was  quite 
large.  Count  Slavata  reports  that  up  to  the  year  1626  over  thirty  thous¬ 
and  settled  farmers,  not  counting  their  wives  and  children,  escaped  over 
the  border,  mostly  into  Saxony,  Mei.ssen,  and  Lusatia.  Some  villages 

*  The  rage  of  the  Jesuits  against  Protestant  literature  is  notorious. 
Anthony  Konias,  who  for  thirty-seven  years  lalxjred  as  missionary  in  Bo- 
l^ia  and  Moravia,  boasted  of  having  with  his  own  hands  burned  over 
tixty  thousand  volumes.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer  :  “  Korumque 
ultra  60  facile  millia  Vulcano  in  priedam  dedit.”  In  the  work  of  expur¬ 
gation  the  Jesuits  were  no  less  assiduous.  The  writer  has  seen  volumes 
otherwise  deemed  harmless  in  which  the  hand  of  the  censor  had  care¬ 
fully  obliterated  with  indelible  ink  even  the  names  of  the  Reformers, 
that  their  very  memory  might  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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were  entirely  depopulated.  Severe  decrees  were  consequently  enacted 
forbidding  all  persons  of  high  and  low  degree,  under  heavy  penalties  to 
receive,  protect,  harbor,  shelter,  or  anywise  aid  those  who,  for  whatso- 
ever  reason,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  farms,  but  in  all  instances  to  re¬ 
port  and  deliver  them  to  the  authorities. 

Nor  were  numerous  uprisings  of  the  peasantry  wanting.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  these  were  put  down  by  force  of  arms  and  with  every  accom¬ 
paniment  of  cruelty.  As  a  consequence  of  such  outbreaks,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  religious  coercion  and  oppression  of  the 
peasants  became  universal.  On  border  estates,  however,  the  nobles  were 
ill  some  cases  very  loath  to  employ  troops  or  any  other  violent  means  cf 
bringing  their  subjects  into  union  with  the  Catholic  Church,  because  of 
the  fear  that  their  tenants  would  run  off  into  the  neighlxiring  countries. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  Counts  Vchynsky  and  Trcka,  and  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  (Waldstein).  The  unwillingness  of  the  latter  to  employ  the 
violent  means  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects  to  Catholicism  in  vogue 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  his  fall  and 
final  assassination  in  Cheb  (Eger)  in  1634.  Nevertheless  even  Waldstein 
deemed  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  in  1629  the  forcible  Romanization  of 
Protestants  with  the  aid  of  soldiers  was  undertaken  on  all  his  estates. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  part  of  our  subject,  the 
conversion  of  the  Bohemian  nobility  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Up  to  the  year  1627  the  forcible  imposition  of 
Catholicism  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  did  not  include  persons  of 
noble  rank.  In  that  year,  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate,  Caraffa, 
and  the  archbishop.  Cardinal  Harrach,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  the  step, 
the  Emperor  determined  upon  forcibly  Romanizing  the  Bohemian  no¬ 
bility.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1627,  he  is.sued  a  new  Letter  of  Majesty 
nullifying  that  given  by  King  Rudolph,  and  declaring  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  the  only  recognized  and  authorized  religion  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  Any  person  who  should  attempt  to  restore  the  old  order  of 
things  in  matters  religious  was  made  an  outlaw,  to  be  punished  by  the 
loss  of  life,  honor,  and  estate.  The  Letter  significantly  added  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  hold  all  the  nobility  in  unity  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  tolerate  any  other  faith  or  relig¬ 
ion  in  the  kingdom.  The  Protestant  knights  and  nobles  were  given  a 
term  of  six  months  in  which  to  unite  with  the  Catholic  Church;  those 
who  failed  to  do  so  were  given  six  months  longer  in  which  to  sell  their 
estates,  but  only  to  Catholics,  after  which  they  were  to  go  into  exile. 
This  harsh  measure  resulted  in  the  emigration  of  over  four  hundred  per¬ 
sons  of  noble  birth  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  margravate  of 
Moravia. ‘  Of  these  only  sixteen  ever  returned  to  their  native  country, 

^  To  the  number  of  these  emigrants  should  be  added  the  fifty-two  nobles 
who  fled  from  the  country  immediately  after  the  battle  of  White  Moun¬ 
tain,  giving  a  total  loss  by  death  and  emigration  of  some  five  hundred 
Protestant  noblemen  to  the  Bohemian  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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hiving  first  become  Catholics  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
liw.  The  orphans  of  noble  families  were  sent  to  Jesuit  colleges,  where 
they  received  Roman  Catholic  training. 

.\fter  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Bohemia  began  what 
may  be  termed  the  second  Catholic  counter-reformation.  This  was  the 
work  of  Archbishop  Harrach,  and  even  more  so  of  his  consistorial  vicar, 
Caramuel,  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  a  member  of  the  Cistercian  order. 

As  the  author  and  leader  of  the  new  movement  this  monk  proved  to  be  a 
second  Caraffa.  Through  his  activity  the  Emperor,  P'erdinand  III.,  com¬ 
manded,  December  25,  1649,  the  renewal  of  the  counter-reformation  in 
strict  accord  with  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor.  All  secret  meetings  of 
the  Protestants  were  at  once  to  be  stopped,  and,  by  a  special  patent  given 
February  i,  1650,  all  persons  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Catholic  Church 
were  to  l>e  proceeded  against  by  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  imprisonment, 
confiscation  of  property,  banishment,  and  even  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  No  foreign  Protestant  merchants  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
fairs  and  markets  of  the  country,  but  in  all  cases  were  to  leave  their  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  stewards.  Later  a  bounty  was  placed  upon 
Protestant  preachers,  persons  receiving  fifty  florins  for  informing  against 
them,  and  one  hundred  florins  for  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  Those  giving  shelter  to  Protestant  preachers  were  to  be 
fined  from  five  hundred  rix  dollars  to  one  thousand  ducats,  according  to 
the  rank  and  means  of  the  offender. 

Asa  result  of  the  new  activity  against^ the  Protestants,  many  of  them 
again  began  escaping  across  the  border,  while  others  endured  terrible 
persecutions  and  martyrdom.  Under  Emperor  I^eopold,  who  removed 
Caramuel,  a  milder  rule  obtained,  only  however  to  be  followed  by  increased 
severities  under  his  successors,  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.  The  so-called 
Josephinian  statute  of  1707  provided  that  any  person  who  should*  give 
shelter  to  a  Protestant  preacher  or  agent,  or  who  should  permit  Protest¬ 
ant  seiA’ices  to  be  held  in  his  house,  lie  beheaderl  with  the  sword.  In 
1721  it  was  enacted  that  merchants,  peddlers,  foreign  messengers,  or  any 
persons  whatsoever  who  should  smuggle  heretical  Ixwks  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bohemia  lie  imprisoned  and  beheaded.  Informers  against  such 
persons  were  to  receive  a  third  of  the  goods  taken  from  the  offenders  or 
a  suitable  rewarfl  from  the  royal  exchequer. 

Examples  of  inhuman  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  reformers  and 
of  exemplary  constancy  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  this 
period  are  well-nigh  countless.  We  can  cite  only  a  few.  In  the  year  1717 
1  large  numlier  of  people  of  the  village  of  Javornik  in  Eastern  Bohemia 
were  accused  before  the  authorities  of  holding  meetings  at  the  house  of  a 
peasant  named  Martin  Kalas  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  for  mutual  edification  in  their  faith.  They  were  cast  into 
prison,  where  they  were  so  frightfully  whipped  that  many  of  them  lost 
their  health  forever;  those  who  refused  to  become  Catholics  were  sepa- 
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rated  from  their  wives  and  children  and  impressed  into  military  service 
in  the  imp>erial  army.  A  certain  Thomas  Kazda  of  Cerekvice  was  placed 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  received  so  many  blows  that  not  a  sound 
spot  remained  on  his  body.  After  a  year’s  imprisonment  he  was  released 
on  payment  of  one  hundred  florins’  fine.  Subsequently  at  the  instigation 
of  a  Catholic  priest  he  was  again  imprisoned  for  having  Lutheran  books 
in  his  possession.  After  remaining  confined  for  two  years  and  steadfastly 
refusing  to  give  up  his  faith  and  embrace  Catholicism,  he  died  in  chains, 
poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  dean  of  Litomysl  (Leitomischl).  His  widow 
was  compelled  to  pay  fourteen  florins  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  of  her 
husband’s  incarceration  !  In  1733  three  girls  (all  under  twenty  years)  were 
imprisoned  in  the  village  of  Hermanice  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
country  because  of  their  religious  Ijelief.  They  were  put  in  irons  and  re* 
ceived  a  frightful  whipping,  lying  prone  on  the  ground,  while  one  man 
held  their  shackled  feet  and  another  the  head.  The  same  brutal  punish¬ 
ment  was  administered  to  Matthias  Benes  and  his  wife,  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  the  frightful  beating,  soon  after  miscarrying.  John 
Benicky  with  his  son  and  daughter  received  so  many  blows  that  the  flesh 
of  their  bodies  was  literally  lashed  into  shreds.  In  fact  whipping  was  so 
common  a  mode  of  conversion  to  Catholicism  that  the  citation  of  cases 
would  be  practically  endless. 

But  the  palm  for  inhuman  cruelty  l)elongs  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Firmus. 
He  extorted  from  the  peasants  confession  where  they  hid  their  Protes¬ 
tant  lxK)ks  by  treading  on  the  feet  of  the  poor  victims  with  heavy  clogs 
full  of  sharp  spikes  ;  he  pulled  their  hair  and  boxed  their  ears  to  obtain 
their  coveted  Bibles,  which  were  then  publicly  burned.*  At  his  command 
and  in  his  presence,  the  .soldiers,  who.se  services  were  indispensable  to 
the  work  of  the  Catholic  reformation,  tortured  the  farmers  in  whose 
houses  they  were  quartered  by  burning  their  hands  with  fire  while  they 
compelled  their  victims  in  their  agony  to  sing  Protestant  hymns.  Often¬ 
times  the  unfortunates  were  stripped  and  tied  to  a  bench  and  so  terribly 
beaten  with  switches  made  pliant  in  hot  water,  that  the  blood  gushed 
out  of  their  wounds,  and  strips  of  flesh  were  torn  off  their  bodies.  Even 
the  priests  and  army  officers  and  noblemen  of  high  rank  took  hand  in 
inflicting  .such  barbarous  punishment  upon  the  helpless  Protestants.  In 
1729  the  game-keeper  of  Count  Francis  Schlick,  in  whose  house  a  Jesuit 
F'ather  had  found  Protestant  books,  was  immediately  dismissed  from  ser¬ 
vice,  cast  into  prison,  and  (as  the  official  report  has  it),  for  uttering 
blasphemies  against  St.  John  of  Neponiuk,  was  beheaded  and  his  body 

*  There  has  come  down  a  hymn  composed  by  the  Jesuit  Father  M. 
Strepicky  and  sung  by  the  school  children  on  such  occasions,  whose 
opening  stanza  runs  thus  : 

“  Here  we  burn  John  Hus, 

That  our  souls  may  not  be  singed. 

And  also  Martin  Luther, 

For  cursing  the  faith  of  Saint  Peter.” 
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burned.  A  woman  named  Anna  Zvonenska,  who  died  in  prison  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  frightful  tortures  inflicted  on  her,  was  buried  in  chains 
under  the  gallows.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  accompanied  by  soldiers, 
nude  regular  tours  in  the  various  districts,  causing  the  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  those  even  suspected  of  Protestantism,  and  subjecting 
them  to  torture  by  whipping,  fire,  hunger,  and  other  ways,  until  they 
tither  renounced  their  faith,  or  were  drafted  in  the  army,  or  died  a  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death.  Even  children  were  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  them  whether  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  spirit  of  the  countless  martyrs  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
this  period  is  beautifully  shown  in  a  letter,  dated  March  30,  1735,  which 
was  left  in  his  house  by  Matthias  Machovec,  upon  his  escape  from  the 
country,  together  with  his  wife,  children,  and  aged  mother.  In  this  he 
thanks  the  magistrate  and  his  neighbors  for  all  the  goo<l  they  wished 
him,  and  adds  that  he  has  nothing  to  complain  of  against  the  authorities 
touching  things  temporal,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  gladly  in 
ill  things  obey  the  Eniperor  and  the  authorities  to  whom  he  was  sub¬ 
ject  ;  that  he  would  gladly  pay  his  taxes  and  discharge  his  other  public 
duties,  if  only  he  were  allowed  freerlom  to  worship  God  and  serve  him 
according  to  the  teaching  of  his  Holy  Word.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  hope  for  this  in  his  country,  and  because  his  conscience  had  suffered 
riolence  from  the  priests  and  j)ublic  authorities,  he  preferred  to  leave  all 
behind  him  and  seek  freedom  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  brief  survey  of  the  heroic  but  mortal  conflict 
between  Bohemian  Protestantism  and  its  implacable  enemy 
Romanism.  Not  without  its  lesson  and  warning  to  other 
nations  is  the  record  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  A  spiteful 
Xeniesis  seems  to  visit  vengeance  upon  the  Bohemian  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  boldne.ss  in  giving  the  signal  for  revolt  against 
Rome,  and  leading  in  the  work  of  emancipation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  conscience  from  the  thralldom  of  papal  authority. 
Other  nations  and  peoples  have  reaped  the  harvest  which 
Bohemia  had  sown  and  sprinkled  with  her  lifeblood.  The 
Thirty  Years’  War  begun  by  her  insured  Protestant  Europe 
her  existence,  but  buried  Bohemia  in  an  untimely  grave. 
Her  glory  was  turned  into  shame  by  her  enemies,  and  even 
her  very  memory  seemed  likely  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
knowledge  of  her  wonderful  and  glorious  past  was  syste¬ 
matically  either  suppressed  or  perverted.  Hard  has  been 
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her  fate  in  this  respect :  the  very  book  which  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  English-speaking  world  with  her  heroic  deeds 
and  suffering  and  from  which  we  have  quoted  at  some 
length,  the  “  History  of  Persecutions,”  came  too  late  to  be 
incorporated  into  Fox’s  “  Book  of  Martyrs”  for  which  it  was 
originally  written.  Had  not  this  happened,  the  names  and 
events  which  we  have  mentioned  would  have  become 
household  words  and  traditions  in  Protestant  England  and 
America.  The  very  name  of  the  Bohemian  people  has  been 
degraded  by  their  enemies.  When,  at  the  time  of  the  Huss¬ 
ite  wars,  hordes  of  Gypsies  first  overran  Western  Europe, 
the  enemies  of  the  Bohemian  reformation  contemptuously 
gave  them  the  name  of  “Bohemians”  for  the  purpose  of 
heaping  shame  and  dishonor  upon  the  heretic  nation.* 

But  two  thoughts  relieve  the  dark  picture  of  its  horror 
and  gloom.  The  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  Bohemian 
people  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  world  to-day  is  debtor 
for  its  liberty  of  conscience,  under  God,  first  of  all  to  Bo¬ 
hemia.  And  not  a  small  part  of  its  best  piety,  of  its  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  and  activity,  it  owes  to  the  Bohemian  Breth¬ 
ren.  And  Providence  has  graciously  not  suffered  the  na¬ 
tion  to  perish.  It  lives.  After  the  silence  of  centuries  the 
grave  has  opened  and  there  has  come  forth  a  living  being. 
Six  generations  passed  before  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  is¬ 
sued  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  made  it  possible  for  obscure 
and  all  but  extinct  Protestantism  again  to  come  to  light. 
Forty-five  thousand  souls  in  Bohemia  and  thirty  thousand 
in  Moravia  openly  professed  Protestantism  in  the  memor¬ 
able  year  1781.  The  Lord  had  preserved  for  himself  a 
remnant.  But  it  is  as  yet  only  a  remnant.  The  national 
resurrection  of  Bohemia  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  her  poli¬ 
tical  resurrection  is  in  proce.ss  of  accomplishment;  her 
spiritual  resurrection  still  awaits  accomplishment. 

*  See  Palack}  *s  History  of  Bohemia,  xiii.  6  ;  Trench’s  Study  of  Words, 
Lect.  iv. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

religion  as  a  personal  relation. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  CHURCHIEI,  KING,  D.D. 

Our  thinking  cannot  be  without  its  finally  profound  re¬ 
action  on  our  living.  False  conceptions  of  the  religious 
life,  then,  must  injure  the  life  itself ;  true  conceptions,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  prove  of  positive  help  against  mis¬ 
takes  and  discouragement.  Theology  too  is  only  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  unified  expression  of  what  religion  means  to  us. 
The  conception  of  religion,  therefore,  will  be  of  determin¬ 
ing  significance  for  theology  also.  And  reasonable  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  conception  of  religion  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  unity  into  our  theologies.  The 
needs,  then,  of  both  our  religious  living  and  our  religious 
thinking  demand  the  utmost  care  in  our  conception  of  re¬ 
ligion — the  closest  possible  approximation  to  Christ’s 
thought  here — for  it  is  only  with  the  Christian  religion 
that  this  article  is  concerned. 

All  Christians  would  doubtless  agree  that  the  ideal  of 
religion  for  the  individual  would  be  to  come  into  such  eth¬ 
ical  and  spiritual  relations  to  God  as  those  in  which  Christ 
stood.  Now  whatever  else  was  true  of  this  relation,  it  was, 
first  and  foremost,  a  personal  relation.  And  this  common¬ 
place — religion,  a  personal,  filial  relation  to  God  in  Christ 
—carefully  heeded,  has  con.sequences  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  for  both  our  Christian  life  and  thought.  In  truth, 
the  writer  believes  there  is  no  greater  need,  in  religious 
living  and  theological  thinking  to-day,  than  a  thorough¬ 
going  and  consistent  hold  on  Christ’s  thought  of  religion  as 
a  personal  relation  to  God.  Many  practical  and  theoretical 
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difficulties,  that  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries,  yield  readily  to  this  simple  solvent.  More 
often  than  otherwise  we  have  originally  created  our  diffi- 
culties  by  substituting,  for  the  actual  concrete  personal  re¬ 
lations,  abstract  or  mechanical  conceptions  of  some  sort. 

But  this  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  deepening 
friendship  with'  God  is  so  important  and  so  enlightening 
when  accurately  grasped,  that  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
certain  points  be  made  clear,  that  we  may  guard  against 
extravagant  and  misleading  statements. 

In  the  first  place,  the  God  with  whom  we  come  into  per¬ 
sonal  relation  is  not  the  God  of  mere  religious  fancy  or 
mystical  experience,  nor  the  God  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion,  but  the  God  revealed  concretely,  unmistakably,  in 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
alone  is  the  supreme  and  religiously  adequate  revelation  of 
God.  There  are  other  partial  manifestations  of  God  with¬ 
out  and  within,  but  only  he  who  has  seen  Christ  has  ade¬ 
quately  seen  the  Father.  The  Christian  seeks  personal 
relation  with  God  in  Christ.  Other  notions  of  God  must 
be  adjusted  to  this  clear  revelation  in  Christ,  not  this  to 
other  notions.  Where  this  is  not  kept  clear,  some  mysti¬ 
cal  experience  of  our  own  may  be  exalted,  out  of  all  due 
proportion,  into  an  authority  that  is  supposed  not  only  to 
make  us  quite  independent  of  our  brethren,  but  even  at 
the  height  of  our  raptures  to  enable  us  to  do  without  Christ. 

Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  a  personal  relation  to  God, 
we  of  course  do  not  mean  that  we  can  give  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  reality  to  it  as  to  our  relations  to  other  per¬ 
sons  who  are  to  us  compelling  sensuous  facts.  And  yet 
the  unreality  of  which  men  sometimes  complain  in  their 
relation  to  God  is  probably  due,  more  often  than  they  think, 
to  the  simple  lack  of  some  sensuous  presentation.  But 
even  in  our  relation  to  other  men,  we  should  remember, 
we  are  conscious  that  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  we 
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stand  to  them  is  more  and  other  than  the  mere  fact  that 
they  are  presented  to  us  in  bodies  which  affect  our  senses. 
And  whatever  their  sense  manifestations — gesture,  facial 
expression,  glance  of  eye,  or  speech — all  have  to  be  spirit¬ 
ually  interpreted  by  us,  often  uncertainly  enough,  before 
they  can  mean  anything  for  our  spiritual  relation  to  these 
other  persons.  Our  relation  to  God  then  is  not  less  real 
and  personal,  because  it  is  not  sensuous. 

Nor,  in  affirming  that  religion  is  a  present  personal  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  are  we  unwarrantedly  asserting  such  a  sense 
of  the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  Christ  as  we  suppose 
belongs  to  the  future  life.  Even  Paul,  with  all  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  his  religious  experience  and  language,  speaks  of 
“the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  for  it  is  very  far 
better.”  The  Christian  looks  for  a  far  more  glorious  man¬ 
ifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  in  the  future  life,  than  here 
he  can  attain. 

Nor,  when  we  speak  of  the  possibility  of  real  friendship 
with  God,  are  we  asserting  a  relation  of  familiar  equality 
with  God.  Any  true  human  friendship,  we  shall  find, 
shows  itself  in  marked  reverence  for  the  personality  of  the 
other.  The  divine  friendship  is  mot  less  real,  then,  that  it 
implies  devout  reverence  and  godly  fear — a  clear  sense  of 
the  moral  rebuke  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  as 
well  as  of  the  manifestation  of  his  grace.  ^Esthetic  ad¬ 
miration  for  Christ  is  no  true  love  to  Christ. 

Perhaps  one  might  say  with  Kaftan,  that  our  present 
personal  relation  to  God  in  Christ,  in  the  grounds  of  its 
certainty,  is  more  like  our  relation  to  the  moral  demands, 
the  certainty  and  power  of  which  depend  on  one’s  own  in¬ 
ner  life.  Here  are  realities  which  are  no  sense-facts,  and 
yet  which  are  among  our  primal  certainties,  though  the 
clearness  and  power  of  our  vision  of  them  are  affected  by 
the  prevailing  tone  of  our  own  inner  life. 
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“  So  duly,  daily,  needs  provision  be 
For  keeping  the  soul’s  prowess  possible. 

Building  new  barriers  as  the  old  decay. 

Saving  us  from  evasion  of  life’s  proof. 

Putting  the  question  ever,  ‘  Does  God  love. 

And  will  ye  hold  that  truth  against  the  world  ’  ?  ” 

“  Religion  is  a  deed,”  Lotze  says ;  and  that  would  mean 
that  our  certainty  of  God,  like  our  certainty  of  the  ethical 
realities,  would  go  up  and  down  with  our  own  moral  life. 

Closely  connected  with  this  kind  of  certainty  that  we 
may  have  of  God,  is  the  reason  that  exists  for  the  needed 
obscurity  of  spiritual  truth.  This  reason  is  like  the  famil- 
iar  “advantageous  deficiency”  in  moral  insight,  as  it  has 
been  called,  according  to  which,  in  spite  of  much  experi* 
ence  of  the  happiness  of  doing  right,  it  still  seems  to  us, 
with  each  recurring  temptation,  that  our  happiness  lies  in 
the  line  of  the  temptation,  and  that  to  turn  from  this  temp¬ 
tation  is  to  turn  our  backs  on  our  happiness.  This  de6- 
ciency  in  moral  insight,  as  well  as  the  familiar  complaint 
that  the  wicked  prosper,  that  the  righteous  are  not  always 
rewarded,  that  the  innocent  suffer — all  this  is  necessary  if 
life  is  to  be  at  all  an  adequate  sphere  for  the  development 
of  moral  character.  If  the  reward  of  righteousness  fol¬ 
lowed  at  once  and  invariably,  and  this  were  always  infalli¬ 
bly  clear  to  us,  we  could  not  trust  our  own  righteousness ; 
it  would  seem  at  best  but  enlightened  selfishness.  But 
now  we  can  “serve  God  for  naught.”  Now  a  similar  rea¬ 
son  exists  why  God’s  relation  to  us  must  not  be  an  obtru¬ 
sive  one,  but  often  hidden  past  our  tracing  out.  As  Kant 
long  ago  pointed  out,  if  God  were  always  certainly  and 
patently  present  to  us  with  full  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
the  fact,  there  would  be  such  excess  of  motive  as  practi¬ 
cally  to  override  our  freedom.  There  would  be  again  no 
proper  sphere  for  the  development  of  real  character.  We 
need  the  invisible,  not  the  visible,  God  for  character. 
Without  developing  the  thought  further,  at  present,  the 
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point  now  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that,  in  speaking  of  relig¬ 
ion  as  a  personal  relation  to  God,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
relation  will  be  a  perfectly  obvious  one,  constantly  obtrud¬ 
ing  itself  upon  us,  with  compulsive  force ;  it  will  rather 
be  distinctly  unobtrusive,  sometimes  quite  hidden,  a  con¬ 
stant  divine  cooperation,  but  guarding  most  sacredly  our 
personal  freedom,  that  our  character  may  be  ours  in  truth. 

One  more  misconception  needs  to  be  guarded  against  in 
affirming  religion  to  be  simply  a  personal  relation  to  God. 
The  significance  of  a  friendship  depends  upon  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  persons  involved.  Plainly  the  personal  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  must  be  as  unique  as  he  is  unique.  Can  we  see 
clearly  in  what  this  uniqueness  consists?  No  personal  rela¬ 
tion  can  be  absolutely  single  and  isolated.  Even  men  are  so 
closely  related  to  one  another  that  a  change  in  my  personal 
relation  to  one  may  vitally  affect  all  my  personal  relations. 
But  still  the  relation  to  God  has  a  universality  all  its  own. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  conviction  of  the  love  of  God, 
of  love  at  the  heart  of  things,  ultimately  underlies  all 
our  reasoning  and  all  our  living — all  our  happiness  and  all 
our  work.  For  that  any  of  these  should  be  possible,  the 
world  must  be  a  sphere  of  rational  thinking  and  rational 
action ;  and  rational,  not  merely  in  the  narrow  sense  that 
it  can  be  construed  by  our  intellects,  is  barely  thinkable, 
but  in  the  broad  sense,  that  it  has  worth  that  can  satisfy  the 
whole  man.  And  any  whole-hearted  work  too,  as  Paulsen 
has  pointed  out,  must  go  forward  on  the  religious  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  are  in  relation  to  God,  that  there  is  a  great 
ongoing  universal  plan  embracing  our  little  work,  and 
not  suffering  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  worthless  fragment.  The 
relation  to  God,  in  all  these  fundamental  ways,  obviously 
not  only  includes  relations  to  all,  but  alone  gives  reality 
and  meaning  to  all  other  relations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  simple  existence  of  God  and  of 
other  moral  beings  constitutes  forthwith  a  moral  universe 
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without  any  external  enactment  or  arrangement.  That 
there  is  such  a  moral  world  at  all,  means  that  there  is 
law  expressed  in  the  very  constitution  of  every  moral 
being,  a  recognition  of  the  eternal  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  that  requires  the  law  of  consequences — that 
we  must  reap  what  we  sow.  Without  this  there  could  be 
no  moral  being,  and  so  no  moral  world.  The  recognition 
of  law  in  this  sense,  therefore,  is  no  denial  of  the  sole  real¬ 
ity  of  personal  relations ;  rather  is  it  true  that  personal  re¬ 
lations  necessarily  involve  law  so  conceived.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  this  law  written  in  the  constitution 
of  man  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  personal 
will  of  God,  and  every  sin  becomes  thus  a  personal  sin 
against  God.  There  is  no  abstract  law  or  government  of 
any  kind.  The  personal  relation  to  God  then  must  have 
universal  moral  implications  that  no  other  personal  rela¬ 
tion  can  have.  For  when  I  am  approved  of  God,  I  am  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Being  who  is  himself  expressed  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  all,  and  so  stand  approved  in  relation  to  all. 
Such  a  personal  relation,  when  adequately  conceived,  has 
no  need  to  be  supplemented  by  any  other  notion,  as  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  contains  in  itself  the  whole  truth.  The  fact 
is  not  that  we  are  in  personal  relation  to  God,  and  also  in 
relation  to  his  government;  we  are  in  relation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God  because  and  in  that  we  are  in  personal  re¬ 
lation  to  God.  God  himself  is  in  such  relation  to  all  his 
creatures  that  relation  to  him  cannot  be  an  isolated  rela¬ 
tion,  but  puts  us  at  once  in  touch  with  all. 

We  may  reach  the  same  result  from  another  point  of 
view.  To  come  into  friendship  with  God  is  really  to  share 
his  life ;  but  the  very  life  of  God  is  love,  self-giving,  pour¬ 
ing  himself  out  into  the  life  of  his  creatures.  To  share  his 
life,  therefore,  is  necessarily  to  enter  into  like  loving  rela¬ 
tions  to  all  men.  The  second  commandment  thus  grows 
inevitably  out  of  the  first.  A  deepening  friendship  with 
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God,  therefore,  includes  right  relations  with  men ;  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  is  ethical  in  its  very  nature  and  from  the  start; 
and  once  more  it  is  seen  to  be  impossible  to  come  into  right 
personal  relation  to  God,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  come 
into  right  relation  to  all  moral  beings. 

The  relation  to  God,  therefore,  is  unique,  because  con¬ 
viction  of  the  love  of  God  underlies  all  rational  living,  be¬ 
cause  God  is  himself  the  source  of  the  moral  constitution 
of  men,  and  because  God  alone  is  perfect  in  character. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  relation  to  God  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  sentimentally,  and  is  only  the  more  significant,  but 
it  is  not  less  personal.  In  all  these  basal  ways,  “  we  love 
because  he  first  loved  us.” 

To  the  philosophical  objection,  “But  is  God  really  a 
person?”  this  much  may  be  here  briefly  said:  In  affirm¬ 
ing  the  personality  of  God,  no  thinker  means  to  assert  of 
God  the  limitations  of  man.  And  it  is  not  true,  as  is  often 
assumed,  that  in  removing  the  limitations  involved  in  our 
human  personality,  we  have  thereby  denied  personality  to 
God.  Rather  are  we  coming  to  see,  according  to  Lotze’s 
suggestion,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  finiteness  of  us  men,  that 
we  are  but  incompletely  personal ;  that  complete  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  complete  freedom,  and  perfect  personality  can¬ 
not  belong  to  the  part,  but  only  to  the  whole ;  that  only 
the  Infinite  can  be  completely  personal.  Moreover,  it  is 
misleading  to  say,  God  is  supra-personal,  though  not  sub¬ 
personal,  if  more  is  meant  by  this  than  simply  that  we 
may  not  think  that  our  thought  can  wholly  fathom  God, 
that  we  do  not  know  how  much  more  God  may  be  than 
our  best  thought  can  conceive.  For,  if  we  suppose  that 
we  can  go  on  to  define  the  supra-personal,  we  can  do  so 
only  after  the  analogy  of  either  the  personal  or  the  sub- 
personal,  since  we  know  only  these.  And  if  now  we  turn 
from  the  personal,  we  turn  from  the  highest  we  know  to  a 
lower  analogy  to  form  our  conception  of  God,  and  are  thus 
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simply  following  the  analogy  of  the  sub-personal,  however 
we  try  to  conceal  the  fact  from  ourselves. 

Having  guarded  thus  carefully  against  misconceptions, 
we  return  to  our  original  proposition :  Religion  is  a  per- 
sonal  relation  of  man  to  God.  Because  God  is  a  person 
and  we  are  persons,  our  relation  to  him  must  be  a  personal 
relation.  Moreover,  as  personality  is  complete  only  in 
God,  our  relation  to  God  ought  to  be  even  more  completely 
personal  than  our  relation  to  men,  not  so  subject  to  human 
limitations.  And  again,  the  more  strenuously  one  insists 
upon  religion  as  ethical,  the  more  fully  must  religion  be 
recognized  as  a  personal  relation,  for  ethical  relations  are 
everywhere  ultimately  personal.  With  clear  perception 
then  of  the  unique  significance  of  the  relation  to  God,  we 
must  still  unhesitatingly  assert  that  religion  is  a  personal 
relation  to  God.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  means  that  all  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Christian  life  may  best  be  brought  under 
the  phenomena  of  friendship;  that  its  highest  possible  at¬ 
tainments  may  be  best  considered  as  a  deepening  friend¬ 
ship ;  that  the  conditions  may  be  best  known  and  best  def¬ 
initely  formulated  as  conditions  of  a  deepening  friendship. 
This  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  friendship  is  fun¬ 
damental  and  thoroughgoing,  with  wide  implications.  It 
has  been  often  used  in  an  illustrative  way  as  an  analogy; 
but,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  has  never  been  carried 
thoroughly  through  in  all  the  aspects  of  Christian  life  and 
experience  and  thinking,  as  the  nearest  approach  man  can 
make  to  the  final  realities  of  religion.  It  is  far  more  than 
an  analogy ;  it  is  a  fact ;  our  relation  to  God  is  a  personal 
relation,  and  its  laws  must  be  tho.se  of  personal  relations. 
To  say  so  is  only  to  interpret  religion  by  the  very  highest 
in  ourselves,  and  this  is  our  best  and  only  adequate  key. 
If  we  fail  to  use  this  conception,  we  are  simply  forced  to 
employ  a  lower  and  less  adequate  analogy. 

We  are  coming  with  increasing  clearness  to  recognize 
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that  there  must  be  law  in  the  spiritual  world ;  that  there 
must  be  conditions  which  may  be  known  and  fulfilled. 
We  have  not  seen  quite  so  clearly  that  there  is  a  guiding 
principle  which  will  direct  us  infallibly  to  these  laws  and 
conditions.  In  the  progress  of  evolution  we  have  reached 
on  the  human  stage,  the  stage  of  personal  relation  and  rev¬ 
elation,  and  upon  principles  of  evolution  itself  we  should 
expect  on  this  new  stage,  new  laws  which  will  dominate 
the  lower  laws.  These  new  laws  correspond  to  the  stage 
reached  and  are  consequently  laws  of  personal  relation.  If 
a  man  knows  then  the  laws  of  any  true  friendship,  he  may 
know  all  the  essential  laws  of  the  friendship  with  God. 
He  need  not  work  in  the  dark,  or  catch  eagerly,  now  at 
this  great  secret  of  Christian  living,  now  at  that ;  the  laws 
and  conditions  are  certain ;  they  may  be  known  and  ful¬ 
filled,  and  one  may  count  on  the  result;  and  they  are  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  a  deepening  friendship.  One’s 
whole  life  takes  on  so  a  marvelous  unity.  The  divine  and 
human  relations  are  no  longer  at  war.  Every  human  re¬ 
lation  truly  fulfilled  throws  direct  light  on  the  divine  rela¬ 
tion  and  is  a  direct  help  to  it. 

A  useful  subordinate  analogy  (not  wholly  adequate)  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  fuller  statement  of  th-e  laws 
of  a  deepening  friendship.  The  laws  which  hold  in  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  any  sphere  of  value,  hold  also  in  per¬ 
sonal  relations,  and  have  there  their  highest  exemplifica¬ 
tion,  for  in  persons  is  finally  concentrated  all  value.  How 
then  do  we  come  into  a  growing  appreciation  of  any  sphere 
of  value — of  beauty  in  nature,  of  music,  of  art,  or  of  liter¬ 
ature? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  commonly  introduced  into 
the  new  sphere  of  value,  through  the  witness  of  some 
other.  Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  new  value  because 
of  what  it  seems  to  mean  to  some  one  else.  A  man  who 
should  depend  wholly  on  his  own  original  discoveries  of 
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the  valuable,  would  live  inevitably  a  very  narrow  life.  The 
artist,  the  genius,  the  true  critic,  is  a  man  who  has  seen; 
he  calls  our  attention  to  a  value  we  are  missing.  But  if 
this  witness  of  another  is  to  be  of  any  worth,  it  must  be 
absolutely  honest,  a  true  statement  of  what  the  other  has 
found. 

The  second  condition  for  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
best  things  is  absolute  honesty  on  our  own  part.  Merely 
to  repeat  another’s  witness  as  our  own  is  not  only  mislead¬ 
ing  to  others,  but  dishonest  and  damaging  to  our  own  fur¬ 
ther  vision  and  growth.  Few  things  are  more  damaging 
to  growing  appreciation  in  any  sphere,  than  pretense. 
To  begin  with  pretense  is  to  vitiate  any  genuine  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  But  there  is  need  of  caution  here.  In 
our  desire  to  be  absolutely  honest,  we  are  not  forthwith  to 
identify  all  the  real  with  what  now  seems  real  to  us.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  not  to  pretend  at  any  point,  but  we  are 
not  thereby  to  deny  the  value  and  reality  of  all,  which  is 
either,  in  our  present  mood,  unreal  to  us,  or  has  not  yet 
been  at  all  reached  by  us. 

A  third  condition,  therefore,  of  growth  into  the  thing  of 
value  is  modesty — teachableness,  no  dishonest  repetition  of 
the  witness  of  another  who  has  larger  experience  in  this 
sphere,  certainly,  but  no  denial  either  of  his  witness;  ra¬ 
ther  the  confident  hope  of  much  yet  to  come  for  ourselves, 
to  which  we  too,  therefore,  may  in  time  bear  honest  wit¬ 
ness. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  conditions  for  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  valuable,  and  the  condition  that  in  a  way  in¬ 
volves  all  others,  is  simply  staymg  in  the  presence  of  the 
best  in  any  given  sphere  of  value.  Read  persistently  the 
best  books,  hear  persistently  the  best  music,  see  persistent¬ 
ly  the  best  art,  and  unconsciously  your  taste  will  improve 
and  grow  certain.  This  is  the  highest  and  surest  counsel 
that  can  be  given  for  growth  into  the  valuable.  You  need 
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not  pretend.  The  best  will  in  time  justify  and  verify  it- 
— make  its  own  appeal  to  you.  But  the  very  state¬ 
ment  of  this  last  and  greatest  condition  for  growing  appre¬ 
ciation  implies  that  one  may  know  beforehand  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  the  whole  value  at  once.  The  greater  the  value, 
the  more  certainly  will  it  take  long  time  for  full  apprecia¬ 
tion;  and  the  highest  test  of  the  truly  classical  is  that  it 
not  only  bears  acquaintance,  but  perpetually  grows  on  one 
with  acquaintance. 

These  conditions,  then,  of  our  dependence  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  another,  of  honesty,  of  modesty,  and  of  staying  in 
the  presence  of  the  best,  hold  in  all  spheres  of  value, 
and  not  less  in  a  deepening  friendship.  It  is  worth 
while  to  state  them,  and  to  see  their  truth,  and  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  close  analogy  which  holds  between  the  value 
of  persons  and  other  values  ;  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
feel  less  intensely  concerning  these  other  values  because 
they  are  not  personal  and  moral,  and  hence  we  can  some¬ 
times  see  more  dispassionately  and  clearly  just  what  the 
conditions  are,  and  so  carry  their  light  over  into  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  personal. 

Passing  then  even  from  the  helpful  analogy  of  growing 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  directly  to  our  problem, 
what  are  the  laws  of  a  deepening  friendship  ?  The  friend¬ 
ship  with  God  must  have  essentially  the  same  basis  and 
the  same  conditions,  as  any  deepening  friendship  worthy 
the  name.  What  is  that  basis,  and  what  are  those  condi¬ 
tions?  The  limits  of  this  article  permit  but  the  briefest 
statement;  but  the  writer  believes  that  the  more  carefully 
the  comparison  is  wrought  out  and  studied,  the  more  com¬ 
plete  will  be  its  justification. 

The  basis  of  any  true  friendship  is  threefold :  mutual 
self-revelation  and  answering  trust,  mutual  self-surrender, 
and  some  deep  community  of  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  any  genuine  friendship 
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there  must  be  mutual  self-revelation  and  answering  trust. 
Trust  implies  some  personal  self-revelation,  and  there  must 
be  trust  in  both  the  character  and  the  love  of  the  other. 
As  long  as  two  people  are  still  “on  probation”  with  each 
other,  there  can  be  no  real  friendship.  “  Perfect  love  cast- 
eth  out  fear.”  In  a  high  and  genuine  friendship,  the 
friends  feel  no  need  to  “make  terms”  with  each  other;  and 
they  can  trust  each  other  out  of  sight.  “  Do  you  really 
think  that  I  could  doubt  her?”  the  hero  of  a  modern  novel 
replies  to  an  attempt  to  break  down  his  faith  in  his  friend. 
We  have  sometimes  strangely  wondered  why  faith  is  so 
prominent  in  religion,  and  at  times  it  has  even  seemed  that 
revelation  and  faith  belonged  only  in  religion ;  while  in 
fact  they  are  the  basis  of  every  real  friendship — a  mutual 
self-revelation  that  makes  possible  real  trust  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  love  of  the  other.  Our  relation  to  God,  especially, 
we  have  already  seen,  cannot  be  an  obtrusive  one,  and 
there  must  be,  therefore,  the  more  call  for  faith  in  the  in¬ 
visible  God  ;  but  every  friendship,  is  a  sphere  of  revelation 
and  a  call  for  faith,  and  cannot  go  on  without  them.  And 
the  Christian’s  God  has  made  such  a  revelation  of  himself 
in  Christ  as  calls  out  the  most  absolute  childlike  trust. 
Herrmann  puts  the  whole  matter  incisively :  “  The  child¬ 

like  spirit  can  only  arise  within  us,  when  our  experience 
is  the  same  as  a  child’s;  in  other  words,  when  we  meet 
with  a  personal  life  which  compels  us  to  trust  it  without 
reserve.  Only  the  Person  of  Jesus  can  arouse  such  a  trust 
in  a  man  who  has  awakened  to  moral  self-consciousness.” 
But  Christ  not  only  calls  out  trust,  he  trusts  us,  in  that  he 
relies  not  upon  rules,  but  upon  the  one  great  principle  of 
loyal  love  to  himself ;  and  in  that  he  has  committed  into 
our  care  the  great  interests  of  his  kingdom. 

Every  real  friendship  also  implies  mutual  selfstirrender. 
Perhaps  the  best  definition  we  can  make  of  love  is  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  self.  What  we  ask  from  our  friends  is  not  things 
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finally  nor  some  kind  of  treatment,  but  themselves.  It  is 
evident  that  real  self-surrender  to  another  presupposes 
trust.  We  cannot  absolutely  submit  without  absolute 
trust,  and  the  trust  depends  on  a  preceding  revelation.  In 
any  personal  relation  too,  it  is  plain  that  the  depth  of  the 
friendship  depends  upon  the  completeness  with  which  the 
selves  are  given,  and  the  significance  of  the  friendship  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  richness  of  the  selves  given.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  may  almost  make  a  graduated  scale  of  our  friend¬ 
ships  according  to  the  degree  in  which  we  give  ourselves  in 
them ;  in  the  closest  friendships  there  is  the  completest 
surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  friendship  is  to  have 
large  significance,  the  selves  given  must  be  of  large  worth. 
It  is  just  here  that  love  itself  demands  the  duty  of  growth, 
of  self-improvement,  and  checks  the  false  self-sacrifice  that 
makes  one  unable  to  meet  the  later  needs  of  his  friends. 
At  the  same  time  in  our  highest  human  friendships,  we  are 
perfectly  conscious  that  the  self  -  surrender  demanded, 
though  real  enough,  is  “  not  a  weakening  denial  of  self, 
but  a  strengthening  affirmation  of  self.”  We  know  that 
every  great  friendship,  though  it  calls  imperatively  for 
self-surrender,  is  still  an  enlargement  of  life,  that  here  in 
very  truth  we  find  ourselves  as  we  lose  ourselves.  ' 

Now  when  we  come  to  apply  this  condition  of  self-sur¬ 
render  to  our  relation  to  God,  plainly  we  must  say,  this  is 
no  demand  peculiar  to  God.  In  the  proportion  in  which 
the  friendship  is  complete,  we  make  exactly  the  same  de¬ 
mand  and  must.  There  is  no  friendship  without  mutual 
self  surrender.  Just  as  clearly  also  must  we  say  this  is  no 
arbitrary  demand  on  the  part  of  God.  As  in  every  friend¬ 
ship,  God  can  give  himself  to  us  only  in  that  measure  in 
which  we  give  ourselves  to  him.  He  asks  for  complete 
self-surrender  of  ourselves  to  him,  only  that  he  may  be  able 
to  give  himself  completely  to  us.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  terms,  which  we  use  without  misgiving  and  even  with 
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joy  in  our  human  relations,  have  so  different  and  hard  a 
sound  in  relation  to  God, — self-surrender,  self-giving,  self- 
denial,  complete  devotement;  but  they  are  the  one  way  to  the 
largest  and  richest  life,  in  the  one  relation  as  in  the  other. 

Two  opposite  instincts  exist  in  men — self-devotion  and 
the  insatiate  thirst  for  love ;  and  there  is  only  one  relation 
in  which  both  may  be  absolutely  unchecked.  There  are 
necessary  limitations  in  every  human  relationship — limits 
in  our  self-revelation,  limits  in  our  submission,  limits  in 
our  devotion,  limits  in  satisfying  response.  “  I  would  ra- 
ther  be  broken  by  you  than  caressed  by  another,”  a  mod¬ 
ern  heroine  is  made  to  say  to  the  hero ;  but  we  may  not 
say  that  to  any  human  being.  In  much  we  are  and  must 
be  alone.  There  is  only  one  relation  in  which  we  can 
give  ourselves  unstintedly,  only  one  relation  capable  of 
wholly  satisfying.  “  Only  God  can  satisfy  the  longings  of 
an  immortal  soul,  that  as  the  heart  was  made  for  him,  so 
he  only  can  fill  it.” 

The  third  element  in  the  basis  of  any  true  friendship  is 
some  deep  community  of  interests.  If  there  has  been  full 
revelation  and  self-surrender,  the  community  of  interest  in 
essentials  follows,  as  of  course.  Otherwise  there  could  not 
be  real  mutual  understanding.  No  friendship  can  come 
to  its  highest,  where  there  is  not  agreement  as  to  the  great 
aims,  ideals,  and  purposes  of  life.  That  is  a  poverty- 
stricken  friendship,  indeed,  in  which  there  is  no  sympathy 
in  the  highest  moments,  in  which  at  your  best  you  must 
leave  the  other  out.  Paul’s  “  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers  ”  thus  is  intended  as  no  limiting  counsel.  He 
would  only  say  :  Do  not  provide  for  yourselves  the  inten- 
sest  pain  of  finding  in  all  your  highest  moments  those  shut 
out  who  stand  in  the  closest  life  relation  to  you.  The 
truest  friends  must  be  able  to  say  :  The  interests  which  are 
supreme  for  you  are  supreme  for  me. 

And  just  such  deep  community  of  interests  must  there 
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be  in  our  relation  to  God.  Our  mastering  interests  must  be 
the  same  as  Christ’s.  We  must  really  share  God’s  life  of 
self-giving  love.  And  in  the  joy  of  the  absolute  trust 
called  out  by  the  perfect  revelation  in  Christ,  and  of  com¬ 
plete  self-surrender,  say  :  The  interests  which  are  supreme 
for  Thee  shall  be  supreme  for  me.  “  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done.” 

With  this  basis  assumed,  what  in  briefest  summary  are 
the  conditions  for  deepening  a  friendship?  Just  these  are 
the  conditions  for  a  continually  deepening  Christian  life. 
From  the  beginning  one  needs  to  remember  that  no  natu¬ 
ral  friendship  is  a  work  of  conscious  arrangement,  but 
rather  an  unconscious  growth.  In  no  personal  relation  is 
it  wholesome  to  seek  experiences  as  such.  The  highest 
enjoyments  and  most  valuable  gifts  of  friendship  come  inci¬ 
dentally,  rather  than  as  consciously  sought. 

First  of  all  then,  in  every  personal  relation,  upon  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  a  well-grounded  trust,  let  one  assure  himself  of  the 
meaning  of  the  friendship,  but  not  expect  continuous  emo¬ 
tion.  Neither  our  physical  nor  our  mental  constitutions 
admit  it.  And  no  acquaintance  will  stand  constant  in¬ 
trospection.  We  are  simply  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
growing  friendship  and  count  upon  the  results. 

The  second  great  condition  is  association.  This  is  funda¬ 
mental,  and  may  be  taken  as  almost  summing  up  all. 
Friendship  is  not  the  product  of  certain  rules,  but  of  much 
association.  You  wake  up  after  a  time  with  a  kind  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  how  much  the  friendship  means.  And  this  is 
the  one  great  essential  for  a  deepening  friendship  with 
God.  We  are  to  stay  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  to  give 
him  a  chance  at  us,  by  attention,  by  thought,  by  taking 
his  point  of  view  and  studying  his  thought,  by  getting 
into  touch  with  his  feeling  and  his  purpose — living  in  his 
atmosphere.  We  can  be  sure  of  the  effects  in  character 
and  friendship.  “To  me  to  live  is  Christ.” 
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The  third  condition  is  limey  and  is  really  involved  in  as¬ 
sociation.  Time  is  necessary  to  grow  into  any  great  thing. 
No  acquaintance  can  become  deep  without  time;  any 
friendship  will  grow  cold  to  which  no  time  is  given.  This 
giving  of  time  is  the  practical  giving  of  self,  as  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  friends  drift  apart  will  show. 
The  emphasis  laid  on  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible  and  prayer 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  really  only  a  rational  recognition 
of  the  need  that  some  real  place  must  be  given  to  the  di¬ 
vine  friendship,  if  it  is  to  grow.  Here  too  belongs  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  great  significance  of  occasional  longer 
times  together  in  deepening  a  friendship. 

Another  condition  of  any  deepening  friendship  is  expres¬ 
sion.  The  psychological  law  is  unmistakable.  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  naturally  impulsive ;  every  idea  tends  to  pass  into 
act.  Only  through  expression  does  any  psychical  state 
get  its  full  significance.  And  on  the  other  hand,  that 
which  is  not  expressed  dies.  If  then  any  friendship  is  to 
grow,  it  must  get  exprc.ssion  by  word,  especially  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  please  in  little  things,  by  manifestation  of  gratitude, 
by  sharing  of  sorrow  and  .sacrifice — not  only  in  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  the  sorrows  of  your  friend,  but  in  sharing 
yours  with  him.  It  is  mistaken  kindness  to  shut  your 
friend  out  of  your  deepest  experiences,  even  when  those  ex¬ 
periences  are  painful.  These  are  the  great  times  of  the 
revelation  of  our  friends  and  of  God.  In  any  true  human 
friendship,  we  are  glsfd  to  show  by  sacrifice  the  reality  of 
our  love.  And  Christ  honors  us  by  calling  us  to  these 
varied  expressions,  and  by  sharing  with  us  his  own  cup 
and  his  own  baptism.  That  expression  is  most  perfect 
that  enters  most  fully  into  God’s  own  redeeming  activity. 

A  further  and  most  important  condition  of  any  deepen¬ 
ing  friendship  is  a  sacred  respect  for  the  personality  of  the 
other.  One’s  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  a  person  is  a  pretty 
accurate  measure  of  his  highest  growth.  A  true  friend 
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never  demands ;  he  never  overrides :  he  asks  only.  There 
are  limitations  to  all  intimacies.  Every  soul  must  in  much 
be  alone,  and  ought  to  be.  One  only  degrades  his  friend¬ 
ships,  when  he  measures  them  by  the  number  of  liberties 
he  takes,  the  number  of  privacies  he  rides  over  rough-shod. 
Any  deep  self-revelation  can  be  made  only  to  the  reverent. 
And  God  marvelously  respects  our  freedom.  He  knocks 
only ;  he  does  not  force  the  door.  He  never  overrides  our 
freedom  in  an  obtrusive  relation.  And  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  he  does  not  step  in  continually  to  set  things  right. 
This  is  no  play  world,  and  our  characters  are  our  own.  And 
upon  our  part,  there  may  be  no  approach  to  dictation  to 
God,  as  to  the  time  or  manner  or  method  of  his  revelation. 
His  best  revelation  too  can  be  made  only  to  the  deeply  rev¬ 
erent.  “The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him.” 

In  every  deepening  friendship,  too,  one  must  be  real. 
The  condition  is  imperative.  We  are  to  be  real  only,  al¬ 
ways  ;  there  are  to  be  no  false  assertions,  no  forced  feelings. 
We  are  not  to  start  or  to  continue  on  a  false  basis.  There 
is  to  be  no  pretense  anywhere,  for  it  saps  all  reality  in  the 
relation  with  God  or  man.  Our  prayers  are  to  be,  first  of 
all,  honest,  our  confessions  honest,  our  witness  honest,  our 
profession  honest.  We  are  to  be  real. 

Breaking  off  our  comparison  in  the  midst,  aud  leaving 
almost  untouched  the  explicit  treatment  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  its  applications — that  of  the 
effect  of  sin  upon  personal  relations,  let  us  raise,  in  closing, 
the  question  of  the  beginning :  Have  we  given  anything 
like  due  weight  to  Christ’s  thought  of  religion  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  God  ?  Have  we  recognized  the  constantly 
growing  light  that  this  conception,  simple  as  it  seems,  has 
to  shed  on  all  our  Christian  living  and  thinking  ? 
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ARTICLE  X. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  NEW  HYMNALS. 

BV  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DICKINSON. 

The  publication  within  the  past  few  years  of  a  rather 
remarkable  number  of  hymn-books  of  superior  merit — im¬ 
plying,  of  course,  a  demand  for  this  species  of  literature— 
indicates  that  there  is  something  going  on  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  churches  that  is  favorable  to  a  renewed  zeal  and  im¬ 
proved  practice  in  congregational  song.  This  movement, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  coming  with  observa¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  no  sudden  outburst  of  hymn-singing  enthu¬ 
siasm,  parallel  to  that  of  the  Lutheran  or  Wesleyan  move¬ 
ments,  for  such  a  musical  impulse  is  always  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  some  sudden  and  powerful  religious  awaken¬ 
ing,  of  which  there  is  just  now  no  sign.  The  significance 
of  these  recent  hymnals  lies  rather  in  the  evidence  they 
give  of  the  growth  of  higher  standards  of  taste  in  religious 
verse  and  music,  and  also  of  certain  changes  in  progress  in 
our  churches  in  the  prevailing  modes  of  religious  thought. 
The  evident  tendency  of  hymnology,  as  indicated  by  the 
new  books,  is  to  throw  less  emphasis  upon  those  more  me¬ 
chanical  conceptions  which  gave  such  a  hard  precision  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  older  hymnody.  A  finer  poetic  af¬ 
flatus  has  joined  with  a  more  penetrating  and  intimate 
vision  of  the  relationship  between  the  divine  and  the  hu¬ 
man  ;  and  this  mental  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  loving 
trust,  the  emotional  fervor,  and  the  more  delicate  and  in¬ 
ward  poetic  expression  which  prevail  in  the  new  hym¬ 
nody.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  theological  readjustment, 
which  is  so  palpable  to  every  intelligent  observer,  should 
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color  and  deflect  those  forms  of  poetic  and  musical  expres¬ 
sion  which  are  instinctively  chosen  as  the  utterance  of  the 
worshiping  people.  Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  religious  experience  is  aware  how  sensitive  popular 
song  has  been  as  an  index  of  popular  feeling.  Nowhere  is 
the  power  of  psychologic  suggestion  upon  the  masses  more 
evident  than  in  the  domain  of  song.  Hardly  does  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  religious  idea,  struck  from  the  brains  of  a  few 
leading  thinkers  and  reformers,  effect  a  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  any  considerable  section  of  the  common  people, 
than  it  is  immediately  projected  in  hymns  and  melodies. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  idea  has  a  real  vital  en¬ 
ergizing  power  which  does  not  so  manifest  itself.  So  far 
as  it  is  no  mere  scholastic  formula,  but  possesses  the  power 
to  kindle  an  active  life  in  the  soul,  it  will  quickly  clothe 
itself  in  figurative  speech  and  musical  cadence,  and  in 
many  cases  it  will  filter  itself  through  this  medium  until 
all  that  is  crude,  formal,  and  speculative  is  drained  away, 
and  what  is  essential  and  fruitful  is  retained  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  spiritual  possession. 

If  we  were  able  to  view  the  present  movement  in  popu¬ 
lar  religious  verse  from  a  sufficient  distance,  we  should 
doubtless  again  find  illustration  of  this  general  law.  Far 
less  obviously,  of  course,  than  in  the  cases  of  the  Hussite, 
Lutheran,  and  Wesleyan  movements,  for  the  changes  of 
our  day  are  more  gradual  and  placid.  I  would  not  imply 
that  the  hymns  that  seem  so  much  the  natural  voice  of  the 
new  tendencies  are  altogether,  or  even  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  recent  productions.  Many  of  them  certainly  come 
from  Watts  and  Cowper  and  Newton,  and  other  eighteenth- 
century  men,  whose  theology  contained  many  gloomy  and 
obsolete  tenets,  but  whose  hearts  often  denied  their  creeds 
and  spontaneously  uttered  themselves  in  strains  which 
every  shade  of  religious  conviction  may  claim  as  its  own. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  that  the  new  hymnals  have  been  helped 
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by  new  schools  of  poetry,  but  the  compilers,  being  men 
quick  to  sense  the  new  devotional  demands  and  also  in 
complete  sympathy  with  them,  have  made  their  selections 
and  expurgations  from  a  somewhat  modified  motive,  re¬ 
pressing  certain  phases  of  thought  and  emphasizing  others, 
so  that  their  collections  take  a  wider  range,  a  loftier 
sweep,  and  a  more  joyful,  truly  evangelical  tone  than  those 
of  a  generation  ago.  It  is  more  the  inner  life  of  faith  which 
these  books  so  beautifully  present,  less  that  of  doctrinal 
assent  and  outer  conformity.  If  all  this  be  true,  then  the 
publication  of  these  recent  hymnals  should  be  hailed  with 
very  great  satisfaction,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  in 
this  instance  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  that  these 
stores  of  poetry  and  music  will  aid  in  promoting  this  very 
spirit  from  which  I  suppose  them  to  proceed. 

When  we  consider  the  music  of  the  recent  books  we  find 
that  there  has  been  progress  also  in  the  matter  of  selection 
of  the  tunes  to  which  the  hymns  of  the  church  are  set.  It 
might  be  expected  that  both  hymns  and  tunes  would  in  a 
general  way  reflect  the  same  changes  of  taste  from  period 
to  period,  and  would  have  a  considerable  degree  of  influ¬ 
ence  upon  each  other.  Changes  of  theological  position 
cannot,  of  course,  be  betrayed  in  music  as  they  are  in  poe¬ 
try,  and  whatever  differences  may  appear  in  the  new  hym¬ 
nals  in  respect  to  melodies  as  compared  with  the  older 
books,  they  indicate  nothing  more  definite  than  altering 
fashions  in  congregational  music.  The  harshest  doctrines, 
most  prosaically  worded,  have  often  been  sung  to  tunes  of 
the  most  serene  and  touching  quality,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  seems  to  be  nothing  that  would  positively  for¬ 
bid  the  union  of  a  hymn  most  finely  conceived  and  expressed 
with  very  dry,  unfeeling  music.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  later  hymn-book  editors,  however,  has  been  to  consider 
more  carefully  than  ever  before  the  mutual  reinforcement 
of  music  and  verse,  seeking  with  extreme  care  that  the 
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most  beautiful  hymns  should  be  wedded  to  melodies  equally 
choice  and  manifestly  appropriate  in  character.  There  has 
been  a  more  thorough  sifting  process  in  respect  to  tunes 
than  was  ever  applied  before.  This  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  fact  that  a  rich  harvest  of  melody,  chiefly  from 
the  English  cathedrals  and  parish  churches,  has  been  added 
in  recent  years  to  the  Christian  storehouse,  so  that  a  great 
quantity  of  old  and  commonplace  material  could  be  dis¬ 
carded  without  danger  of  impoverishment.  The  later  edi¬ 
tors  have  also  gone  farther  afield  in  their  search  for  jew¬ 
els,  and  have  levied  tribute  upon  old  and  remote  periods 
and  schools  as  well  as  upon  those  that  are  new  and  near 
at  hand.  It  must  be  said  that  some  of  these  books  have 
come  under  reproach  on  the  ground  that  the  rule  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  the  personal  tastes  of  the  editors 
rather  than  from  the  needs  of  the  churches — in  other 
words,  that  they  are  too  good  for  the  public.  This  censure 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  hymn-book  compiler  should 
follow  the  method  of  the  politician  and  act  “  with  his  ear 
to  the  ground,”  and  form  no  opinion  of  his  own  until  he 
has  “  heard  from  the  people.”  There  may  be  some  force 
in  the  objection  in  certain  cases.  But  American  hymn- 
books,  on  the  whole,  have  been  so  little  open  in  the  past 
to  the  charge  of  “  pandering  to  the  better  element  ”  in  the 
matter  of  artistic  merit  that  it  may  be  found  that  the  most 
severe  of  the  later  books  have  a  mission  to  fulfil ;  while 
taken  collectively,  they  may  be  hailed  with  gratitude  as 
indicating  a  reaction  against  the  decline  toward  sentimen¬ 
talism  and  vulgarity  into  which  so  many  even  of  the  older 
churches  have  fallen. 

The  books  in  question  are,  therefore,  of  value  in  many 
ways,  not  the  least  as  demonstrating  to  connoisseurs  of 
music  and  poetry  the  indubitable  fact  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion,  not  even  the  German,  can  show  any  parallel  to  the 
treasure  embedded  in  English  and  American  popular  re- 
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ligious  song.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  fact  is  not 
known  to  the  great  majority  of  church-members.  The 
average  church-goer  never  looks  into'  a  hymn-book  except 
when  he  stands  up  to  sing  in  the  congregation,  and  this 
performance,  whatever  else  it  may  do  for  the  worshiper, 
gives  him  very  little  information  in  regard  to  the  artistic 
or  even  the  spiritual  value  of  the  book  which  he  holds  in 
his  hand.  Let  him  read  his  hymn-book  in  private,  as  he 
reads  his  Tennyson ;  and  although  he  will  not  be  inclined 
to  compare  it  in  point  of  literary  quality  with  Palgrave’s 
Golden  Treasury  or  Stedman’s  Victorian  Anthology,  yet 
he  will  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  number  of  lyrics 
whose  delicacy,  fervor,  and  pathos  will  be  to  him  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  gracious  elements  that  lie  in  the  minor  devo¬ 
tional  poetry  of  the  English  tongue. 

These  recent  contributions  to  the  service  of  praise  are 
not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  even  more  so,  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  latest  terms  in  that  long  series  of  popular  re¬ 
ligious  song-books  which  began  with  the  independence 
of  the  English  church.  The  Plymouth  Hymnal  and 
the  In  Excelsis  are  the  ripened  issue  of  that  movement 
whose  first  official  outcome  was  the  quaint  Psalter  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  changes  which  three 
and  a  half  centuries  have  effected  in  culture  and  spiritual 
emphasis  as  revealed  in  popular  song.  The  early  songs 
were  prepared  as  a  sort  of  testimony  against  formalism  and 
the  use  of  human  inventions  in  the  office  of  worship;  they 
were  the  outcome  of  a  striving  after  apostolic  simplicity, 
while  in  their  emotional  aspects  they  served  for  consola¬ 
tion  in  trial  and  persecution,  and  as  a  means  of  stiffening 
the  resolution  in  times  of  conflict.  The  first  true  hymns, 
as  distinct  from  versified  psalms,  were  designed  still  more 
to  quicken  joy  and  hope,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive  on  the  part  of  their  authors  was  to  give  in- 
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struction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  by  a  means  more  di¬ 
rect  and  persuasive  than  sermons,  and  to  reinforce  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  evangelists  by  an  instrument  that  should  be 
effective  in  awaking  the  consciences  of  the  unregenerate. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  hymnals  of  our  day  are  pervad¬ 
ed  by  an  idea  somewhat  different  from  this,  or  at  least  sup¬ 
plementary  to  it.  The  church,  having  become  stable,  and 
having  a  somewhat  different  mission  to  perform  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  time,  employs  its  hymns  and 
tunes  not  so  much  as  revival  machinery,  or  as  a  means  for 
inculcating  dogma,  as  for  spiritual  nurture.  Hymns  have 
become  more  subjective,  melodies  and  harmonies  are  more 
refined  and  alluring;  the  tone  has  become  less  stern  and 
militant ;  the  ideas  are  more  universal  and  tender,  less  me¬ 
chanical  and  precise ;  appeal  is  made  more  to  the  sen.sibil- 
ity  than  to  the  intellect,  and  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  joy  and  peace  that  come  from  believing.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  vagueness  in  attempting  so  broad  a  generali¬ 
zation.  Conservatism  usually  plays  as  strong  a  part  in 
public  offices  of  worship  as  it  does  in  creeds,  and,  as  Cur- 
wen  says  of  the  songs  of  the  Puritans,  our  modern  hymns 
are  a  liturgy  to  those  who  reject  liturgies.  But  one  who 
studies  the  new  hymn-books,  reads  the  prefaces  of  their 
editors,  and  notes  the  character  of  the  hymns  that  are  most 
used  in  our  churches,  will  realize  that  now,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  history  of  the  church,  the  guiding  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  time  may  be  traced  in  popular  song, 
more  faintly  but  not  less  inevitably  than  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  pulpit. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  is  a  charm  in  the  study 
of  hyninody  to  which  its  sheer  poetic  and  musical  proper¬ 
ties  would  hardly  entitle  it.  The  significance  of  the  folk¬ 
song  is  fully  recognized  in  our  day,  and  the  hymn  with 
music  is  properly  to  be  classed  as  a  department  of  the  folk¬ 
song.  It  is  independent  of  contemporary  art  movements, 
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and  but  little  affected  by  them.  Although  largely  the 
work  of  clergymen,  that  is  to  say  of  educated  men,  its  au¬ 
thors  write  not  out  of  a  purely  personal  and  independent 
lyric  impulse,  but  as  spokesmen  of  the  church,  rendering 
in  a  simple,  naive  manner  the  feelings  that  stir  in  the 
hearts  of  the  commonalty  of  believers.  Springing  thus 
from  popular  impulses,  the  hymn  is  to  be  set  over  against 
official  liturgical  forms  of  song,  marking  an  antithesis 
which  has  been  productive  of  a  perpetual  conflict  in  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  early  Middle 
Age  to  the  present  day.  The  sacerdotal,  sacramental  con¬ 
ception  of  worship — involving  a  special  order  or  caste,  set 
apart  as  representatives  of  the  church  authority  and  the 
dispensers  of  descending  grace — has  been  the  source  of  the 
priestly  chant  and  the  choral  song  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  in  the  Anglican,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran,  it  has  thrown  the  preponderance  of  encouragement 
upon  the  elaborate  music  of  the  choir.  Under  such  pat¬ 
ronage  the  scientific  music  of  the  schools  has  flourished, 
the  idea  of  conscious  art,  wrought  by  learning  and  genius, 
uniting  with  that  of  liturgic  song  as  a  special  official  priv¬ 
ilege  either  to  repress  the  free  song  of  the  laity  altogether, 
or  else  to  crowd  it  to  one  side  into  a  humble,  subordinate 
station.  The  motive  was  (i)  to  encourage  musical  art  as 
a  means  of  adorning  the  ritual  and  reinforcing  it  on  the 
emotional  side,  and  (2)  to  maintain  a  barrier  against  the 
intrusion  of  heretical  or  unchurchly  turns  of  thought,  and 
also  against  a  dangerous  spirit  of  individualism  and  lay 
initiative  in  worship.  That  the  latter  danger  was  not  im¬ 
aginary  was  proved  in  the  Reformation  struggle,  when  rev¬ 
olutionary  doctrines,  as  was  acknowledged  by  both  sides, 
were  more  rapidly  disseminated  among  the  people  by  the 
new  songs  than  by  the  Protestant  sermons. 

Hence  the  enthusiastic  outburst  of  hymn-singing  which 
ushered  in  the  Protestant  movement  was  one  of  the  most 
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significant  tokens  of  its  character  and  motive.  The  eman¬ 
cipated  believer  demanded  a  direct  access  to  God  through 
the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  and  how  could  he  better  express 
his  joy  and  hope,  and  at  the  same  time  his  consciousness 
of  independence,  than  by  singing?  Not  the  least  of  his 
satisfactions  lay  in  the  privilege  of  uttering  his  faith  in  his 
own  native  tongue,  in  the  public  act  of  worship,  and  in 
company  with  his  fellows.  The  primitive  German  Choral 
marks  its  epoch  no  less  significantly  than  Luther’s  ninety- 
five  theses  and  his  Deutsche  Messe — it  was  the  spiritual 
battle-cry  of  a  people  in  successful  revolt  against  an  age¬ 
long  repression  of  their  inborn  rights  before  their  Maker. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  anomaly  that  the  large  liberty 
given  to  the  Lutheran  Christians  to  express  their  emotion 
in  hymns  of  their  own  spontaneous  production  or  choos¬ 
ing  was  denied  to  the  far  more  numerous  followers  of  Cal¬ 
vin.  Our  magnificent  heritage  of  English  hymns  was  not 
founded  by  the  early  disciples  of  Calvin,  and  thus  we  have 
no  lyrics  freighted  with  the  priceless  historical  associa¬ 
tions  which  consecrate  in  the  mind  of  a  German  the  songs 
of  a  Luther  and  a  Gerhardt.  Calvin  would  tolerate  noth¬ 
ing  but  metrical  versions  of  the  psalms  in  public  song. 
This  prohibition  was  continued  in  the  churches  which  de¬ 
rived  their  government  and  theology  from  him,  and  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  France,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  Scotland,  and  America  there  was  no  outlet 
given  to  the  impulse — everywhere  instinctive  in  human 
nature — to  give  original  poetic  expression  to  the  control¬ 
ling  emotions.  The  reason  of  this  barring-out  of  every 
form  of  religious  poetry  except  versified  psalms  was,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  “  in¬ 
spired  ”  words  should  be  used  in  the  office  of  praise.  Eflfi- 
cacious  as  the  Calvinistic  psalmody  has  been  from  many 
points  of  view,  the  repression  of  a  free  poetic  impulse  in 
the  Protestant  churches,  particularly  in  those  of  Great 
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Britain  and  America,  for  so  long  a  period  undoubtedly 
tended  to  narrow  the  religious  sympathies,  and  it  must  be 
given  a  certain  share  of  responsibility  for  the  hardness  of 
temper  fostered  by  the  Calvinistic  system.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  history,  however,  we  may  ascribe  an  appro¬ 
priateness  to  the  metrical  versions  of  the  psalms,  of  which 
even  Calvin  could  hardly  have  been  aware.  It  was  given 
to  the  Calvinistic  sects  to  meet  Catholic  vindictiveness  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands  and  monarchical  oppression 
in  England  in  armed  conflict,  and  maintain  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  sword.  In  this  warfare  the  Dutch  Calvinists 
and  the  Puritans  drew  much  of  their  martial  spirit  from 
those  psalms  which  were  ascribed  to  a  bard  who  was  also 
a  military  chieftain  and  an  avenger  of  blood  upon  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  unemotional  unison  tunes  to  which  these 
rhymed  psalms  were  set  also  satisfied  the  stern  notions  of 
those  rigid  zealots,  who  looked  upon  every  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  public  worship  as  an  enticement  to  com¬ 
promise  with  popery.  Before  condemning  such  a  position 
as  this,  we  should  take  into  account  the  natural  effect  upon 
a  conscientious  and  high-spirited  people  of  the  fierce  per¬ 
secution  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  hatred 
which  they  would  inevitably  feel  toward  everything  asso¬ 
ciated  with  what  was  to  them  corruption  and  tyranny. 

The  British  and  American  Puritans  loved  their  dull, 
prosaic  psalmody,  and  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so.  But 
it  was  a  love  which  shrunk  into  fanaticism,  and  instead  of 
promoting  progress  it  degenerated,  when  the  original  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm  had  declined,  into  the  baldest,  dullest, 
and  most  discordant  routine  that  the  historian  of  religious 
song  is  ever  called  upon  to  chronicle.  The  epoch  for 
which  religious  poetry  and  music  has  so  little  reason  to  be 
grateful  came  to  an  end  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  the  Wesleys  opened  an  era 
which  may  justly  be  called  the  most  glorious  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  Christian  hymnody.  The  sad  injury  which  the 
old  bigoted  prejudice  against  “  uninspired  ”  hymns  had 
inflicted  upon  the  church  had  become  patent  to  all  but 
the  hopelessly  blind,  and  the  fervent  zeal,  the  loving 
faith,  and  forceful  natural  utterance  of  the  lyrics  of 
WStts  and  the  Wesleys  contributed  an  element  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value  to  the  reviving  life  of  the  church.  What  has 
come  of  this  impulse  every  student  of  Christian  literature 
knows.  To  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  movement 
which  has  enriched  the  multitude  of  modern  hymn-books 
and  religious  anthologies  would  require  a  volume.^  No 
more  profitable  task  could  be  suggested  to  one  who  deems 
it  his  highest  duty  to  expand  and  deepen  his  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  than  to  possess  his  mind  of  the  jewels  of  devotional 
insight  and  chastened  expression  which  are  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  such  poets  as  Charles  Wesley, 
Cowper,  Newton,  Newman,  Faber,  I^yte,  Heber,  Bonar, 
Milman,  Keble,  Ellerton,  Montgomery,  Ray  Palmer,  Coxe, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  the  Cary  sisters,  and  others  equal  or 
hardly  inferior  to  these,  who  have  performed  immortal  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  divine  cause  which  they  revered  by  revealing 
to  the  world  the  infinite  beauty  and  consolation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  One  who  studies  this  great  body  of  poe¬ 
try  in  historic  sequence  will  observe  the  steady  growth  of 
the  mystical  and  subjective  elements,  the  fading  away  of 
the  early  fondness  for  scholastic  definition.  Lyric  poetry 
is  in  its  very  nature  mystical  and  intuitive,  and  the  hym¬ 
nody  of  the  future,  following  the  present  tendency  in  the¬ 
ology  to  direct  the  thought  to  the  personal  historic  Christ 
and  to  appropriate  his  example  and  message  in  accordance 
with  the  light  which  the  latest  knowledge  has  given  con¬ 
cerning  man’s  nature,  needs,  and  destiny,  will  aim  more 
'This  has  been  done  by  many  writers,  but  by  no  other  in  such  admir¬ 
able  fashion  as  by  Horder,  whose  instructive  and  delightful  book  “  The 
Hymn  Lover  ”  (London,  Curwen,  1889)  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
niinister  and  church-member. 
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than  ever  before  to  purify  and  quicken  the  higher  emo¬ 
tional  faculties,  and  will  find  a  still  larger  field  in  those 
fundamental  and  universal  convictions  which  transcend 
the  bounds  of  creeds,  and  which  demonstrate  that  all  men 
are  by  nature,  not  by  adoption,  brothers  and  children  of 
one  Heavenly  Father. 

In  respect  to  the  choice  of  tunes  for  the  new  hymn- 
books,  the  editors  have  exercised  as  broad  an  eclecticism 
as  possible  under  the  restraints  of  a  refined  taste.  The 
tunes  employed  are  chiefly  of  old  and  new  English  and 
American  origin,  with  a  sprinkling  sufficiently  liberal  of 
German  Chorals  and  adaptations  from  miscellaneous  Euro¬ 
pean  sources.  As  in  the  case  of  the  hymns,  the  omissions 
are  as  significant  of  the  later  taste  as  the  additions.  Adap¬ 
tations  from  secular  sources,  once  the  favorite  resort  in  the 
absence  of  an  inventive  gift,  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  disfavor.  Associations  of  the  stage  or  concert  hall  are 
not  found  to  increase  the  edifying  effect  of  a  hymn-tune. 
The  tendency  also  increases  to  sing  hymns  to  tunes  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  them,  which  has  always  been  the  custom 
in  Germany,  and  was  also  the  custom  in  England  in  the 
Reformation  period.  A  similar  sense  of  fitness  preserves 
time-honored  associations  of  certain  tunes  with  certain 
poems.  Critical  reflection  discovers  that  an  appropriate 
relation  between  a  hymn  and  a  melody  depends  upon  other 
considerations  than  merely  that  they  have  a  metre  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  recent  inclination  of  hymn-writers  to  shake  off 
the  fetters  of  the  conventional  metres  (E.  M.,  C.  M.,  S.  M., 
P.  M.,  and  the  rest)  and  to  experiment  with  a  larger  va¬ 
riety  of  rhythms,  has  been  gladly  met  by  later  composers, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  music  and  poetry.  The 
musical  constituent  of  the  new  hymnals  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  at  every  point.  The  colorless  sweetness  of  the 
Lowell  Mason  period,  which  flourished  in  the  song-books 
of  a  generation  ago  (where,  we  must  admit,  it  constituted 
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an  advance  at  the  time)  has  been  eliminated,  and  a  bolder, 
stronger,  and  more  telling  melody  and  harmony  has  taken 
its  place.  The  grand  old  syllabic  and  diatonic  tunes  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  psalters  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  of  which  “  Dundee  ”  is  the  best 
known  type,  are  still  held  in  honor.  In  fact  I  notice  that 
in  some  quarters  (as  indicated  by  the  Harvard  University 
Hymn  Book,  for  instance)  there  is  a  movement  to  restore 
other  of  these  ancient  rugged  but  often  juicy  tunes  to 
popular  favor. 

The  most  conspicuous  distinction  between  the  hymnals 
of  the  present  day  and  those  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  is  to 
be  found  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  tunes  of  a 
novel  form  and  coloring,  entirely  the  product  of  our  own 
period.  These  tunes  are  representative  of  the  present 
school  of  Church  of  England  composers,  such  as  Dykes, 
Barnby,  Smart,  Sullivan,  Monk,  Hopkins,  and  many  others 
equally  well  known,  who  have  contributed  a  large  number 
of  tunes  of  exceeding  beauty  and  purest  devotional  qual¬ 
ity,  quite  unlike  the  congregational  tunes  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to  these  musicians, 
more  than  to  any  other  influence,  is  due  the  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  popular  religious  song  which  has  made  the  new 
hymnals  possible.  Composed  for  the  noble  ceremony  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  these  melodies  have  made  their  way 
into  a  large  number  of  the  non*liturgical  sects,  and  the 
value  of  their  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  of  that  which  is 
purest  and  most  salutary  in  worship  music  has  been  incal¬ 
culable.  Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  these  new 
Anglican  tunes,  and  a  good  deal  also  in  depreciation. 
Many  of  them  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  over-sophisticated 
for  the  use  of  the  average  congregation,  carrying  refine¬ 
ments  of  harmony  and  rhythm  to  such  a  point  that  they 
are  more  suitable  for  the  choir  than  for  the  congregation. 
Their  real  value,  however,  taken  collectively,  can  be  best 
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estimated  by  those  who,  having  once  used  them,  should 
imagine  themselves  deprived  of  them.  The  tunes  that 
served  the  needs  of  former  generations  will  not  satisfy  ours. 
Dr.  Hanslick  says  that  there  is  music  of  which  it  may  cor¬ 
rectly  be  said  that  it  once  was  beautiful.  So  it  is  with 
hymn-tunes.  The  church  is  in  every  phase  of  its  action 
affected  by  the  secular  currents  of  the  time,  and  those  who, 
in  opera  house  and  concert  hall,  are  thrilled  by  the  impas¬ 
sioned  strains  of  the  modern  romantic  composers,  will  in¬ 
evitably  long  for  something  at  least  remotely  analogous  in 
the  songs  of  the  sanctuary.  That  is  to  say,  the  congrega¬ 
tional  tune  must  be  appealing,  stirring,  emotional,  as  the 
old  music  doubtless  was  to  the  people  of  the  old  time,  but 
certainly  is  no  longer.  This  logical  demand  the  Eng¬ 
lish  musicians  of  the  present  day  and  their  American  fol¬ 
lowers  assume  to  gratify,  and  in  spite  of  the  cavils  of 
purists  and  reactionaries,  their  melodies  seem  to  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  in  the  affection  of  the  Protestant  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  The  success  of  these  melodies  is  due 
not  merely  to  their  abstract  musical  beauty,  but  perhaps 
still  more  to  the  subtle  sympathy  which  their  style  exhib¬ 
its  with  the  contemporary  tendencies  in  theology  and  de¬ 
votional  experience,  which  I  have  already  tried  to  describe 
as  the  parent  of  the  new  hymnody.  So  far  as  music  has 
the  power  to  convey  definite  ideas,  there  seems  an  apt  cor¬ 
respondence  between  this  fervent,  soaring,  touching  music 
and  the  hymns  of  faith  by  which  they  w'ere  in  most  in¬ 
stances  directly  inspired.  For  beautiful  illustrations  of 
such  fitting  union,  take  for  instance  Phillips  Brooks’s  “0 
little  town  of  Bethlehem”  with  Charles  H.  Morse’s  music 
in  the  Plyinonth  Hymnal,  Ellerton’s  “Now  the  laborer’s 
task  is  o’er”  with  Dykes’s  setting,  P^'aber’s  “O  Paradise” 
and  Barnby’s  music,  or — most  eminent  example  of  all— 
that  exquisite  setting  of  “Abide  with  me,”  with  which 
William  H.  Monk  has  linked  his  name  with  that  of  Henry 
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Lyte  in  the  lustre  of  an  unfading  renown.  With  such 
music  the  modern  church  supplies  a  need  which,  if  not 
universal,  is  at  least  obvious  and  urgent.  Much  of  it  does 
indeed  present  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  but,  as  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  says,  familiarity  with  music,  not  trivial 
simplicity,  is  the  secret  of  good  congregational  singing; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  choicest  of  these 
later  English  tunes,  when  once  adopted  into  regular  use, 
are  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  and  joy. 

The  appearance  and  wide  adoption  of  these  truly  inspir¬ 
ing  and  elevating  hymnals  should  give  renewed  hope  to 
those  who  have  been  inclined  to  fall  into  despair  in  view 
of  certain  degrading  tendencies  in  religious  worship  in  this 
country  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  congregations, 
including  many  that  assume  to  be  leaders  in  piety  and 
good  works  in  their  respective  communities,  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  those  stores  of  devotional  expression  that 
are  among  the  chief  glories  of  the  English-speaking  church. 
They  have  adopted  instead  a  kind  of  song  which  in  respect 
to  words  is  the  shallow  expression  of  a  shallow  emotional¬ 
ism,  and  in  respect  to  music  is  often  below  the  level  of  the 
variety  theater.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  no 
church  can  permanently  prosper  in  the  highest  spiritual 
sense  which  deliberately  tries  to  break  down  a  taste  for 
what  is  dignified  and  refined  in  its  offices  of  worship,  and 
scorns  the  results  of  the  highest  Christian  emotional  ex¬ 
pression  of  past  ages.  The  business  of  a  church  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  members  spiritually,  and  it  is  not  possible  that 
spiritual  culture  can  thrive  on  the  same  food  that  produces 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  deterioration.  Neither  is  it  ob¬ 
vious  what  a  church  has  to  gain  by  offending  the  taste  of 
the  educated  class.  Certainly  the  church  has  repelled 
enough  of  that  class  already.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  tide,  which  once  seemed  running  strong- 
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ly  toward  sensationalism  and  flippancy,  has  now  begun  to 
turn.  At  any  rate  the  compilers  of  these  noble  volumes, 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  have  felt  no  need  of  even 
compromising  with  that  taste  which  the  “gospel  hymns” 
illustrate  and  promote. 

It  only  remains  to  urge  that  these  splendid  collections 
be  adopted  to  some  extent  as  text-books  in  the  theological 
seminaries.  It  is  inexcusable  that  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry  should  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  expression  in  English  song  of  the  faith  which  they 
are  to  preach.  Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  need 
of  a  highly  educated  ministry.  A  refined  taste  in  poetry 
and  music,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  best  that  has  been 
provided  for  the  office  of  praise,  may  fairly  be  urged  as  an 
important  ministerial  qualification.  The  mission  of  song, 
so  potent  in  the  past,  is  not  yet  ended,  and  will  not  end  so 
long  as  the  Christian  church  endures.  The  church  must 
keep  pace  in  its  worship,  as  w’ell  as  in  its  teaching,  with 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  educational  factors  of  the  age,  or  it  will  inevitably  de¬ 
cline.  From  this  point  of  view  its  attitude  toward  that 
which  is  strongest,  purest,  and  truest  in  its  offices  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  no  insignificant  matter.  Its  spiritual  power  can 
only  be  increased  by  the  adoption  into  its  educational 
equipment  of  that  which  is  intellectually  and  emotionally 
the  best  in  the  fields  of  poetry  and  music. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  GREAT  PREACHER : 
BOSSUET. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  HENRY  CURRIER,  D.D. 

Adorning  the  four  sides  of  the  imposing  fountain  in 
the  public  square  before  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
are  four  sitting  statues  ’  of  heroic  size.  They  represent 
four  great  French  preachers,  Bossuet,  Fiddlier,  Fdnelon, 
and  Massillon,  the  fame  of  whose  eloquence,  as  it  was  most 
signally  displayed  in  Paris,  the  city  now  cherishes  as  an 
important  part  of  her  civic  glory.  Of  these  interesting 
figures  with  their  noble  faces,  that  of  Bossuet  is  fittingly 
reckoned  the  most  striking,  as  he  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  four  in  life  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  He 
was  the  greatest,  indeed,  of  all  the  illustrious  preachers 
that  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  made  it  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  French  pulpit.  A  study  of  his  life  is 
interesting  and  instructive  as  revealing  the  method  by 
which  a  great  preacher  may  be  said  to  have  made  himself. 
We  have  found  a  delightful  guide  to  such  study  in  M.  Eug. 
Gandar,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  French  work  entitled 
“  Bossuet  Orateur  ;  Etudes  Critiques  sur  les  Sermons,”  ^  a 
work  crowned  with  honor  by  the  French  Academy. 

As  shown  by  this  interesting  work,  Bossuet  became  the 
great  preacher  he  was,  not  by  any  easy  development  of  his 
powers,  but  by  a  course  of  strenuous  toil,  and  studious,  in¬ 
telligent  self-discipline.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  re¬ 
markable  genius,  born  an  orator  if  any  man  ever  was,  he 
combined  with  this  native  genius  and  its  rare  capabilities 
^  Paris,  Errin  et  Cie,  1888. 
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an  industry  quite  as  remarkable,  so  that  he  illustrated  in 
his  person  the  saying,  “  Great  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity 
for  hard  work.”  He  early  revealed  his  extraordinary  gifts. 
In  the  Jesuit  school  of  Dijon,  his  native  city,  he  showed 
especial  aptitude  for  the  ancient  classics,  the  translation  of 
which  into  modern  speech  has  always  proved  an  excellent 
discipline  for  the  development  of  the  power  of  ready,  pre¬ 
cise,  and  copious  expression  of  thought.  He  was  dedicated 
by  his  parents  to  the  ministry.  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
was  born  in  the  same  province,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dijon,  and  was  constantly  held  up  to  him,  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  about  the  home  fireside,  as  a  model  of  piety  and 
eloquence.  To  complete  his  preparatory  course  for  the 
ministry,  Bossuet  was  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to 
the  famous  College  of  Navarre.  Its  head-master  at  that 
time  was  Nicolas  Cornet,  whose  virtues  and  skill  as  a 
teacher  were  thus  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Bossuet  in 
the  funeral  oration  he  pronounced  in  his  honor  :  “  I,  who 
found  in  this  man,  with  many  other  rare  qualities,  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  treasure  of  sage  counsel,  faithfulness,  sincerity, 
and  constant,  unfailing  friendship,  cannot  refuse  to  him 
here  some  tribute  of  a  mind  which  in  its  early  youth  he 
cultivated  with  a  fatherly  kindness.”  Under  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  influence  of  this  wise  teacher  he  achieved  distinction 
in  every  line  of  study  except  mathematics,  for  which  he 
thought  he  had  no  faculty. 

His  brilliant  achievements  in  the  College  soon  became 
noised  through  the  city,  especially  his  eloquent  religious 
addresses  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  he  was  invited  to 
give  proof  of  his  eloquence  for  the  edification  of  the  select 
company  that  assembled  in  the  salon  bleu  of  the  Marquise 
de  Rambonillet.  He  was  brought  into  their  presence  and 
given  a  subject,  having  only  a  few  minutes  for  its  consid¬ 
eration,  but  no  book.  Thus  tested,  this  youth  of  sixteen 
extemporized  an  eloquent  sermon,  which  was  prolonged 
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until  after  midnight ;  at  which  one  of  the  wits  present 
said,  he  “  never  heard  one  preach  so  early  and  so  lateP 

For  a  wonder  these  attentions  and  flatteries  did  not  turn 
his  head.  He  remained  unspoiled.  M.  Gandar  says,  “  The 
progress  of  years  and  sober  reflection  put  Bossuet  on  his 
guard  against  the  illusions  of  youth,  even  when  these 
seemed  justified  by  the  flattering  eclat  of  the  plaudits  given 
him.”  The  admiration  he  received  assured  him  that  he 
possessed  the  natural  gifts  of  an  orator ;  they  did  not  delude 
him  into  thinking  that  he  was  already  a  consummate  ora¬ 
tor.  So  he  labored  to  make  himself  such  with  unwearied 
assiduity. 

Of  what  M.  Gandar  calls  “  les  illusions  de  la  jeunesse^"' 
by  which  he  meant  the  conceits  common  to  bright  young 
men,  and  from  which  Bossuet  was  preserved  by  his  sober 
judgment,  or  which  he  soon  outgrew  with  the  progress  of 
years,  two  may  well  be  mentioned.  They  are,  first,  that 
mere  fluency,  or  readiness  of  speech,  such  as  Bossuet  had 
exhibited  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  is  enough  to  make 
one  a  successful  and  effective  preacher ;  and,  second,  that 
the  resources  of  an  active,  inventive  mind,  independent  of 
any  help  derivable  from  diligent  and  fruitful  studies,  are 
adequate  to  make  one  a  successful  preacher.  In  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  years,  both  of  these  conceits  are  likely  to  be  taken 
out  of  a  man :  they  must  be,  indeed,  if  he  achieves  any 
success.  In  the  case  of  some,  however,  the  correction 
comes  late, — too  late  to  retrieve  the  mischief  of  their  early 
foolishness. 

Of  the  first  of  these  mistakes — the  overvaluation  of  flu¬ 
ency,  it  is  so  common  and  disastrous  that  fluency  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  intelligent  people  as  a  “  fatal  gift.”  It 
is  “  fatal,”  because  apt  to  incline  its  possessor  to  trust  un¬ 
duly  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  careful  thought  and  thor¬ 
ough  study  indispensable  to  successful  public  speaking.  It 
is  fatal  to  the  lawyer  and  legislator  as  well  as  the  preacher. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell,  of  England,  in  a  recent  address 
to  a  society  of  law-students  in  London,  is  reported  to  have 
spoken  of  this  faculty  of  ready  speech  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  “  It  was  his  opinion  that  facility  of  speech  is  liable 

to  degenerate  into  glibness  of  speech,  and,  judging  from 
his  own  experience,  the  man  who  speaks  glibly  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  speak  impressively  or  instructively.  In  the  flood 
of  his  eloquence  there  is  usually  a  dearth  of  ideas.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  words,  words,  but  thoughts,  thoughts, 
thoughts.”  Bossuet  had  the  good  sense  early  to  perceive 
this  danger  and  to  labor  diligently  to  improve  his  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  essentials  of  thoughtfulness  and  adaptation  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  men.  Four  things  were  paramount 
in  his  conception  of  what  is  demanded  of  the  good  preach¬ 
er,  which  things  were  more  and  more  marked  in  his 
preaching.  They  were  right  thoughts,  right  words,  right 
feelings, — feelings  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  truth  ut¬ 
tered, — and  untrammeled  freedom  in  the  delivery  of  this 
truth.  The  thoughts  which  he  deemed  most  “ right”  or  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  preacher’s  sermons,  were  the  great,  neces¬ 
sary  truths  of  religion.  “Speak  to  me  of  necessary  truths,” 
he  said  on  his  deathbed.  These  truths  he  loved  with  in¬ 
creasing  ardor,  and  labored  to  make  attractive.  “  He  is 
under  the  charm  of  the  truth  he  declares,”  says  M.  Gandar, 
“and  he  thinks  it  so  beautiful  that  none  can  tire  of  hear¬ 
ing  it,  as  he  could  not  tire  of  speaking  of  it.”  This  feeling 
sometimes,  in  the  early  years  of  his  preaching,  betrayed 
him  into  prolixity. 

With  these  ideas  and  sentiments,  more  or  less  clearly 
defined,  Bossuet  entered  upon  his  work.  At  Metz  he  be¬ 
gan,  spending  six  years  in  that  provincial  city, — years  of 
hard  study  and  the  diligent  performance  of  the  various  du¬ 
ties  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  spoke  of  them  afterward  as 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  which  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  ministerial  success.  There  he  found  that 
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“season  of  truce”  between  the  educating  discipline  of 
school  and  the  exacting  business  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  power  of  thought  freely  develops  and  ripens. 

It  is  by  a  curious  incident  in  French  history  that  the 
knowledge  of  those  studies  and  ideas,  by  which  he  fash¬ 
ioned  himself,  is  furnished  us  by  Bossuet.  When  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  the  Abb6  d’Albret,  the  nephew  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Turenne,  the  great  French  general,  was  created  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Bouillon  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  The 
event  provoked  considerable  criticism,  about  the  French 
court  and  in  the  church,  so  that  the  young  Cardinal  felt  it 
important,  if  possible,  to  show  the  world  that  the  victories 
of  his  great  uncle  and  his  public  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith  were  not  the  nephew’s  only  titles  to  his  promotion. 
The  pulpit  offered  him  an  obvious  but  perilous  means  of 
vindication.  Diffident,  however,  of  his  ability  to  shine  in 
the  pulpit,  he  sought  instruction  from  Bossuet  as  to  “the 
studies  indispensable  ”  for  making  a  great  preacher.  Bos¬ 
suet,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  young  Cardinal’s  family, 
wrote  out  the  instruction  desired.  It  covers  but  a  few 
pages,  “written  without  a  pause  of  his  pen,”  and  “with  no 
time  to  revise  them”;  but  these  pages  are  justly  esteemed 
precious  ”  by  M.  Gandar.  Their  interest  is  chiefly  auto¬ 
biographic.  The  directions  they  contain  are  recollections 
of  the  method  Bossuet  himself  had  used.  The  essential 
things,  he  says  in  substance,  are  “ample  knowledge, 
such  as  comes  from  the  thoroughgoing  habit  of  explor¬ 
ing  subjects  to  the  bottom,  that  one  may  have  plenty  to 
say;  and  piety.”  “Fullness  of  mind  gives  fertility  of 
mind,  and  fertility  of  mind  insures  a  pleasing  variety.” 

First  in  importance  for  the  replenishment  of  the  mind  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  In  studying  these,  he 
should  not  spend  much  time  over  obscure  passages  and  dif¬ 
ficult  texts,  nor  in  turning  the  pages  of  commentaries  to 
find  out  their  explanation.  He  must  not  expect  to  know 
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everything  in  the  Bible,  for  this  is  a  book  of  which  one 
could  never  know  everything.  He  should  ascertain  what 
is  clear  and  most  certain,  and  fill  his  mind  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  sacred  books,  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
nourishing  his  own  piety. 

For  the  further  replenishment  of  his  mind  the  Cardinal 
should  study  the  Church  Fathers.  Not  content  with  giv¬ 
ing  a  general  direction,  Bossuet  speaks  of  the  Fathers  in¬ 
dividually,  and  of  the  particular  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
each.  St.  Cyprian  would  teach  him  the  art  of  handling 
the  Scriptures  so  as  to  clothe  himself  with  their  divine  au¬ 
thority.  Tertullian,  in  whom  he  himself  had  found  a  con¬ 
genial  spirit,  “would  give  him  many  striking  sentences.” 
Augustine  would  explain  the  doctrine  of  Christianity :  “5a 
theologie  est  admirable ;  il  eleve  V esprit  aux  grandes  et 
subtiles  considerations?'^  Chrysostom  would  afford  him 
“  excellent  models  of  simple  eloquence  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people  and  well  fitted  to  instruct  and  move  them." 
Lest  the  amount  of  reading  thus  marked  out  for  the  indo¬ 
lent  young  Cardinal  should  appal  him,  Bossuet  tells  him 
it  is  not  so  long  and  difficult  a  task  as  might  appear.  “It 
is  incredible,”  he  said,  “  how  much  may  be  accomplished, 
provided  one  is  willing  to  give  some  time  to  the  effort^  and 
to  follow  it  up  a  little?'' 

In  this  brief  outline  of  study  '‘'‘pour  former  un  orateurf 
Bossuet  gave  a  transcript  from  his  own  experience  during 
those  years  of  his  early  manhood  at  Metz.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant,  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  so  that  Lamartine  says, 
“in  Bossuet  the  Bible  w^as  transfused  into  a  man.”  Thence 
he  derived  that  “  accent  of  authority  ”  which  characterized 
his  preaching.  “  We  must  not  seek  the  explanation  of 
this,”  says  M.  Gandar,  “  in  the  imperious  bent  of  his  mind.” 
If  he  sometimes  has  an  oracular  tone,  it  is  because  he  pre¬ 
sents  to  his  hearers,  as  he  says  and  believes,  “  une  doctrine 
toute  Chretienne^  toute  prise  des  Livres  Saints  et  des  Ecn- 
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lures  apos to lique^'^  '‘^simple  et  naive  exposition  des  max’- 
imes  de  V Evangile.^'*  It  is  not  himself  whom  he  calls 
upon  them  to  believe.  “Listen,”  he  says,  “it  is  the  Sa¬ 
viour  who  speaks ;  it  is  a  question  of  heeding  His  word.” 

In  regard  to  his  diligent  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  his  sermons  and  funeral 
orations  as  well  as  in  his  explicit  declaration,  that  at  Metz 
he  read  the  most  of  the  Fathers.  The  fabric  of  his  dis¬ 
courses  is  shot  through^  as  with  threads  of  silver  and  gold, 
with  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the  Fathers.  He  relies 
upon  their  support,  he  breathes  their  spirit,  he  uses  their 
expressions:  he  imitates  them,  cites  them,  paraphrases 
them. 

The  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers  thus  formed,  so  to 
speak,  his  solid  diet.  He  had  also  for  a  lighter  diet  the 
writings  of  Corneille,  whom  he  admired  “for  his  force  and 
vehemence”;  the  Letters  of  Jean  Balzac,  who  had  “en. 
riched”  the  French  tongue  with  “beautiful  sayings  and 
noble  phrases,”  and  from  whom  he  “obtained  some  idea  of 
a  fine  and  delicately  turned  style”;  and  the  works  of  Tac¬ 
itus  in  the  French  version  of  d’Ablancourt,  which  he  liked 
because  he  found  there  “examples  of  the  sublime  and  the 
grand,”  which  “ought  to  be,”  he  thought,  “the  style  of  the 
pulpit.”  To  this  style,  it  may  be  said,  his  natural  bent  in¬ 
clined  him  as  well  as  his  studies  and  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  Indeed,  his  early  pulpit  style  exhibits  the  faults  of 
occasional  grandiloquence  and  pompous  amplitude.  He 
had  not  learned,  as  he  came  to  learn  later,  the  value  of 
self-restraint,  the  force  of  condensed  expression,  the  merit 
of  not  saying  too  much ;  in  short,  that,  in  writing  and 
ipeaking^  half  oftentimes  is  inore  than  the  whole. 

But  with  these  faults  there  were  associated  extraordinary 
gifts  and  abilities.  He  had  a  pleasing  and  sonorous  voice 
that  easily  filled  the  largest  cathedral.  He  had  a  heart  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  truth  he  uttered,  and  vitalizing  it  with 
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genuine  emotion.  He  thus  had  the  ability  of  investing  the 
trite  themes  of  religion  with  fresh  interest,  “  infusing,”  as 
Dean  Church  says,  “a  sense  of  serious  reality  into  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  the  pulpit.”  Lastly,  he  had  the  power  of 
unfettered  freedom  in  the  pulpit.  Though  he  wrote  out 
his  sermons  at  the  first  and  continued  to  do  this  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  he  reached  the  meridian  of  his  fame  as 
a  preacher,  he  did  not  attempt  to  commit  to  memory  what 
he  had  written,  and  require  of  himself  verbal  exactness  in 
its  delivery.  Such  bondage  would  have  hampered  him,  he 
said,  and  quenched  the  fire  and  force  and  freedom  of  his 
utterance.  He  wrote  beforehand  for  the  same  reasons  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Daniel  Webster  wrote  their 
famous  pleas,  to  sift  and  clarify  his  thoughts,  to  determine 
their  arrangement  for  the  best  effect,  and  to  shape  their  ex¬ 
pression  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  save  him  from  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  hesitation  in  speaking.  Having  done  this,  he 
trusted  himself  to  his  powers  of  utterance  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  his  heart,  as  inspired  and  quickened  at  the  moment 
by  the  truth.  He  thus  secured  in  preaching  choiceness 
and  strength  of  thought,  felicity  of  language,  and  the 
power  of  easy,  sustained  flight  which  caused  him  later  to  be 
called  “the  Eagle.” 

With  such  qualifications,  natural  and  acquired,  Bossuet 
soon  gained  at  Metz  a  great  reputation.  The  people  of  the 
city  thronged  to  hear  him ;  strangers  passing  through  were 
told  about  him,  and  attended  upon  his  preaching  as  the 
chief'attraction  of  the  town. 

4. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the  sermons  of  those 
early  years  is  that  they  contained  striking  thoughts  and 
passages  like  those  found  in  the  best  sermons  of  his  later 
days.  The  same  fact  has  been  noted  in  the  lives  of  other 
great  preachers.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  recently  published 
Yale  Lectures  upon  “Puritan  Preaching  in  England,”  says 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  that  “the  sur- 
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vivors  of  his  Southampton  congregation  [to  which  he  min¬ 
istered  in  his  young  manhood],  while  willing  to  admit  that 
he  is  more  forceful  and  more  cultured  in  the  ’nineties  than 
in  the  ’fifties,  still  contend  that  he  has  never  reached  higher 
levels  than  he  frequently  did  in  the  days  when  he  was 
their  minister.”  A  similar  declaration  is  made  by  M. 
Gandar  concerning  Bossuet’s  early  preaching  at  Metz. 
“Bossuet,”  he  says,  “will  be,  some  day,  more  self-contained, 
more  even  and  chastened  in  his  style,  but  he  will  never 
speak  in  a  more  elevated  and  impressive  fashion.  There  is 
in  the  best  parts  of  the  Panegyric  of  St.  Bernard  [one  of  his 
discourses  at  Metz],  the  same  indescribable  charm  which 
we  shall  find  later  in  the  sermons  preached  at  the  Louvre 
and  in  the  ‘Funeral  Orations.’  ” 

Such  examples  suggest  that  a  young  preacher  of  promise 
is  somewhat  like  a  young  song-bird, — a  wood  thrush,  for 
instance, — which,  though  its  song  has  not  the  full  strength, 
sustained  power,  and  superb  quality  of  the  song  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  bird,  sings  nevertheless  the  same  song  essentially, 
though  in  a  feebler  key,  and  affords  a  similar  delight  to 
those  that  hear  it. 

Perhaps  all  preachers  of  promise  manifest  these  tokens 
of  excellence  in  the  early  years  of  their  ministry.  In  the 
first  five  or  six  years  of  their  preaching,  generally,  you  will 
find  clear  intimations  of  their  best  thought  and  pulpit 
power.  But  many  lack  what  Dr.  Bushnell  calls  “the  tal¬ 
ent  of  growth”;  or,  having  it,  they  do  not  stimulate  it. 
They  do  not  grow  in  pulpit  power ;  they  do  not  possess  an 
insatiable  desire  to  do  so,  or  put  forth  unwearied  efforts  to 
realize  this  desire ;  they  quickly  reach  their  limit  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  after  a  short  period  of  moderate  success  ex¬ 
hibit  a  gradual  declension  of  preaching  power. 

Bossuet  had  “  the  talent  of  growth  ”  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  He  was  also  both  ambitious  of  excellence  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  full  price  for  it.  His  was  a  good  example 
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of  what  an  eminent  public  man  of  to-day  calls  “  the  stren¬ 
uous  life.”  He  left  little  to  chance;  he  was  resolute  of 
purpose  to  improve  himself  to  the  utmost ;  he  sets  before 
us  the  example  of  a  man  who  could  easily  win  admiration 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  natural  gifts,  but  who  for  forty 
years  never  ceased  toiling  to  satisfy  his  high  ideal  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  make  himself  more  perfect. 

Two  means  of  self-improvement  employed  by  him  at 
this  stage,  and  which  had  a  marked  influence  upon  him, 
here  demand  our  attention.  They  were:  (i)  the  study  of 
the  best  living  models  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  (2)  the 
writings  of  Pascal. 

After  four  or  five  years  of  uninterrupted  labor  in  Metz, 
he  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  excepting  the  time  required  for  a  short  visit  to 
Dijon,  his  native  eity,  and  two  or  three  flying  visits  to 
Metz,  demanded  by  the  duties  of  his  position  there.  His 
purpose  in  going  to  Paris  was  to  hear  and  to  be  heard :  to 
hear  the  renowned  preaehers  of  the  metropolis,  that  “his 
eyes  might  be  opened  to  his  own  defects”;  that  he  might 
learn  to  speak  both  “to  the  level  of  his  audienee,  and  to 
the  height  of  his  subjeet,”  and  that  he  might  elear  his 
pulpit  style  of  dryness,  tautology,  and  all  antiquated 
phrases  and  provineialisms:  and  to  be  heard  by  “audi- 
enees  accustomed  to  hear  the  best  preachers,”  that  he 
might  encounter  the  criticism  of  their  standard  of  judgment. 

Among  the  distinguished  preachers  whom  he  heard, 
four  are  specially  mentioned  by  M.  Gandar:  Senault,  Su¬ 
perior  of  the  Oratory  of  the  P'aiibonrg  St.  Jacques;  Le- 
bonx,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  by  the  Queen 
^lother  to  preach  two  successive  series  of  sermons  at  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre  before  the  young  king  and  the  court; 
Godean,  whose  preaching  is  described  as  marked  by  “seri¬ 
ousness,”  “unction,”  and  “an  indescribable  charm  ”  which 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  graces  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
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or  gave  them  a  foretaste  of  the  “  sweetness  of  F^nelon  ” ; 
and  Claude  de  Lingendes,  the  Jesuit,  “an  almost  perfect 
orator,  condensed,  earnest,  sometimes  pathetic  and  even 
terrible,  whose  hearers  were  seen  to  rise  from  their  seats 
with  a  pale  face  and  downcast  eyes  and  depart  from  the 
church  without  speaking  a  word,  greatly  moved  and 
thoughtful.” 

The  hearing  of  these  preachers  produced  a  salutary 
change  in  Bossuet’s  preaching.  His  style  became  more 
studied  and  even,  his  periods  more  symmetrical  and  marked 
by  sustained  dignity  of  language.  His  models  were  not 
less  anxious  to  speak  properly  than  to  think  truly,  and 
they  did  not  separate  from  a  scrupulous  attachment  to  the 
truth  the  fear  of  wounding  the  tongue,  the  ear, — the  pro¬ 
prieties.  In  imitating  these  models,  however,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  same  danger  that  his  studies  of  Corneille  and  Bal¬ 
zac  and  Tacitus  had  before  exposed  him  to, — the  danger 
of  being  stilted,  of  losing  his  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
of  becoming  unreal,  of  filling  with  clouds  and  emptiness 
those  heights  where  he  affected  to  move. 

From  this  danger  he  was  saved  by  the  influence  of  Pas¬ 
cal,  whose  “Provincial  Letters”  opportunely  appeared, 
and  became  the  talk  of  the  town  at  the  very  time  of  Bos¬ 
suet’s  visit  to  Paris.  This  famous  work,  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  French  literature,  gave  a  new  and  better  model 
of  prose  to  the  French  language,  as  well  as  a  new  and 
purer  standard  of  morals  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Pascal 
corrected  the  false  taste  of  the  time  by  commending  to 
general  acceptance  the  following  sound  principles  of  rhet¬ 
oric:  that  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase,  if  necessary 
to  the  clear  meaning  or  force  of  a  sentence,  is  not  to  be 
condemned ;  that  useless  antitheses  for  the  sake  of  sym¬ 
metry  are,  like  “falsfe  windows,”  absurd;  that  euphemisms, 
“to  mask  nature,”  or  “to  make  great  what  is  little  or  lit¬ 
tle  what  is  great,”  are  to  be  avoided ;  that  a  conventiotial 
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eloquence  is  not  true  eloquence;  that  a  conlimious  elo¬ 
quence  soon  becomes  wearisome;  that  he  who  expresses 
himself  naturally  is  likely  to  be  listened  to  with  less  effort 
and  more  pleasure ;  that  one  should  do  honor  to  the  word; 
but  only  that  the  word  may  do  honor  to  the  thought'* 

Bossuet,  then  thirty  years  of  age,  readily  came  under  the 
influence  of  this  “  peerless  writer,”  as  Mme.  S^vigne  calls 
him.  This  influence  is  shown,  not  in  any  sudden 
and  entire  alteration  of  his  natural  tendency  to  majesty 
{majestc  roiname^  as  M.  Gandar  calls  it),  but  in  the  fact 
that  he  afterwards  exhibited  a  more  chastened  taste,  and 
had  “  the  grand  art  of  not  saying  too  muchf  combined 
with  the  power  of  coining  felicitous  words  and  phrases 
that  stuck  in  the  memory.  The  influence  of  Pascal  is  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  manuscripts  of  Bossuet,  as  seen  in  the  way  he 
worked  over  and  reshaped  the  thoughts  and  passages  found 
in  the  sermons  of  his  early  years  which  he  thought  worthy 
of  being  used  again  in  his  later  sermons.  While  he  pre¬ 
serves  the  ideas  and  much  of  the  old  language,  he  prunes 
it  without  mercy,  “bringing,”  as  one  describes,  “what was 
a  diffuse  and  florid  piece  of  amplification  into  the  compass 
of  a  few,  nervous,  compact  sentences,  where  every  word 
tells.” 

Were  these  ceaseless  efforts  to  perfect  his  pulpit-style 
commendable?  We  think  so.  A  good  style  is  like  the 
feather  that  wings  the  archer’s  shaft.  The  better  the 
style  that  conveys  the  truth,  the  more  surely  it  is  carried 
home  to  the  mark.  The  aim  of  the  preacher  is  to  arrest 
attention,  to  impress  the  mind,  to  lodge  the  truth  in  the 
memory  and  heart,  so  that  it  may,  by  its  natural  opera¬ 
tion,  purify  the  heart  and  change  the  life.  A  good  pulpit 
style,  including  action  as  well  as  words,  assists  this  aim.  To 
the  degree  that  it  sends  the  truth  home,  so  that  it  possesses 
the  mind  with  haunting  and  inspiring  power  through  the 
action  and  words  that  drive  it  in,  will  be  the  preacher’s 
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power.  The  whole  past  history  of  the  pulpit  proves  this. 
The  examples  of  the  great  preachers  illustrate  the  fact. 
This  consummate  finish  imparted  by  a  rare  style  to  the 
preacher’s  eloquence,  and  derived  by  Bossuet  from  his 
study  of  Pascal,  was  revealed  after  his  return  from  Paris. 

His  return  was  hastened  by  the  arrival  in  Metz,  a  fort¬ 
night  before,  of  the  Queen  Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  with 
the  young  king  and  court.  The  Queen  Mother,  who  is 
represented  in  the  annals  of  the  time  as  occupied  with  acts 
of  charity  and  devotion,  and  as  eager  to  hear  all  preachers 
of  renown,  desired  to  hear  the  young  preacher  whose  elo¬ 
quence  was  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  had  recently  won  ap¬ 
plause  even  in  the  capital  where  he  had  preached.  At  any 
rate,  a  few  days  after  his  return  he  preached  (at  her  re¬ 
quest),  before  herself  and  the  royal  court,  a  panegyric  of 
St.  Theresa.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  his  pulpit  career  be¬ 
cause  of  its  surpassing  merits,  and  indicates  the  “  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  maturity.”  “There  were  sagacious  people  in 
the  brilliant  assembly  that  heard  it,  who  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  such  eloquence  would  some  day  produce  a  great 
noise  in  the  church.” 

The  fame,  thus  foretold,  came  two  years  later,  when  Bos¬ 
suet  was  called  to  Paris  to  preach  the  Lenten  Sermolis  at 
the  Louvre.  P'or  the  following  ten  years,  from  1660  to 
1670,  he  was  in  constant  request  in  Paris  for  Lenten  Ser¬ 
mons,  Advent  Sermons  and  P'rench  Orations.  The  audi¬ 
ences  that  gathered  to  hear  him  were  composed  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  “  Court  and  city  flocked  to 
listen;  the  queens  went  from  the  palace,  and  the  nuns  of 
Port  Royal  from  their  seclusion ;  Condd,  Turenne,  Madame 
de  Sevignd,  and  other  famous  contemporaries.”  Scholars, 
nobles,  sages — the  elite  of  society — mingled  with  the  crowd. 
Never  was  the  fascination  which  eloquence  has  for  all 
classes  of  mankind  more  signally  displayed ;  never  was  the 
indescribable  witchery  of  eloquent  speech  more  truly  exer- 
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cised  by  human  lips.  For  the  hour,  while  sitting  before 
him,  those  hearers  sat  entranced ;  they  were  almost  literally 
spellbound. 

Those  were  the  years  of  his  meridian  splendor  as  a 
preacher;  the  years  when  his  sermons  were  richest  in 
thought,  in  wealth  of  knowledge  and  sentiment,  in  sugges¬ 
tive  and  picturesque  language.  At  the  close  of  the  Careme 
(Lenten  Sermons)  given  at  the  Louvre  in  1662,  the  King 
himself  expressed  his  enthusiasm  by  sending  a  personal 
message  to  Bossuet’s  father,  to  felicitate  him  for  having 
such  a  son. 

But  in  the  Funeral  Orations  over  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  England,  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  the  great  Cond^i,  Bossuet  displayed  the  most  remarkable 
powers, — powers  of  thought  and  spiritual  discernment,  and 
powers  of  a  varied,  exquisite  style :  the  power  of  swift,  con¬ 
densed  narrative,  which  places  before  us  the  substance  of 
a  long  chapter  or  volume  in  a  few  sentences,  as  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Condi’s  victorious  leadership  at  the  battle  of 
Rocroi ;  and  the  power  of  epigrammatic  as  well  as  pathetic 
expression,  which  enabled  him,  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple 
words,  to  thrill  and  lift  his  hearers  to  sublimest  heights  of 
feeling,  or  to  move  them  to  irrepressible  tears,  as  they  hung 
upon  his  lips. 

Take,  for  example,  his  account  of  the  birth,  childhood, 
and  development  to  a  beautiful  womanhood,  and  of  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  King  of  England. 

“  This  princess,  Ixjrn  near  a  throne,  had  a  mind  and  heart  superior  to 
her  birth.  The  misfortunes  of  her  family  could  not  crush  her  in  her 
early  youth,  and  from  that  time  on  she  exhibited  a  grandeur  which  owed 
nothing  to  fortune.  We  say  with  joy  that  heaven  plucked  her  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  her  royal  father,  to  give  her  to  France.  Pre¬ 
cious,  inestimable  gift— if  only  it  had  been  made  more  lasting!... 
Alas  !  we  cannot  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  glory  of  this  princess  without 
having  death  come  straightway  to  darken  everything  with  his  shadow! 
O  death,  withdraw  from  our  thought,  and  suffer  us  to  be  beguiled,  for  a 
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little  while,  of  our  grief  by  the  remembrance  of  our  joy  !  Recall  now, 
jirs,  the  admiration  this  English  princess  inspired  in  all  the  court. 
Your  memory  will  portray  her  better,  with  all  her  traits  and  incompara¬ 
ble  loveliness,  than  my  words  could  ever  do.  She  grew  up  amid  the 
benedictions  of  all  classes,  and  the  years  ceased  not  to  bring  to  her  new 
I  graces - 

“Nevertheless,  neither  the  esteem  she  inspired  nor  all  her  great  advan¬ 
tages  affected  her  modesty.  .  .  .  Men  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  goodne.ss 
of  this  princess  who,  in  spite  of  the  cliques  and  parties  common  to  courts, 
won  all  hearts.  She  exhibited  incredible  tact  in  treating  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  matters,  in  removing  hidden  suspicions,  in  terminating  all  difficul¬ 
ties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate  the  most  opposite  interests.” 

“Irremediable  sorrow  !  that  the  subject  of  such  just  admiration  should 
become  the  subject  of  boundless  regret !  .  .  .  O  woeful  night,  in  which, 
on  a  sudden,  resounded,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  that  a.stonishing  news, 
Madame  is  dying!  Madame  is  dead!  .  .  .  And  there,  in  spite  of  that  great 
beart,  is  this  princess,  so  admired  and  so  beloved, — there  as  death  has 
made  her  for  us  !  ” 

It  is  only  a  faint  conception  of  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
the  original  that  our  poor  translation  can  give.  Of  the 
original  only  is  the  remark  of  Guizot  true,  “  Bo.ssuet  alone 
could  speak  like  that.”  If  we  have  conveyed,  however,  a 
hint  of  the  style  of  this  matchle.ss  orator,  or,  by  what  we 
have  said  of  it,  may  lead  some  of  our  readers  to  seek  out 
the  original,  and  peru.se  it  for  themselves,  it  will  be  enougli. 
This  masterpiece  of  commemorative  eloquence,  given  in 
August,  1670,  marks  the  culminating  point  in  Bossuet’s 
career  as  a  preacher.  For  more  than  thirty  years  subse¬ 
quently  he  continued  to  exercise  his  great  gifts  and  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Church  of 
France  in  his  time — more  potent  in  its  affairs  than  the 
Pope  himself.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  be  a 
student  and  a  learner,  taking  up  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
his  later  years,  and  achieving  a  laudable  scholarship  in  it, 
that  he  might  be  a  better  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  His 
vigor  and  vitality  seemed  to  be  unfailing;  so  that  when,  at 
length,  he  died,  men  were  astonished,  it  is  .said,  at  “this 
mortal’s  mortality.” 

Our  purpose  has  been,  not  to  give  a  panegyrique  upon 
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Bossuet,  but  an  etude — a  study  of  him  as  a  pulpit  orator 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  he  made  himself  such.  His 
character  was  by  no  means  faultless,  nor  his  life  blameless. 
His  treatment  of  Mine.  Guyon  was  harsh;  of  Fenelon, 
unjjenerous.  In  his  discussions  with  Protestants  he  was 
not  quite  fair,  and  so  his  polemic  triumphs  were  delusive. 
The  truth  cannot  be  determined  by  fallacious  arguments 
nor  settled  by  the  plaudits  of  admirers.  Nothing  is  set¬ 
tled  until  it  is  .settled  aright.  The  questions  in  contro¬ 
versy  will  recur  until  the  demands  of  truth  and  justice  are 
met.  Bossuet  also  rests  under  the  stigma  of  having  ap¬ 
proved  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  for  that 
cruel  act,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  dispeopled  his  kingdom  of 
his  choicest  .subjects,  and  drove  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
of  them  into  exile,  despair,  or  falsehood,  Bossuet  lauded 
him  for  “piety,”  and  placed  Louis  “among  the  peers  of 
Constantine  and  Theodosius.”  The.se  are  great  blemishes 
upon  Bossuet’s  good  name;  but  they  are  faults  to  which 
good  men  are  liable  in  an  intolerant  age.  Luther,  whom 
Bossuet  resembled  in  several  respects,  was  dishonored  by 
them.  Guizot,  a  staunch  Protestant,  characterizes  Bossuet, 
however,  as,  for  his  time,  “moderate  and  prudent  in  con¬ 
duct  as  well  as  opinions,”  though  his  moderation  “did  not 
keep  out  injustice.”  On  the  whole  our  study  of  Bossuet 
has  led  us  to  accept  as  just  the  estimate  of  M.  Gandar. 
He  says :  “  In  trying  to  account  for  the  admiration  of  his 

genius,  I  have  learned  to  honor  Bossuet’s  character.  While 
not  daring  to  say  that  Fdnelon  thought  of  him,  when  he 
defined  an  orator  as  one  ^qui  ne  se  sert  de  la  parole  qut 
pour  la  pensle  el  de  la  pensee  que  pour  la  vente  et  la 
vertu^  assuredly  Bossuet  fulfilled  this  idea  in  his  best 
preaching,  as  in  his  Careme  du  Louvre.” 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

NATURALISTIC  TENDENCY  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  “sociological  age.”  In  so  far  as  the  assertion  im¬ 
plies  the  fact  of  a  profound  and  controlling  interest  in  the  problems 
which  center  in  man  as  a  social  being,  or  “political  animal”  (to  use 
Aristotle’s  phrase),  it  is  unquestionably  true.  This  interest  is  both  the¬ 
oretical  and  practical,  as  is  evidenced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  popularity, 
in  the  post-graduate  courses  of  our  universities,  of  the  political  and  social 
sciences,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  abounding  schemes  of  reform 
that  are  being  hatched  by  sociological  experimenters.  A  still  more 
impressive  evidence  of  this  practical  interest  is  afforded  by  a  glance  at 
the  many  beneficent  enterprises  of  our  day  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  exercising  itself  along  lines  sug- 
j:ested  by  a  sanctified  common  sense.  The  interest  is  evident  on  all 
rides  among  intelligent  and  earnest  people.  To  adequately  account  for 
it  would  not  be  so  easy  as  it  may  seem.  It  may  be  a  little  surprising  to 
be  told  that,  among  other  things,  it  would  necessitate  a  careful  study  not 
only  of  the  history  of  civilization,  but,  also,  of  the  philosophy  of  that 
history.  Several  reasons  for  this  interest,  of  a  more  or  less  exact  sort, 
nay  be  mentioned  as  follows: — 

1.  It  may  be  said  to  result  in  part  from  a  very  far-reaching  moveme'nt 
of  progress  or  evolution  in  human  affairs,  the  signs  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  many  directions.  Society  has,  if  it  can  be  so  expressed,  become  more 
foal.  The  vital  nature  of  social  relations  is  so  impressing  us  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  society  nowadays  without  calling  it  an  organism.  The 
mutual  dependence  and  the  tension  of  the  parts  are  making  themselves 
more  felt.  Society  feels,  and  is  coming  more  and  more  to  feel,  the 
pressure  of  its  own  distinctive  problems;  and  this  fact  is  increasing  the 
•ense  of  the  common  life  or  unity.  This  is  why  society  is  said  to  be  more 
•elf-conscious.  It  is  reflecting  on  its  own  organic  needs.  It  is  coming 
more  truly  to  have  its  own  distinct  ideals,  and  is  seeking  with  a  common 
consciousness  to  realize  them.  To  this  apprehension  of  itself  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  and  the  trend  of  events  have  been  steadily  through  the 
•ges  leading  human  society. 

2.  Very  manifestly  one  important  reason  for  the  present  interest  in 
die  scientific  study  of  society  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  present-day 
methods  of  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  and  moral 
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life  of  the  individual  lay  great  stress  on  the  influence  of  environment 
Psychology  and  ethics  are  not  so  isolated  from  the  other  fields  of  investi¬ 
gation  as  they  once  were.  The  rigidly  individualistic  point  of  view  has 
been  abandoned.  The  individual  “as  such,”  that  is,  the  individual  apart 
from  the  social  organism,  is  said  to  be  “  an  abstraction.”  He  is  what  he 
is,  we  are  told,  because  of  the  psychical  forces  which  constitute  his 
social  environment.  Says  Fairbanks,  “  In  a  word,  the  social  mind  has 
no  existence  outside  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  group,  and  these 
individuals  have  no  real  mental  life,  except  as  they  enter  into  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  which  they  form  a  part.”  Again  he  says,  “The  sciences 
dealing  with  man  are  concerned  fundamentally  with  the  social  mind. 
The  partial  neglect  of  this  fact,  in  certain  periods,  has  led  to  the  false 
statement  of  problems,  and  false  methods  of  investigation.”  We  even 
find  this  comparatively  cautious  writer  saying,  “  The  judgment  of  action 
as  well,  conscience  itself,  is  a  social  fact.”  These  quotations  will  suflSce 
to  make  it  evident  that  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  society  by  the  fact  that  such  study  has  come 
to  l>e  regarded  as  a  needful  accessory  to  the  adequate  study  of  psychology 
and  ethics. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
society  has  come  to  absorb  so  much  attention  is  only  in  accord  with,  and 
is  due  to,  the  ever-enlarging  interest,  and  the  ever-widening  view  of 
science.  The  scientific  mind  is  always,  like  Alexander  of  old,  seeking 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  reaching  out  to  new  problems.  The 
modern  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  naturally  enough,  devoted  its  first 
energies  to  the  material  sciences,  gradually  and  with  deepening  intensity 
of  interest  became  engaged  with  the  higher  problems  of  life  and  mind. 
It  was  the  natural  and  logical  order  of  advancement  in  the  sciences. 
Hence  it  is,  that  no  studies  are  more  absorbing  to-day  than  those  which 
are  concerned  with  man,  whether  he  be  regarded  in  his  individual  com¬ 
plex  nature  or  as  a  memljer  of  what  we  term  the  social  organism.  The 
time  is  not  long  gone  by  when  the  idea  of  applying  rigid  scientific 
methotls  to  the  study  of  society  would  have  seemed  quixotic  in  the 
extreme.  Such  an  idea  wouhl  have  seemed  in  hopeless  conflict  with  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  and  with  the  uncertain  and  capricious  char¬ 
acter  of  social  phenomena.  It  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  vagary,  or, 
even  worse,  a  fatalistic  menace  to  moral  initiative  and  progress  in  society. 
Natural  law  was  not  supposed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  character 
and  course  of  the  life  and  affairs  of  human  society.  To  suggest  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  would  have  been  considered  an  error  highly  conducive  to  a 
vicious  laissez-faire  in  social  morals.  In  our  day,  however,  nothing  is 
regarded  as  too  high  or  too  low,  too  trivial,  too  mysterious,  or  too  sacred, 
to  become  the  object  of  scientific  investigation  and  interest.  A  science 
of  society  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  actual.  Lo,  again  Wisdom  has 
been  in  travail,  and  the  name  of  her  latest  offspring  is.  Sociology. 
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The  attempt  at  a  scientific  study  of  society  is,  in  itself,  very  praise¬ 
worthy  and  even  necessary;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
attempt  has  already  attained  considerable  success.  We  need  not  on  that 
account,  however,  accept  or  approve  everything  that  is  incidental  to  the 
birth  and  early  development  of  Sociology.  Like  every  other  new  science, 
it  has  been  slow  in  finding  out  what  is  its  proper  sphere  and  what  are  its 
necessary  limitations.  It  has  all  the  freshness,  and,  be  it  said  with  no 
intention  to  depreciate,  it  has  not  a  little  of  the  extravagant  assumption 
incident  to  youth.  We  need  feel  no  great  surprise  if  it  commits  the  inev¬ 
itable  mistake  of  arrogating  to  itself  a  right,  which  it  does  not  and  never 
can  possess,  of  determining  ultimate  problems  of  philosophy,  morals, 
and  religion.  Every  marked  development  in  the  sciences  has  been 
attended  by  an  ardent  but  none  the  less  foolish  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  individuals,  to  pervertedly  use  whatever  authority  they  may  have 
acquired  in  purely  scientific  matters,  in  an  entirely  gratuitous  task  of 
destroying  faith  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Rightly  enough,  the 
greatest  deference  is  paid  by  all  intelligent  persons  to  the  authority  of 
science.  In  its  own  sphere  that  authority  is  of  the  highest  sort.  But 
people  too  often  receive  religious  doubt  on  scientific  authority,  and  this 
is  a  procedure  that  is  just  about  as  scientific  as  it  is  religious.  It  is,  in 
fact,  neither.  Mere  common  sense  indicates,  for  example,  that  no  man 
is  fit  or  entitled  to  give  expert  legal  advice  merely  because  he  happens 
to  be  an  excellent  physician  or  authority  on  the  materia  medica. 

The  error  just  referred  to  is  made  all  the  more  patent  by  the  fact  that 
it  contravenes  the  tendency  of  modern  science  toward  specialization,  a 
tendency  that  has  proven  a  most  fruitful  source  of  progress.  Each 
investigator  gives  himself  to  a  distinctly  circumscribed  set  of  phenomena, 
and  feels  that  in  so  doing  he  has  assumed  sufficient  responsibility.  The 
genuine  s])ecialist  will  not  presume  to  assert  his  authority  in  the  decision 
of  questions  in  other  spheres  of  knowledge  than  his  own,  even  when 
those  other  spheres  are  quite  cognate  with  his  own.  Much  less  will  he 
attempt  to  solve  the  most  critical  and  fundamental  problems  which 
belong  to  lines  of  investigation  quite  considerably  remote.  Now  the 
general  term  “science”  is  just  a  name  for  that  body  of  knowledge  which 
consists  of  the  sum  of  all  the  special  sciences.  Hence,  if  each  special 
acience  devotes  itself  properly  to  the  study  of  a  particular  group  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  follows  that  science  as  a  whole  is  concerned  with  phenomena 
only.  Science  in  general  has  no  rights  and  powers  in  the  spheres  of 
philosophical  and  theological  thinking  which  do  not  equally  belong  to 
the  special  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  etc.  All  science  is  in  its 
nature  and  methods  empirical.  Whatever  in  Ijeing,  life,  and  thought  is 
other  than  empirical,  is  beyond  its  range.  Its  methods  are  inadequate 
to  all  that  lies  beneath  the  phenomenal,  beyond  the  natural,  back  of  the 
seen  and  the  temporal.  The  spiritual  and  supernatural,  the  soul  and 
God,  the  nature  and  grounds  of  reality,  are  matters  for  philosophy  and 
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religion;  and  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  scientific  man  to  have,  at 
least,  that  degree  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  two  spheres  of 
thought  which  will  save  him  from  the  presumption  of  imposing  his  own 
modes  and  methods  of  investigation  on  problems  to  which  they  cannot 
legitimately  be  applied. 

As  it  happens,  the  science  of  sociology  has  been  developed  almost 
entirely  along  evolutionary  lines.  It  came  into  being  during  the  rise 
and  sway  of  evolutionary  thinking,  and  it  received  its  first  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  treatment,  in  English  at  least,  at  the  hands  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Be 
this  fortunate  or  otherwise,  in  the  hands  of  the  sociologist  the  principle 
of  evolution  is  supposed  to  work  prorligious  and  even  magical  results.  It 
is,  perhaps,  only  natural,  as  it  was  antecedently  probable,  that,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  science  so  nurtured,  we  should  hear  a  reiteration  of  some 
of  those  untenable  claims  which  have  been  made  elsewhere  in  behalf  of 
evolution.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  sociologists  outdo  the  biologists  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  claims  they  make.  The  issues  are  by  no  means  new. 
They  simply  flaunt  a  new  banner.  They  have  in  reality  been  fairly  and 
successfully  met  on  rational  grounds  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  ethics, 
and  theistic  philosophy.  But  nothing  is  so  persistent  as  error,  unless  it 
be  truth.  Empiricism  is  a  mode  of  thought  that  is  sure  to  reappear, 
especially  in  periods  when  there  is  a  marked  progress  in  the  inductive 
sciences.  Very  little  observation  is  required  to  make  it  apparent  that 
empiricism  is  a.sserting  itself  anew  in  a  most  thoroughgoing  manner  in 
connection  with  sociology,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  made  a 
more  plausible  showing  or  more  sweeping  claims  than  in  the  present-day 
attempts  of  sociological  science  to  account  adequately  for  the  origin  and 
growth  of  human  institutions  and  of  all  those  characteristics  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  man  as  a  rational  and  moral  being.  We  hear  continually  of 
“genetic  accounts”  of  conscience,  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  belief  in 
spiritual  existence  and  the  supernatural.  The  biologist  has  quite  largely 
ceased  to  demand  of  the  principle  of  evolution  that  it  shall  explain 
origins,  properly  speaking.  It  is  regarded  rather  as  only  a  law  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  modifications  and  differentiations  occur.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  an  absolute  genesis  of  anything  whatsoever  ought  to  be  under¬ 
taken  with  caution,  at  least.  The  thoroughgoing  evolutionist  may  assert 
that  life  emerged  as  a  result  of  certain  physical  and  chemical  conditions, 
which  may  or  may  not  any  longer  exist,  but  an  assertion  is  not  an 
explanation.  While  physical  and  chemical  processes  are  subsidiary  to 
life,  they  are  not  life  itself,  and  to  describe  the  former  processes  is  not 
to  account  adequately  for  the  latter.  The  fact  is,  that  the  biologist,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  scientific  rather  than  speculative,  now  posits  the  existence 
of  the  living  cell  before  he  begins  to  trace  the  evolutionary  processes, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  even  to  say  that  the  living  cell  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  inorganic  as  is  the  highest  animal  organism.  No  such  limits, 
however,  are  recognized  by  the  evolutionary  sociology.  It  feels  no  hesi- 
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tation  in  accounting  absolutely  for  origins.  Like  a  veritable  creator  does 
the  sociological  magician  discourse  to  us  on  the  mysteries  of  genesis. 
By  his  questionable  alchemy  he  constructs,  or  rather  creates,  if  we  accept 
his  claims,  all  that  is  distinctively  human  and  divine  out  of  elements  that 
are  merely  physical  and  brutish.  Factors  of  man’s  mental  and  moral 
nature  which  even  the  less  assertive  intuitionalism  of  recent  times  has 
regarded  as  ultimate  and  unanalyzable  elements,  are  sociologically 
accounted  for  as  composite  and  derived  phenomena,  or  as  growths  engen¬ 
dered  and  nurtured  by  social  experience. 

It  will  be  well  if,  before  becoming  excessively  enthused  over  these 
supposed  achievements  of  sociology,  we  only  see  that  there  is  nothing 
essentially  new  in  this  type  of  philosophizing.  It  is  only  the  empiricism 
so  familiar  in  motlern  English  thought,  reinforced  and  made  more 
sweeping  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  psychical 
and  social  spheres.  A  glance  at  the  field  of  ethical  speculation  will  afford 
abundant  illustration  of  the  fact  just  stated.  Long  before  modern 
evolution  had  affected  ethical  study,  the  opinion  was  expounded  as 
lucidly  as  it  ever  will  be,  that  the  moral  could  l>e  explained  by  tracing 
its  development  from  the  non-moral,  or  the  sub-moral.  In  thorough 
consistency  with  this  opinion,  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  ablest  champion  of 
empirical  ethics,  tried  most  cleverly  to  prove  that  conscience  is  a  “com¬ 
plex  phenomenon  ’’  or  compound  of  elements  that  have  no  original  moral 
quality  at  all.  A  certain  basal  or  central  fact,  or  consideration  of  social 
expediency,  which  his  Ijecome  “  all  encrusted  over  with  collateral  associ¬ 
ations,  derived  from  sympathy,  from  love,  and  still  more  from  fear; 
from  all  the  forms  of  religious  feeling;  from  the  recollections  of  child¬ 
hood  and  of  all  our  past  life;  from  self-esteem,  desire  of  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  occasionally  even  self-abasement,” — this  is  conscience,  says 
Mill;  and  “  this  extreme  complication  is,”  he  continues,  “  the  origin  of 
the  sort  of  mystical  character  which  is  apt  to  l)e  attributed  to  the  idea  of 
moral  obligation.”  This  older  and  at  one  time  much  advocated  form  of 
naturalistic  empiricism,  which  held  that  morality  had  its  origin  in  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  individual,  has  all  but  died  out,  and  is  being 
replaced  by  the  newer  form  of  naturalism  which  sociology  did  not  origi¬ 
nate,  but  with  which  it  is  becoming  quite  largely  identified,  namely,  the 
view  that  morality  has  its  origin  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the  race. 
Our  moral  intuitions  are  accordingly  said  to  be  the  results  of  long  ages 
of  ancestral  experiences.  A  fixed  habit  in  the  race  of  seeking  pleasure 
gives  a  certain  authority  to  that  kind  of  conduct  which  brings  pleasure. 
Evidently  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
empiricism,  for  both  believe  that  the  moral  is  begotten  of  the  non-moral. 
They  only  differ  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  production  of  this  mag¬ 
ical  result,  and  either  view  would  rob  morals  of  any  true  philosophic 
basis;  for,  if  morality  is  but  the  product  of  psychical  facts  plus  the  social 
environment,  if  there  is  no  a  priori  element  in  our  moral  judgments,  then 
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sociology  and  psychology  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  field.  Ethics  as 
an  empirical  science  may  remain,  but  there  could  be  no  possible  meta¬ 
physic  of  ethics,  nor  could  any  statement  of  moral  truth  or  law  have 
absolute  validity.  The  highest  authority  that  could  attach  to  any  moral 
truth  or  law  would  be  only  that  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  induction. 

The  sooner  we  see  these  tendencies  in  the  extreme  evolutionary  school 
of  sociological  science,  the  better  for  both  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
for  the  whole  ratige  of  practical  moral  and  religious  interests  involved. 
Empiricism  is  at  Ijest  a  very  superficial  philosophy,  and  it  will  ever  be  so 
regarded  by  the  more  thoughtful  minds,  for  the  single  reason  that  it  is 
virtually  the  negation  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  denial  by  philosophy  of 
its  right  to  pursue  its  own  problems  according  to  its  own  methods.  It  is 
a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  which  can  never 
be  kept  sincere,  that  nothing  is  real  to  which  we  cannot  apply  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  induction.  It  is  the  surrender  of  our  rational  right  to  believe 
in  some  things  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  methods  of  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Are  we  willing  to  make  the  surrender  ?  Are  not  some  unwitting¬ 
ly  making  it?  There  are  some  ominous  indications  that  a  great  flood  of 
naturalism  is  following  in  the  wake  of  our  present  study  of  evolutionary 
sociology,  as  a  re.sult  of  which  all  that  is  distinctive  of  man  as  a  rational 
and  spiritual  l>eing,  and  likewise  every  redeeming  and  sanctifying  force 
of  religion,  is  traced  to  a  naturalistic  origin,  while  everything  that  can¬ 
not  even  apparently  be  traced  to  such  origin  will  be  denied  or  explained 
by  l)eing  explained  away.  When  we  see,  moreover,  how  this  current  of 
thought  just  described  is  combining  with  certain  developments  of  Hegel¬ 
ianism  into  a  deep  and  wide  stream  of  anti-supernaturalism,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  claims  of  revealed  religion  are  destined  to  be  yet 
more  widely  challenged.  It  may  be,  as  some  think,  that  within  the 
sphere  of  Christian  theology  the  traditional  and  orthodox  faith  is  reas¬ 
serting  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  contentions  of  the  higher  criticism  have 
been  very  considerably  overridden  by  exact  and  painstaking  historical 
and  lingui.stic  study.  We  must  not  for  that  reason,  however,  be  too  san¬ 
guine.  Christian  theology  cannot  lie  built  on  a  basis  of  anti-supernatural- 
istic  philosophy.  The  difliculties  must  be  met  at  the  place  where  they 
occur,  and  they  cannot  be  withstood  merely  by  an  emphatic  reiteration 
of  well-received  orthodox  opinions.  Answers  which  consist  in  far-off 
generalities,  however  devout  and  even  true,  are  not  sufficient.  We  must 
enter  discerningly,  critically,  and  candidly  into  the  inner  nature  of  that 
type  of  thinking  out  of  which  the.se  threatening  difficulties  have  grown, 
appreciating  it  at  its  real  philo.sophical  and  scientific  worth.  We  must 
expose  its  weakness  and  bring  into  distinct  relief  its  inherent  crassness 
by  applying  to  it  the  touchstone  of  a  sound  philosophy.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  test  of  a  sound  philosophy  is  Christ’s  principle,  “by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.’’  A  philosophy  has  its  highest  vindica¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  it  lends  vigor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  life 
and  thinking  in  religion. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  great  and  imperative  task  for  our  Christian  colleges. 
They  must  have  perfect  intellectual  honesty  in  facing  problems.  The 
charge  of  narrowness  and  prejudice  must  not  be  unnecessarily  incurred. 
But  God’s  truth  must  be  defended,  and  the  colleges  must  not  leave  to 
the  theological  seminaries  the  whole  warfare.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  in  all  its  forms,  these  colleges  are  also  committed  to  the  faith  that 
no  truth  can  contravene  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Whatever,  then,  re¬ 
duces  revelation  to  a  natural  fact,  and  redemption  to  a  process  of  moral 
evolution;  whatever  results  in  a  merely  ethical  interpretation  of  super¬ 
natural  facts  and  inspired  teachings,  and  verily  makes  the  cross  “of  none 
effect,’’ may  be  scrutinized  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  truth  in  the  instruction  of  the  Christian  college.  If,  like  Pi¬ 
late,  we  fail  to  find  highest  and  most  authoritative  truth  in  Him  who 
said,  “  For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
to  the  truth,’’ then  we  too  ask  in  vain, “  What  is  truth?’’  Whether 
“Christian  Sociology’’  be  a  more  proper  expression  than  “  Christian 
Chemistry,’’  or  not,  we  must  all  agree  that  we  must  not  in  the  study  of 
any  science  give  up  the  very  postulates  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Fairfield.  Iowa.  DaNIEI.  E.  JENKINS. 

THE  SUFFERING  PUBLIC. 

Disagreement  between  contractors  and  workmen  connected  with  the 
building  trades  in  Chicago  has  unfortunately  been  increasing  for  some 
months.  It  has  become  serious  enough  to  reduce  building  operations  in 
that  city  to  the  lowest  point  in  ten  years  at  this  time  when  other  lines  of 
business  in  Chicago,  and  building  operations  in  other  cities,  are  at  high- 
water  mark.  At  this  writing  the  strife  has  nearly  stopped  work  on  new 
buildings,  and  even  put  a  veto  on  most  repairs.  Similarly  the  street 
railway  strike  in  St.  Louis  has  put  an  embargo  on  many  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  on  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

The  public  cannot  look  on  unconcerned  while  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  struggle  with  each  other  in  such  a  contest,  and  put  each  other’s 
staying  powers  to  the  test.  As  in  all  wars,  the  non-combatants  are  a  more 
numerous  Ixidy  of  sufferers  than  the  actual  soldiers.  The  loss  suffered  by 
the  men  in  Chicago  who  cannot  get  work  done  on  their  business  blocks 
or  on  the  homes  of  their  families  is  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  profits 
by  contractors  and  of  wages  by  workmen.  In  the  case  of  an  extended 
street-car  strike  and  lock-out  it  is  neither  the  .stockholders  of  the  company 
without  dividends  nor  the  crews  without  wages  that  need  the  most  com¬ 
miseration,  but  the  general  public,  the  patrons  of  the  road,  dependent  on 
the  regular  running  of  the  cars  l)oth  in  their  business  and  their  recreations. 

The  larger  the  scale  on  which  a  strike  operates,  the  more  unendurable 
becomes  tlie  public  inconvenience.  If  the  tenrlency  to  combine  in  ever 
larger  unions  continues,  and  the  .sympathetic  strike  also  grows  so  that  a 
small  knot  of  union  officials  can  at  will  tie  up  one  or  all  lines  of  business 
in  large  districts,  there  will  l)e  neces.sity  of  as  vigorous  efforts  to  find  an 
effective  remedy  as  those  which  economists  and  statesmen  are  making  in 
search  of  defenses  against  commercial  and  manufacturing  trusts. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

I. 

DR.  GULICK’S  FIELD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  plague  at  Honolulu  prevented  our  landing,  but  did  not  prevent 
our  getting  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  biological  investigation 
which  became  so  productive  under  the  eye  and  prolonged  reflection  of 
Dr.  John  Gulick.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  fifth  of  March  we  were 
in  sight  of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  Group,  with  their  snow- 
covered  volcanic  peaks.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
rounded  Diamond  Head,  and  came  in  full  view  of  the  broad  bay  of  Hon¬ 
olulu,  with  its  amphitheater  of  serrate  peaks  about  three  thousand  feet  in 
height.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  of  which  these  formed  the  crest, 
were  regularly  furrowed  by  deep  gullies  or  narrow  valleys  worn  by  the 
streams  of  water  which  course  down  from  the  clouds  hanging  continual¬ 
ly  about  the  summit.  These  valleys,  with  their  intervening  secondary 
ridges,  furnished  the  field. 

The  biological  facts  which  were  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Gulick’s  ob¬ 
servant  eye  were  that  these  narrow  valleys  with  their  intervening  ridges 
were  occupied  by  a  great  variety  of  species  of  Achatinellae  (a  kind  of 
land  snail),  which  were  evidently  of  a  common  derivative  origin.  More 
than  one  hundred  of  these  .species  were  collected  and  described  by  Dr. 
Gulick,  and  they  all  graded  so  closely  into  each  other  that  the  point  on 
the  island  where  the  family  first  became  established,  and  from  which 
the  varying  species  radiated,  can  be  pretty  w’ell  determined.  Those  who 
are  within  reach  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  will  find  in  its 
Museum  a  large  raised  map  of  Oahu,  with  .specimens  of  the  species  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt  along  different  colored  threads  show¬ 
ing  their  probable  lines  of  migration  and  differentiation.  But  it  was 
much  more  impressive  to  look  out,  as  we  did,  from  the  harbor  upon  the 
field  itself  as  it  lay  spread  out  before  us,  on  the  flanks  of  this  majestic 
mountain  side. 

The  most  significant  fact  brought  to  light  in  the  investigations  was 
that  the  variations  were  not  such  as  could  afford  any  advantage  to  the 
individuals  which  natural  selection  could  seize  hold  of  to  preserve  and 
accentuate.  For,  the  conditions  in  these  successive  narrow  valleys,  so 
close  together,  are  identical,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ridges.  Each 
species  is  as  well  adapted  to  every  other  valley  or  ridge  as  to  the  one 
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in  which  it  has  become  predominant.  For  example,  in  some  of  the  val¬ 
leys  the  shells  coil  to  the  right,  while  in  others  they  coil  to  the  left.  No 
conceivable  advantage  to  the  species  can  be  imagined  from  this.  Natural 
selection  is,  therefore,  ruled  out  of  the  problem.  The  whole  solution  is 
thrown  back  into  the  mysterious  realm  of  the  cause  of  variation. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Gulick’s  theory  is  short  and  simple,  but  its  sig¬ 
nificance  very  far-reaching,  constituting,  as  Dr.  Romanes  affirmed,  the 
most  important  contribution  to  biological  science  since  Darwin’s  day. 
The  development  of  these  species  of  Achatinellae  has  been  due  solely  to 
the  segregation  of  varieties.  For  example,  a  colony  of  snails  with  a  left- 
hand  whorl  occupies  one  valley  and  has  become  highly  developed  there, 
because  it  was  the  first  to  reach  it,  and  so  possesses  the  land;  possession 
here,  as  in  other  things,  proving  to  be  nine  points  of  the  law.  Thus  this 
principle,  established  by  observation  in  this  case,  together  with  various 
other  principles  inconsistent  with  natural  selection,  has  reduced  Dar¬ 
win’s  great  discovery  to  much  more  modest  proportions  than  it  at  first 
assumed. 

II. 

A  SURE  AND  SHORT  METHOD  WITH  THE  SEVENTH-DAY 

ADVENTISTS. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  March,  we  crossed  the  180th  meridian  from  Lon¬ 
don.  We  retired  in  due  time  Friday  night,  and  waked  up  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  iith.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  slept  thirty-six  hours 
at  a  stretch,  or  made  a  week  of  seven  days  out  of  six.  But  there  it  was 
posted  by  the  captain  on  the  bulletin-board:  “To-<lay  is  Friday,  March 
9th.  To-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  March  nth,  and  divine  service  will  be 
held  as  usual  on  that  day.”  This,  certainly,  ought  to  satisfy  our  Sev¬ 
enth-Day  brethren.  If  we  had  had  them  all  with  us,  we  should  all  have 
started  together  on  the  .seventh  day,  and  never  should  have  known 
which  had  surrendered  their  principles.  Perhaps  the  shortest  way  to  have 
harmony  is  to  raise  a  fund  to  take  all  of  the  Seventh-Day  brethren  (for 
they  are  the  smaller  body)  around  the  world  by  the  westerly  route,  when 
harmony  will  result,  and  the  pride  of  opinion  be  maintained  for  all. 

III. 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENTS  IN  JAPAN. 

Three  weeks  seems  a  short  time  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  impression  of 
the  strength  of  the  religious  movements  going  on  in  an  empire  of  46,- 
000,000  people.  But  I  have  had  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the  rapid 
transit  now  available;  of  intercourse  with  many  missionaries  of  all  de¬ 
nominations;  of  interviews  with  the  diplomats  of  England,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States,  and,  what  is  more,  of  intimate  association,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  scientific  lectures  before  native  Educational  Societies  (which 
have  been  in  great  demand),  with  the  mayors,  judges,  professors,  and 
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other  leading  citizens,  as  well  as  with  the  people  in  the  back  districts 
where  we  have  been  for  purposes  of  geological  observation.  Of  course  I 
have  not  seen  the  worst  side  of  Japan.  But  this  is  not  necessary.  Who 
sees,  or  cares  to  see,  the  worst  side  of  any  country  ?  One  can  observe  the 
working  of  the  leaven  without  investigating  the  whole  mass  of  meal. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan  has  been  much  more  rapid,  and 
its  influence  is  much  more  profound,  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
ordinary  tourist  does  not  have  access  to  the  most  significant  facts.  Even 
the  missionaries  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  movement  in 
which  they  are  most  important  factors.  They  are  too  much  engrossed 
in  their  daily  labors  to  get  the  full  impression  of  the  facts.  Much  has 
been  written  alK>ut  the  providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  efficiency  of  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  providential  forces  at  work  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  in  Japan  is  scarcely  less  noteworthy.  The  facts  brought  to  light  by 
Dr.  Orr’s  recent  essays  on  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  among  all 
classes  in  Rome,  high  as  well  as  low,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  can 
be  fairly  well  matched  in  Japan  at  the  present  time. 

1.  The  ambition  of  the  Japanese  people  to  become  a  recognized  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  civilized  nations,  has  forced  upon  them  the  Christian 
standard  of  ethics.  The  new  treaty  under  which  the  principle  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  is  abolished  throws  a  great  responsibility  upon  the  law¬ 
makers  and  the  courts  of  the  Empire.  If  foreigners  are  to  l>e  tried  be¬ 
fore  Japanese  courts,  their  procedure  must  correspond  to  that  of  the 
Christian  nations  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  equals.  So  far  there  has 
been  little  ground  of  complaint,  and  the  Japanese  are  so  sensitive  to  crit¬ 
icism  that  the  evils  which  have  shown  themselves  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
rapid  correction.  The  same  is  true  respecting  all  matters  coming  under 
government  control. 

2.  To  be  more  specific,  I  may  mention  that  reform  schools  for  minor 
offenders  have  been  established  in  all  the  provinces.  The  liberty  both  of 
sons  and  daughters  to  contract  marriages  without  their  parents’  consent 
has  been  granted,  the  age  for  men  being  set  at  thirty,  and  of  women  at 
twenty-five.  Freedom  to  choose  one’s  form  of  religious  worship  has 
Ijeen  granted.  I  saw  yesterday  an  aged  woman  who,  with  her  husband, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  profess  Christianity  in  the  Empire.  Her  husband 
was  imprisoned  for  his  faith,  and  died  in  the  prison.  But  this  was  the 
sjHicific  case  which  enabled  our  Minister  to  insist  that  Japaji  could  not 
ask  the  United  States  to  treat  with  her  on  terms  of  equality  so  long  as 
a  Christian  could  be  lawfully  imprisoned  for  his  faith.  Religious  liberty 
is  now  an  established  fact  in  Japan.  By  court  decisions,  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  becoming  impossible.  This  is  doing  more  than  anything  else 
towards  breaking  up  the  houses  of  prostitution,  whose  proprietors  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  girls  over  whom  they 
had  power  by  keeping  them  constantly  their  debtors. 
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The  evils  of  cigarette  smoking  by  the  boys  in  school  has  called  forth 
most  vigorous  measures  from  the  central  government,  and  has  been 
gtrictly  prohibited.  In  connection  with  this  prohibition  to  the  pupils, 
the  teachers  have  been  requested  to  set  a  correct  example.  In  many  of 
the  public  schools  the  teachers  have  voluntarily  resolved  to  abstain  not 
only  from  smoking  in  public,  but  altogether. 

The  decisions  of  the  Japanese  authorities  by  which  all  private  schools 
were  excluded  from  the  special  privileges  of  the  state  schools,  have  em¬ 
barrassed  the  Christian  schools,  and  properly  alarmed  the  general  Chris¬ 
tian  public.  But  this  has  come  al)out  largely  through  imitation  of  the 
centralized  systems  of  continental  Europe,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
remedied.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  the  pupils  in  the 
Doshisha  will  have  all  the  privileges  granted  to  those  of  similar  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  governmental  schools. 

Another  evil  arising  from  too  close  copying  after  the  methorls  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  is  the  secrecy  of  the  preliminary  trials  of  those  under 
criminal  arrest,  and  the  arbitrary  power  lorlged  in  the  judges  to  remand 
those  brought  for  trial  back  to  prison.  In  Japan  this  has  led  to  much 
greater  injustice  than  in  France  or  Germany;  so  that  it  is  not  infrequent 
for  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent  to  be  kept  in 
confinement  for  many  months,  and  then  unceremoniously  discharged. 
But  uniformly  I  have  found  that  the  native  judges  and  lawyers  with  whom 
I  conversed  were  fully  aware  of  the  evil,  and  confident  that  it  would  soon 
be  corrected.  The  fact  is  that,  in  Japanese  government,  as  elsewhere,  the 
assumption  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  Christian  nationality  is  com|)ell- 
ing  attention  to  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  ethics. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  crisis  there  is  so  strong  a  body  of  Christian 
missionaries,  who  are  illustrating  Christianity  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  impart  Christian  knowledge  to  all  classes  of  people.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  of  the  missionaries  is  fully  recognized  both  by  the  for¬ 
eign  diplomats  and  by  the  native  authorities;  while  the  fruits  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  in  the  life  lx)tli  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
verts  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  higher  classes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  early  convert  to  Christianity,  during  a  brief  periorl  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  some  infraction  of  the  press  laws,  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  life  to  this  work.  The  government  gave  him  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  appointed  him  for  .several  years  a  chaplain  in  one  of  their 
largest  prisons.  But  for  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  home  for  giving  them  temporary  aid,  and  .securing  permanent 
places  for  them.  The  means  for  carrying  on  this  work  is  largely  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  gifts  of  wealthy  Japanese  nobles  and  public  men.  By  his 
efforts  over  eight  hundred  prisoners  have  already  l>een  established  in 
permanent  places,  and  restored  to  an  honest  and  virtuous  life. 

3.  It  had  Ijeen  my  impression  that  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  Ja- 
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pan  had  been  proportionally  small  among  the  educated  and  ruling  classe*. 
But  I  find  this  is  an  error.  Indeed  it  is  among  them,  as  in  Rome  among 
Ca-'sar’s  household,  that  the  most  rapid  progress  has  been  made.  I  have 
personally  met  a  large  numljer  of  those  in  prominent  positions  who  had 
either  acknowledged  Christianity,  or  who  were  practically  convinced  of 
its  superiority  to  all  other  religions.  Their  general  ability,  and  the  seri¬ 
ous  way  in  which  they  are  facing  the  national  problems  before  them 
give  great  hojje  for  Japan’s  future. 

The  numljer  of  enrolled  Christians,  according  to  the  last  statistics,  is 
as  follows: — 


Roman  Catholics .  53.924 

Greek  “  25,231 

Protestants .  41,8^ 


120,963 

If  to  these  be  added  the  adherents,  that  is,  the  dependents  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  others  who  are  in  close  sympathy  with  them,  and  are  largely 
dominated  by  the  same  ethical  principles,  the  Christian  constituency 
would  become,  roughly  speaking,  225,000. 

This,  while  a  fair  estimate,  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  moderation,  as  is 
seen  by  the  gratifying  support  given  to  the  Christians  when  any  impor¬ 
tant  measure  affecting  their  interests  is  before  the  public;  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  recent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  discourage  Christian  schools.  This  225,000  is  not  far  from  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Japan. 

Now  let  us  notice  some  of  the  indices  of  the  influence  of  this  relatively 
small  Ixxly  of  Christians. 

(1)  It  has  already  furnished  on  two  occasions  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the 
present  Minister  of  Poreign  Affairs,  who  previously  served  in  the  same 
capacity. 

(2)  It  has  furnished  two  Justices  of  the  National  Supreme  Court,  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  and  of  these  one  was  for  many  years  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice. 

(3)  In  the  present  Diet,  fourteen  members  of  the  lower  house  are 
Christian,  and  from  this  number  the  Speaker  was  chosen.  The  total 
meniljership  is  300,  making  the  percentage  of  Christians  more  than  nine 
times  the  nonnal  proportion. 

(4)  In  the  upper  house  of  the  Diet  the  proportion  of  Christians, 
though  smaller,  is  probably  three  times  the  normal. 

(5)  In  the  Army  it  is  said  that  155  officers  are  Christians.  This  is 
about  three  per  cent  of  the  whole  numljer,  or  six  times  the  normal. 

(6)  Of  the  Navy,  while  full  statistics  are  not  at  hand,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  largest  and  fastest  battleship  now  in  commission  is  com¬ 
manded  by  an  active  Christian,  lately  President  of  the  Tokyo  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  when  on  shore  duty  a  Bible-class  teacher. 

(7)  In  the  Imperial  University,  both  in  the  Faculty  and  among  the 
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(tudents,  the  number  of  Christians  is  disproportionately  large,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  the  government  colleges  and  other  high  schools. 

(8)  Among  the  students  sent  abroad  at  government  expense,  also,  the 
number  of  Christians  is  several  times  above  the  normal.  In  the  case  of 
one  government  school,  out  of  six  students  now  studying  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  Educational  Department,  are  Christians. 

(9)  In  journalism  also  the  Christians  are  very  prominent. 

(a)  The  proprietor  of  the  organ  of  the  great  liberal  party  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  (Cong.);  (^)  the  chief  editors  of  the  Nichi-nichi  Shimbun,  the  Ho- 
chiShimbun,  the  Mainichi  Shimbun^  Christians.  Again  we  have 
the  Koknmin  Shimbun^  which,  while  its  editor  does  not  call  himself  a 
Christian,  is  perhaps  more  thoroughly  dominated  by  Christian  ethical 
principles  than  any  other,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  special  representative 
of  the  Christian  community.  These  are  all  prominent  dailies.  The 
staffs  of  several  other  important  daily  papers  include  one  or  more  Chris¬ 
tians  in  charge  of  departments,  (c)  An  equally  strong  statement  might 
be  made  regarding  the  periodical  press. 

10.  Last  year  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  great  liberal  party, 
two  members  out  of  a  total  of  three  were  Christians. 

Upon  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  and  of  their  affairs,  one 
ceases  to  regard  the  discouraging  features  of  the  Christian  work  in  Japan 
as  being  of  a  special  character.  Japan,  and  Japanese  Christianity,  is  in 
sympathetic  agitation  with  the  rest  of  the  world  over  various  matters 
connected  with  Christian  thought  and  practice.  The  doctrinal  discus¬ 
sions  of  Europe  and  America  are  shared  in  by  all  classes  of  Christians  in 
the  Empire,  and  are  intelligently  estimated  both  by  the  missionaries  and 
by  native  pastors.  Ordinarily  the  responsibility  of  making  Christian 
truth  clear  and  effective  to  the  common  poople  leads  the  j)astors  to  con¬ 
servative  positions  respecting  the  Bible  and  its  historical  records.  'There 
is  a  large  reserve  force  of  spiritual  power  in  the  converts  already  gath¬ 
ered.  The  spread  of  Christian  experience  among  the  common  people  is 
the  great  want.  Evangelistic  agencies  cannot  be  multiplied  too  greatly. 
Already  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  is  attracted  to  the  peculiar 
fruits  growing  from  Christian  faith.  One  can  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other  and  find  a  good  representative  of  Christianity  in 
every  village  to  open  his  door  to  him.  Thus  far  and  wide  is  the  good 
seed  scattered.  More  and  more  are  the  very  necessities  of  the  national 
life  growing  out  of  the  rapid  increase  of  popjulation  and  the  limited  re¬ 
sources  of  the  land,  going  to  force  upen  the  attention  of  all  the  value  of 
the  unsi)eakable  gift  brought  to  sorrowing  humanity  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  love  through  Christ.  Blessed  are  those  who  are  piermitted 
to  hold  Him  before  the  eyes  of  this  nation. 

Kyoto,  Japan,  April  7, 1900. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thk  Bible  under  Higher  Criticism  :  A  Review  of  Current  Evolution 
Theories  atx)ut  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  D.D. 
i2mo.  Pp.  vii,  214.  Toronto:  William  Briggs.  1900. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  dogmas  of  the  destructive  critics  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  the  unblushing  confidence  with  which  their  conclu¬ 
sions  are  forced  upon  the  public  as  though  they  were  based  on  indispu¬ 
table  data  and  infallible  logic,  it  is  imjxirtant  to  have  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter  brought  within  easy  range  lx>th  of  the  ordinary  reader  and  of 
the  pastors  who  are  so  overwhelmed  with  their  regular  duties  that  they 
have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  follow  the  critics  in  all  their  details. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  we  have  met  with  nothing  better 
than  this  little  volume  by  Dr.  Dewart.  Within  the  compass  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  the  author  brings  together  everything  essential  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  those  critics  who,  mainly  on  literary  grounds,  discredit  the 
history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  discard  its  miraculous  and  prophetic  ele¬ 
ments.  The  best  commendation  of  the  book  w'ill  be  a  series  of  extracts 
in  which  the  main  points  are  set  forth: — 

“  .  .  .  The  fact  of  a  belief  aliout  the  Bible  being  traditional  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  indubitably  true;  but  certainly  it  should  not  discredit  any 
belief,  that  it  has  been  generally  held  by  Christians  in  the  past  ”  (p.  iv). 

“  .  .  .  It  is  as  futile  as  it  is  unjust  to  cite  exploded  notions  of  past 
times  which  no  one  now  holds,  such  as  that  the  Hebrew  vowel  points 
were  inspired,  that  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death,  or  some 
fabulous  Jewish  legends  about  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  if  such  things 
represented  the  beliefs  of  those  who  reject  the  theories  of  the  higher  crit¬ 
ics  of  Germany.  .  .  .  Neither  novelty  nor  antiquity  can  be  safely  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  any  teaching.  ‘  Whatsoever  things  are  true 
these  and  these  only  should  be  accepted  by  lovers  of  truth  ”  (pp.  20,  21). 

“  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  those  who  pose  as  the  champions  of  in¬ 
dependent  thought,  and  seem  to  think  they  have  a  mission  to  break  the 
chains  of  authority  imposed  by  the  Church  of  the  past,  should  lie  so  con¬ 
stantly  appealing  to  the  authority  of  ‘  all  scholars  ’  and  the  ‘  consensus  of 
motlern  critics  ’  to  settle  vital  questions  affecting  our  estimate  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  theories  of  modern 
critics  is  no  more  laudable  than  submission  to  the  canonized  authorities 
of  the  past”  (p.  25). 

”  It  is  not  the  difference  in  their  linguistic  learning  which  makes  these 
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two  classes  of  critics  differ  as  to  who  is  spoken  of  in  this  prophecy  [Isa. 
liii.].  It  is  their  different  beliefs  respecting  prophecy  and  fulfilnient. 
The  critic  who  asserts  that  an  individual  is  not  spoken  of  here,  and  that 
it  does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah,  does  not  get  this  opinion  by  his  superior 
learning,  but  by  adopting  beforehand  a  negative  theory,  which  compels 
him  to  deny  that  the  Prophet  is  foretelling  ‘  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  glories  that  should  follow  them  ’  ”  (p.  33). 

“  Every  intelligent  Protestant  lielieves  he  can  give  good  reasons  why 
be  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  the  questions  at  issue  between  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  quite  as  difficult  and  abstruse  as  the  ques¬ 
tions:  Was  the  coming  and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  predicted  by  the 
Old  Testament  prophets?  Does  the  New  Testament  contain  an  account 
of  events  that  are  declared  to  l>e  a  fulfilment  of  these  prophetic  predic¬ 
tions?  Is  the  new  criticfil  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
accord  with  the  conception  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  ?  Can  the 
New  Testament  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  be  rejected,  without 
undermining  faith  in  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures?  These  seem  to  us  questions  within  the  province  of  all 
thoughtful  readers  of  the  English  Bible.  Yet  it  is  assumed  by  some  that 
they  can  be  answered  only  by  Hebrew  experts.  Nay,  more,  that  the 
Church  must  go  to  the  experts  to  find  out  what  her  ministers  may  preach 
and  teach  on  these  points.  But  Christians  should  no  more  accept  a  be¬ 
lief  al)out  the  Bible  on  the  authority  of  another’s  word,  than  they  would 
accept  a  doctrine  of  the  faith  on  such  personal  authority  ”  (pp.  34,  35). 

"...  From  some  things  said  and  written  one  might  suppose  that,  on 
one  side  stood  the  ‘higher  critics,’  battling  for  thorough  and  independ¬ 
ent  study  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
stood  only  unlearned  ‘traditionalists,’  resisting  independent  criticism 
and  protesting  against  everything  that  does  not  agree  with  the  okl  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  Church;  and  for  this  reason  condemniug  and  rejecting  every 
new  idea.  This  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  case  ”  (p.  58). 

"Some  young  ministers  make  the  mistake  of  accepting  as  critical  ora¬ 
cles  such  writers  as  Driver,  Harper,  Bruce,  Briggs,  Farrar,  and  Horton, 
while  they  neglect  to  examine  the  writings  of  not  less  able  and  indepen¬ 
dent  biblicists,  who  have  pointed  out  the  doubtful  methods  and  untena¬ 
ble  theories  of  VV’ellhausen  and  his  followers.  I  do  not  say  to  any’  young 
minister:  ‘  Professor  Green,  or  Professor  Roliertson,  or  Professor  Raw- 
linson  is  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  therefore  you  should  accept  his 
views.’  But  I  would  say  to  every  Bible  student,  that  these  writers  I  have 
named  have  written  ably  and  convincingly  against  the  extreme  theorists; 
and  no  confidence  of  young  ministers,  in  their  own  ability  to  judge  the 
work  of  the  higher  critics,  should  prevent  them  from  giving  fair  and  full 
consideration  to  what  has  Ijeen  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Theological  students  who  go  to  Germany  to  study,  and  while  there  hear 
only  the  ingenious  and  plausible  views  of  advanced  critics,  do  not  deal 
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fairly  with  themselves  or  the  opponents  of  rationalist  theories  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ”  (p.  64). 

“  .  .  .  Is  the  liberty  of  thought  to  be  all  on  one  side?  Is  the  rational- 
ist  critic  to  be  free  to  assail  principles  and  l)eliefs  which  are  held  to  be 
sacred  truths,  and  are  men  to  l;e  stigmatized  as  opponents  of  indepen¬ 
dent  biblical  study,  because  they  claim  the  right  to  defend  what  they  b^ 
lieve  to  be  true,  and  condemn  what  they  Ijelieve  to  be  erroneous?  That 
seems  to  be  the  idea  of  freedom  of  thought  which  some  advocates  of  the 
negative  theories  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  New  Testament  fulfil¬ 
ment  have  adopted  ”  (p.  68). 

“  Most  conservative  scholars  hold  no  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration, 
such  as  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  them.  They  admit  that  Genesis  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  based  upon  older  documents; 
but  they  do  not  admit  that  this  hypothesis  implies  any  great  difference 
in  the  age  of  these  documents.  They  admit  that  some  places  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  present  signs  of  unimportant  additions  by  copyists  later  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  such  as  the  statement  that  certain  kings  reigned  in  Edom 
‘before  there  reigned  any  King  over  the  children  of  Israel.’  But,  as 
Dean  Chadwick  says,  ‘The  fact  that  the  Praj'er  Book  contains  prayers  for 
yueen  Victoria  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  a  much  ear¬ 
lier  time.’ 

“  They  do  not  assert  that  Moses  wrote  the  five  l)ooks  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  his  own  hand;  but  that  the  laws  and  history  were  at  least  recorded 
under  his  direction  and  by  his  authority.  That  some  changes  of  form 
may  have  been  made  in  transcribing  the  laws  at  later  times  is  conceded 
by  some  of  these  biblical  scholars.  Some  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
plainly  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  The  issue  now  is  not 
whether  Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  whether  its  records  of 
what  took  place  are  true  history,  clothed  with  Mosaic  authority,  or  a  fic¬ 
titious  setting  for  late  codes  by  unknown  authors.  The  main  question  is, 
Did  Moses  do  and  say  what  these  books  ascribe  to  him  f  The  ‘  higher’ 
critics  deny  that  he  did  ”  (pp.  70,  71). 

“  The  main  distinction  between  the  conservative  and  the  advanced 
critics  is,  that  those  whom  we  designate  ‘  conservative  higher  critics  ’  ac¬ 
cept  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
what  they  assume  to  be,  records  of  actual  events  and  divine  revelations 
of  truth,  and  not  late  fabrications,  artfully  written,  so  as  to  make  the 
impression  that  they  had  an  antiquity  and  authority  to  which,  according 
to  the  ‘  higher  ’  critics,  they  have  no  claim  ”  (p.  72). 

“  The  incidental  references  in  Hosea  and  Amos  to  events  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
historic  books  that  the  critics  declare  to  be  late  evolutions,  furnish  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  these  prophets  and  the  people  of  their  times  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  contained  in  these  early  books.  We  have  in 
these  writings  of  the  ninth  century,  B.  C.,  references  to  the  destruction 
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of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Amos  iv.  12);  the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
(Hoseaxii.  3);  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel  (Hos.  xii.  4);  Jacob’s  ser¬ 
vice  with  Laban  (Hos.  xii.  12);  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  (Amos  ii.  10) ;  Israel  joining  himself  to  Baalpeor 
(Hos,  ix.  10);  the  wickedness  of  the  Gibeonites  (Hos.  ix.  9);  the  giving  of 
Saul  as  king  to  Israel  (Hos.  xiii.  ii);  David’s  making  musical  instruments 
(.\mos  vi.  5);  and  the  ‘songs  of  the  temple  ’  (viii.  3).  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  ‘  Amos  and  Hosea  are  found  to  hold  essentially,  for  the  jjeriod 
succeeding  Moses,  the  same  scheme  of  history,  which  is  by  modern  critics 
pronounced  to  be  late  and  unhistorical.’ 

“  Still  more  significant  are  the  direct  references  by  these  prophets  to 
Mosaic  laws  and  rites,  of  which  the  accounts  are  given  in  those  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  the  critics  say  w’ere  written  by  unknown  authors 
long  after  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  Only  a  few  examples  can  l)e 
given.  In  Hosea  ii.  1 1  we  read,  ‘  I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease, 
her  feast  days,  her  new  moons  and  her  Sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn 
feasts,  which  manifestly  refers  to  the  institutions  of  the  Pentateuch,  some 
of  which  Israel  mixed  with  heathen  customs  in  the  worship  of  the  high 
places.  In  chapter  xii.  9,  Hosea  sjxjaks  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Leviticus  xxiii.  42,  43,  where  the  dwelling  in  booths  is  en¬ 
joined,  ‘  Their  sacrifices  shall  be  to  them  as  the  bread  of  mourners,  all 
that  eat  thereof  shall  lie  polluted  ’  (ix.  4).  In  this  there  is  a  reference  to 
Deuteronomy  xxvi.  14.  In  Deuteronomy  viii.,  we  read,  ‘  Lest  when  thou 
hast  eaten  and  are  full.  .  .  Then  thy  heart  Ije  lifted  up  and  thou  forget 
the  Lord  thy  God,’ etc.  In  Hosea  xii.  6,  God  is  represented  by  the 
prophet  as  saying  :  ‘  They  were  filled  and  their  heart  was  exalted,  there¬ 
fore  have  they  forgotten  me.’  Is  there  not  here  a  direct  reference  to 
Deuteronomy  ”  (pp.  103,  104). 

"  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Exile,  is  assumed 
by  Kueneu  and  Wellhausen  to  have  been  the  real  father  and  designer  of 
the  Levitical  system,  which  it  is  alleged  Ezra  and  other  priests  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  later  time.  But  in  the  2olh  chapter  of  his  prophecy  Ezekiel 
delivers  the  message  which  God  gave  him  for  the  elders  of  Israel.  It 
consists  of  a  review'  of  Gofl’s  dealings  with  Israel  in  bringing  them  out 
of  Egypt,  and  rebukes  of  their  ingratitude  in  despising  the  statutes  and 
judgments  He  had  giv’en  them.  He  says  :  ‘  I  caused  them  to  go  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness.  And  I 
gave  them  my  statutes  and  shewed  them  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man 
do  he  shall  even  live  in  them.’  Here  the  very  words  of  Leviticus  (xviii.  5) 
are  quoted.  Can  any  one,  who  is  not  warped  by  prejudice,  believe  for 
a  moment  that  the  prophet  here  refers  to  some  recently  concocted  laws 
in  which  he  himself  had  a  hand  ?  or  to  anything  but  the  Mosaic  laws  and 
statutes  ”  (p.  no;. 

“The  great  objection  to  this  hypothesis  of  the  ‘  Kenosis,’  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  recent  critics,  is,  that  it  implies  a  character  of  Christ  widely 
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different  from  what  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  and  held  by  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  He  was  the 
‘  Light  of  the  World,’  ‘  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,’  ‘  the  Way,  the  Truth 
and  the  Life.’  ‘  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify 
of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man  ’  (John  ii.  24).  He  knew  the  past 
life  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  whom  He  met  at  the  well.  Peter’s  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  His  words  and  works  gave  him  confidence  to  say, 
‘  Lord  Thou  knowest  all  things.’  It  is  of  this  Divine  Teacher  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  who  ‘  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
Gospel,’  and  on  whose  infallible  w'ords  the  .saints  of  the  ages  have  trusted 
for  salvation,  that  it  is  assumed  He  knew  nothing  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  and  fulfilment,  but  what  He  learned  in  common  with  sinful 
mortals  around  Him  ”  (p.  168). 

“Dr.  Driver,  indeed,  justifies  the  imaginary  author  of  Deuteronomy 
in  attributing  his  work  to  Moses,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  consistent 
with  the  literary  usages  of  his  age  and  people.  It  has  been  well  said,  in 
reply  to  this  assertion  :  ‘  He  knows  and  can  know  nothing  whatever  (rf 
the  literary  usages  of  the  times  of  Josiah,  except  what  he  learns  from  the 
books  themselves  which  he  is  examining  ;  and  which  profess  to  have 
been  written  in,  or  to  give  an  account  of,  those  times.  He  assumes,  the^^ 
fore,  the  very  point  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  a  pious  Jew  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  would  have  felt  himself  justified  inputting  into  the  mouth  of 
Closes  a  series  of  discourses,  not  one  of  which,  as  he  was  well  aware, 
Mo.ses  had  ever  uttered.  A  more  unfounded  a.ssumption  was  never  made’ 
(Blomfield) ’’  (p.  182). 

Thk  Book  of  Job.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  PvDGar  C.  S. 

Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds  and  Pretiendary  of  Wells.  Pp.  xxx, 

236.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 

This  volume  introrUices  to  the  religious  public  the  new  series  of  Ox¬ 
ford  Commentaries,  edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  of  Keble  College, 
land.  Professor  of  the  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scriptures.  Announcement  of 
the  speedy  publication  of  several  Old  Te.stament  and  New  Testament 
volumes,  together  with  the  names  of  their  editors,  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Dr.  Lock,  in  a  general  prefatory  note,  sets 
forth  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  series.  Its  object  is  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  English  readers  each  biblical  book  in  the  light  of  moflern  knowl¬ 
edge,  taking  the  Phiglish  text  of  the  Revised  Version  as  a  basis,  dealing 
only  subordinately  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  and  philology, 
aiming  the  while  at  a  hearty  acceptance  of  critical  principles  and  at  the 
same  time  remaining  loyal  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  purposed  that  the 
commentaries  .shall  be  “  less  elementary  than  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  less  critical  than  the  Liternational  Critical  Commentary,  les* 
didactic  than  the  Expositor’s  Bible.’’  They  are  de.signed  for  educated 
laymen  as  well  as  for  the  clergy.  The  general  plan  is  that  each  com¬ 
mentary  shall  present  an  introduction  giving  the  outcome  of  modem 
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criticism  regarding  “the  historical  character  of  the  book,”  and  showing 
the  contribution  made  by  it  to  the^  body  of  religious  truth.  It  shall  also 
contain  “a  careful  paraphrase  of  the  text  ^ith  notes  on  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  and,  if  need  be,  excursuses  on  any  points  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  either  for  doctrine,  or  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  spiritual  life.” 

One  is  prepossessed,  at  the  outset,  in  favor  of  the  volume  by  its  gen¬ 
eral  mechanical  make-up.  Good  paper,  clear,  distinct  type,  of  good  size,  a 
broad  margin,  and  a  general  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
page  attract  the  reader.  He  is  reminded  of  the  page  of  one  of  Light- 
foot’s  admirably  printed  commentaries.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
there  should  not  be  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  page.  The  text 
of  the  Revised  Version  should  invariably  appear  at  the  top.  Such  pages 
as  19,  29,  39,  60,  89,  III  do  not  please  the  fastidious  critic,  while  pages 
like  125,  194,  207,  219  displease.  A  better  arrangement  of  the  material 
in  these  cases  and  more  judicious  spacing  would  have  avoided  these  in¬ 
felicities,  The  careful  and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  book,  which  is 
interspersed  among  comments  and  notes,  is  especially  valuable,  although 
in  many  instances  it  doubtless  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  unfortunate 
appearance  of  the  page  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  comments  and  general  preview  occurring  in  connection  with 
each  advancing  stage  of  the  analysis  of  the  dialogue,  together  with  the 
felicitous  statement  of  sub-heads,  constitute  perhaps  the  strong  points  of 
the  commentary,  comparatively  considered.  The  movement  of  this  epic  of 
the  inner  life  is  thus  kept  constantly  before  the  reader,  and  the  tendency 
to  regard  a  biblical  tx>ok  in  piecemeal  fashion  rather  than  in  its  unity  is 
overcome. 

A  reading  of  the  Intrcnluction  before  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  book,  is  decidedly  disappointing.  It  is  too  short,  too 
concise,  and  lacks  that  literary  flavor  which  one  may  well  expect  in 
stepping  upon  the  threshold  of  so  wondrously  aesthetic  a  portion  of  the 
literature  of  revelation  as  is  the  lx)ok  of  Job.  The  introduction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moulton  to  his  little  volume  on  Job,  in  the  Mociern  Reader’s 
Bible,  is  in  marked  contrast.  Nor  is  Dr.  Gibson’s  introduction  as  criti¬ 
cal,  even  from  the  popular  point  of  view,  as  would  be  expected  or  as  it 
should  be.  Here  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  Professor  Davidson’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  in  the  volume  on  Job  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges,  is  clearly  superior.  There  should  lie  some  history 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  as  also  some  general  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  change  of  opinions  as  to  date  and  authorship.  The  history  of 
the  treatment  of  the  lx)ok  of  Job  affords  opportunity  for  helpful  words 
along  these  lines  for  the  laity,  and  even  for  the  clergy,  in  wrestling  with 
the  present  problems  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  relat¬ 
ing  to  other  books.  The  questions  of  this  criticism  regarding  the  book  of 
Job  have  reached  such  practically  uniform  conclusions  that  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  these  results  as  the  goal  of  a  process,  especially  as 
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this  very  uniformity  permits  the  author  to  give  us  only  a  reflection  of  the 
positions  stated  in  the  works  on  Introduction,  such  as  that  of  Professor 
Driver.  A  more  complete  list  of  the  literature  of  the  book  would  have 
been  helpful. 

When,  however,  the  reader  has  passed  through  the  book,  the  handling 
of  the  text  in  the  notes  and  comments  largely  removes  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Introduction.  Here  there  is  much  excellent  and  scholarly 
work,  thoroughly  helpful  in  its  character.  One  closes  the  volume  with 
the  feeling  that  a  genuine  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  the  Oxford  Commentary  on  Job,  especially  for  the  class  of 
readers  whom  it  is  designed  to  reach.  This  is  saying  much;  for  to  enter, 
in  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  commentaries,  a  field  which  has 
been  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  worked  by  so  many  superior  scholars,  is 
to  necessarily  invite  serrching  criticism. 

Ghorge  S.  Burroughs. 


The  Morae  Order  of  the  Wori.d  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Thought. 
By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp. 
viii,  431.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1H99.  $2.00. 

Professor  Bruce’s  death  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  reverent  Christian 
scholarship  that  cannot  soon  be  filled.  Only  a  little  time  before  his 
death  he  finished  preparing  for  the  press  this  second  series  of  “The  Gif¬ 
ford  Lectures’’ which  he  had  just  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  admirers  of  Profes.sor  Bruce,  and  this  includes  every  one 
who  has  ever  heard  or  read  him,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  critical 
and  sympathetic  survey  of  what  has  been  thought  and  taught  in  regard 
to  the  world’s  moral  order  from  Buddha  and  Zoroaster  and  the  Greek 
tragedians  through  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  New  Testament  to  Robert 
Browning  and  other  less  hallowed  moderns.  As  in  all  he  has  written,  he 
puts  Christ  at  the  summit  as  presenting  a  doctrine  of  Providence  that 
“  satisfies  the  demands  alike  of  heart,  conscience,  and  reason.’’ 


The  Chrlstology  of  Je.sus,  being  his  Teaching  concerning  Himself  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.A., 
D.D.  121110.  Pp.  xii,  29S.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 
1899.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  first  instalment  in  fulfilment  of  Dr.  Stalker’s  promise  made 
several  years  ago  of  writing  on  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  promise  of  more  to  follow.  The 
author  does  not  find  the  watchword  “  Back  to  Christ  ’’  leading  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  conclusions  in  regard  to  what  the  apostles  wrote,  nor  putting  “  to 
shame  the  highest  which  His  church  has  taught  about  Him.’’ 

The  First  Epistle  of  John;  or,  Goil  Revealed  in  Life,  Light,  and 
Love.  By  Robert  Cameron.  lanio.  Pp.  288.  Philadelphia:  Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1.25. 
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In  this  handsomely  printed  book,  Robert  Cameroh,  editor  of  Watch- 
word  and  TVwM,  gives  an  elaborate  study  of  John’s  First  Epistle  as  a 
picture  of  the  apostle’s  “own  heart  in  its  secret  relation  to  Christ,’’ 
“identical  with  the  experience  of  every  regenerate  soul  in  fellowship 
with  the  lyord.’’ 


The  Messages  ok  Paue,  arranged  in  Historical  order,  analyzed,  and 
freely  Rendered  in  Paraphrase,  with  Introduction.  (The  Messages  of 
the  Bible.)  By  George  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Dwight  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  University.  Pp.  xiii,  268.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1900.  #1.25  net. 

The  series  of  “ The  Messages  of  the  Bible’’  revives  very  happily  the 
method  of  commentary  by  paraphrase.  This  volume  in  the  introduction 
discusses  tersely  several  general  questions  connected  with  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles  and  gives  in  modern  English  the  substance  of  his  addresses  reported 
in  the  Acts.  The  body  of  the  book  then  takes  up  the  ten  earliest  Epis¬ 
tles  and  gives  a  brief  introduction  to  each,  followed  by  a  paraphrase. 
While  no  paraphrase  can  take  the  place  of  the  Bible  itself,  most  readers 
will  get  a  new  and  fresh  apprehension  of  Paul’s  meaning  and  spirit  from 
every  page  of  this  volume.  It  is  marked  by  rare  taste  in  avoiding  the 
dilution  of  strong  passages,  which  is  so  easy  in  paraphrase,  and  by  rare 
skill  in  condensation. 


Systematic  Theoeogy.  By  Robert  Verreee  Foster,  D.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  Pp.  xxii,  868.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  House.  $3.50. 

It  will  be  a  great  gratification,  to  the  large  number  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  who  are  interested  in  the  Calvinistic  controversies,  to  have  so  judi¬ 
cious  a  discussion  of  the  theology  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  On  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  questions  pertaining  to  theology  and  the  Bible,  the  author  is  in  accord 
with  the  main  liody  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs  had  its  origin  in  a  protest  against  the  sterner  points  of 
the  Calvinistic  system.  The  volume  is  carefully  prepared  ;  the  various 
subjects  are  treated  in  appropriate  proportions  ;  an<l  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  will  commend  itself  to  a  large  Ixidy  of  readers.  So  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  nothing  else  that  so  well  covers  the  ground,  and  discus¬ 
ses  the  peculiar  differences  involved. 

England  in  the  Age  ok  Wvceik.  By  George  Macaulay  Trevel¬ 
yan,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  New 
York  and  London:  Longmans,  Greene  &  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  380.  I4.00. 

This  lx)ok,  coming  as  it  does  after  the  works  of  Lewis,  Vaughan,  and 
Lechler,  and  the  publications  of  Wyclif’s  works  by  Thomas  Arnold,  F. 
D.  Matthew,  and  the  Wyclif  Society,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  historical 
envirouinent.  The  writer  has  had  e.xceptional  advantages  for  reviewing 
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the  old  sources  made  use  of  by  his  predecessors,  besides  consulting  some 
new  ones  in  this  field. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  prepare  a  monograph  on  just  this  subject. 
For,  although,  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  history  itself,  it  would 
hardly  be  justified,  as  having  no  special  beginning  or  end  ;  yet,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Wyclif’s  public  life  and  the  importance  to  England  of 
these  crowded  years,  the  book  comes  to  have  a  unity  as  well  as  a  signif¬ 
icance  of  its  own.  And,  although  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  not  yet  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  felicitous  historical  style,  and  lacks  the  analytical 
and  comprehensive  power  of  a  master  in  historical  treatment,  yet,  by 
painstaking  and  scholarly  work  upon  the  graphic  phases  of  his  many- 
sided  subject,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  delightful  narrative  in 
every  chapter  of  his  book. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  writer,  along  with  his  use  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  records  and  manor  rolls,  has  turned  to  historical  account  the  popu¬ 
lar  literature  of  the  day.  Whether  Chaucer  and  Langland  are  always  to 
be  used  as  furnishing  a  veritable  representation  of  their  times  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  does  not  seem  to  trouble  Trevelyan  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  he  sets  aside  quite  summarily  the  validity  of  the  so-called  final  con¬ 
fessions  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  as  the  probable  inven¬ 
tions  of  their  enemies.  Trevelyan  has,  however,  tried  faithfully  to  give 
the  various  sides  of  the  objective  history,  from  which  the  independent 
reader  may  come  intelligently  to  his  own  conclusions.  The  maps  will 
prove  a  great  assistance  to  the  reader  not  already  familiar  with  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  that  day. 

The  great  chapters  are  those  on  “  Society  and  Politics,”  “  Religion," 
and  “  The  Peasant  Upri.sing  of  1381.”  The  picture  he  gives  of  the  state 
and  of  the  church,  and  indeed  of  the  generally  dilapidated  condition  of 
society  in  this  breaking-up  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  very  black 
one  indeed.  Especially  is  John  of  Gaunt  painted  as  always  and  every¬ 
where  the  chief  demon  of  .selfishness  and  <liscord  ;  and  this  even,  when 
Trevelyan  mu.st  confess  that,  after  Richard  II.  succeeded  in  getting  on 
his  own  feet,  things  w-ent  no  better,  but  worse.  He  describes  the  Up¬ 
rising,  now  as  a  labor  trouble,  and  now  as  the  result  of  deeper  forces 
which  he  thinks  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he  comprehends.  Heavy  taxa¬ 
tion  in  general,  and  the  poll  tax  in  particular,  he  considers  to  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak.  Blithe  finds  so  many  complex  fac¬ 
tors  at  work  that  he  contents  hini.self,  for  the  most  part,  with  doing  the 
work  of  the  faithful  chronicler,  rather  than  the  teacher.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  clear  just  what  use  Trevelyan  wishes  made  of  his  own  facts  in  try¬ 
ing  to  formulate  the  causes  of  this  great  discontent,  though  it  is  certain 
that  some  kind  of  new  wine  had  come  in  from  some  source  which  was 
causing  the  old  wine-skins  to  break.  While  he  always  does  full  historic 
justice  to  Wyclif,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  reform  personalities,  he  does 
not  succeed  in  always  making  the  vital  connection  between  Wyclif  ass 
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personality  and  the  effects  wrought  by  him.  Especially  does  this  seem 
to  be  true  as  to  the  influence  of  Wyclif  on  the  new  religious  forces" with 
which  he  is  usually  credited.  Wyclif’s  attack  on  churchly  dominion  and 
monkish  worldliness  is  emphasized.  But  Lechler  thinks  that  Wyclif 
began  to  prepare  his  gospel  preachers  while  he  was  still  at  Oxford.  Did 
the  new  gospel  ferment  have  anything  to  do  in  awakening  thejcommon 
people  in  England  ?  or  was  their  discontent  only  a  revolt  against  tempo¬ 
ral  oppression,  and  did  it  come  before  the  preaching?  Trevelyan  seems 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  most  prosperous  times  for  the  laborer  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  most  pronounced  assertion  of  popular  rights.  After  the  un¬ 
justifiable  violence  of  the  uprising,  Trevelyan  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
sufficiently  the  natural  reaction  of  all  the  conservative  forces  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Nothing  of  course  could  be  said  to  relieve  the  positive  dis¬ 
honor  of  the  government  in  the  indiscriminate  brutality  which  followed, 
and  the  annulling  of  every  charter  of  liberties  that  had  been  conceded 
the  oppressed. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  the  Lollards,  to  one  familiar  with  Lechler, 
seem  to  be  only  an  elaboration  or  abbreviation  of  what  Lechler  had 
already  given  us.  Trevelyan,  however,  makes  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  scholarly  work  done  by  Lechler,  although  nearly  every  authority 
and  every  argument  had  been  previously  given  by  Lechler  in  his  two 
volumes  on  Johann  von  Wyclif  und  der  Vargeschichte  der  Reformation 
(Leipzig,  1873). 

The  student  of  Wyclif  will,  for  the  most  part,  find  this  book  of  Trevel¬ 
yan’s,  and  Lorinier’s  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Lechler’s  work,  ad¬ 
mirably  supplementing  each  other  in  many  ways,  and  together  furnish¬ 
ing  the  best  introduction  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  English  Re¬ 
former.  Albkrt  T.  Swing. 

The  Life  ok  Edward  White  Benson,  .sometime  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  By  his  Son  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  of  Eton  Col¬ 
lege.  In  Two  V'olumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  647  and  viii, 
S51.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$4.00  each. 

These  magnificent  volumes  are  well  eleserved  both  by  the  personality 
of  the  distingui.shed  Archbi.shop  and  by  the  importance  of  the  questions 
which  came  up  for  adjudication  during  his  unofficial  and  his  official  ca¬ 
reer.  The  .struggles  of  the  young  man  to  obtain  that  foundation  of  char¬ 
acter  and  education  which  fitted  him  for  his  later  responsibilities  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  many  who  are  in  a  similar  situation  while  seeking  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study. 

Intere.st  will  specially  center  in  Archbishop  Benson’s  relation  to  the 
educational  systems  of  the  P^mpire  and  of  his  skilful  management  of  the 
legal  prosecution  known  as  the  Lincoln  Trial,  in  which  the  relation  of 
the  English  Church  to  the  liturgical  controversies  was  finally  and  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  adjusted.  No  one  interested  in  the  present  contro- 
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versies  upon  that  subject  can  afford  to  omit  the  portions  of  this  book, 
which  are  considerable,  bearing  upon  that  question.  The  volumes  are  to 
be  highly  commended  as  a  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  history  of  the  period. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  i6ino. 
Pp.  ix,  465.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1899. 
I1.25. 

This  latest  volume  in  the  “  American  Statesman  ”  series  gives  in  com¬ 
pact  form  and  clear,  vigorous  narrative  the  life  of  one  of  the  great  actors 
in  the  transformation  of  the  United  States.  Without  transgressing  the 
limits  of  biography,  it  presents  with  the  author’s  characteristic  breadth 
and  suggestiveness  the  relation  of  Chase  to  the  movements  of  his  time  ; 
first,  as  an  anti -slavery  leader  and  Senator  ;  then  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  through  the  tremendous  emergencies  of  the  Civil  War  ;  and, 
finally,  as  Chief  Justice  through  the  first  years  of  Reconstruction.  Es¬ 
pecially  commendable  is  the  treatment  of  the  abolition  movement  and 
the  just  discrimination  l)etween  “  New  Kngland  abolition,  Middle-State 
abolition,  and  Western  abolition.”  Our  author  rightly  insists,  that  the 
“  We.stern  movement  was  from  the  lx?ginning  the  most  effective,  l^ecause 
it  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  actualities  of  slavery  ”  across  the 
Ohio  River,  ”  and  l>ecause  it  used  political  means  to  destroy  the  traces  of 
the  accursed  system  in  its  own  comitumlty  ”  (p.  37).  We  confidently 
predict  that  this  will  be  the  standard  life  of  Chase,  and  are  glad  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  recall  distinctly  to  this  generation  an  upright  statesman 
who  has  been  too  nearly  forgotten. 

Trusts  or  Competition?  Both  sides  of  the  great  Questio.i  in  Business, 
Law,  an<l  Politics.  Ivlited  by  A.  B.  Nettlkton,  A.M.,  Former  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Pp.  304.  Chicago  :  The  Leon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  iqcxj. 

“  What  we  need  most  of  all  at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion  is 
enlightenment,”  says  Albert  Shaw,  in  his  brief  note  introductory  to  this 
volume.  General  Nettleton  has  put  into  small  compass  much  enlighten¬ 
ing  material,  both  facts  and  opinions,  bearing  on  the  many  phases  of  the 
subject.  He  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  his  investigations  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  have  converted  him  into  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
trusts.  But  the  book  is  not  a  plea.  Those  who  see  nothing  but  good 
in  the  increasing  sjiirit  of  combination  can  find  their  po.sition  strongly 
stated.  So  can  those  who  regard  the  trusts’  as  dangerous  chiefly  to  in¬ 
vestors  in  their  stock,  as  well  as  those  who  would  compare  trusts  to 
automobiles  as  very  good  machines  if  run  under  proper  police  regula¬ 
tions.  We  welcome  the  liook  as  one  that  will  help  clarify  the  popular 
mind  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  there  is  yet  more  confused  feeling 
than  clear  thought. 
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A  History  op  the  Jewish  People,  during  the  Maccabean  and  Roman 
Period  (including  New  Testament  Times).  By  James  Stevenson 
Riggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  With  Maps  and  Chart.  Pp.  xxi,  320.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1900.  $1.25  net. 

Professor  Riggs  has  traced  in  this  volume  with  a  master’s  hand  the  story 
of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  periods  in  history.  Its  perusal  is  an  impor¬ 
tant,  we  might  almost  say  an  indispensable,  aid  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Gospels. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN  BAPTI5T  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Lyman  B.  Tefft,  D.  D. 
121110.  Pp.  xxvii,  372. 

Lessons  from  the  Desk  containing  Five  Series  of  Lessons  on  the 
Bible  suitable  for  Normal  Classes  or  Supplemental  Lessons,  with  Illus¬ 
trative  Diagrams.  By  Harold  Kennedy.  i6mo.  Pp.  160.  1900. 

Practical  Handbook  on  Sunday-school  Work.  By  Rev.  L.  E. 
Peters,  Sunday-school  Missionary  and  Leader  of  Sunday-school  In¬ 
stitutes.  i2mo.  Pp.  128.  1900.  60  cents. 

Romanism  in  its  Home.  By  John  H.  Eager,  D.D.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D.  i2mo.  Pp.  xix,  300.  |i.oo. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Plain  Studies  in 
our  Lord’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  George  F.  Genung,  D.D.  i6mo. 
Pp.  vii,  164.  1900.  60  cents. 

BETTER  WAY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Grlnnell,  Iowa. 

Self-Supporting  Churches  and  How  to  Plant  Them.  Illustrated  by 
the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  for  Forty 
Years  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Harpoot,  Turkey.  i2mo. 
Pp.  398. 

ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK.  London. 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  :  An  Attempt  to  Present 
Them  in  Current  and  Popular  Idiom.  By  Henry  Hayman,  D.D., 
Member  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Cambridge,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford.  121110.  Pp.  xi,  563.  1900. 

EATON  &  nAINS,  New  York. 

Christ  Came  Again  :  The  Parousia  of  Christ  a  Past  Event ;  The  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ  a  Present  Fact,  with  a  Consistent  Eschatology.  By 
William  S.  Urmy,  D.D.  121110.  Pp.  394.  1900.  I1.25. 

The  Spiritual  Life  :  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Religion.  By  George 
A.  Coe,  Ph.  D,,  John  Evans  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy  in  Northwestern  University.  i2mo.  Pp.  279.  1900.  ;^i.oo. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL5,  New  York. 

Bible  Questions  :  A  Series  of  Studies  arranged  for  every  Week  in  the 
k^Year.  By  James  M.  Campbell,  author  of  “  After  Pentecost,  What?  ” 
K.  “ The  Indwelling  Christ, Clerical  Types,”  etc.  i6mo.  Pp.  xv,  267. 
$1.00. 
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HOUGHTON.  niFPLIN  &  COnPANY,  Boston. 

A  Criticai.  History  of  the  Evoi,ution  of  Trinitarianism  and  its 
Outcome  in  the  New  Christology.  By  Levi  Leonard  Paine.  Crown 
8vo.  Pp,  xii,  387.  1900.  $2.00. 

Amos  :  An  Essay  in  Exegesis.  By  H.  G.  MiTCiiEi,!.,  Professor  in  Boston 
University.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  v,  21 1.  1900.  ^1.50. 

LITTLE.  B»OWN  &  COMPANY.  Boston. 

Harnack’s  History  of  Dogma.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  by  Nkii.  Buchanan.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  317 
and  X,  328.  $2.50  each. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  COHPANY.  London. 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (The  Oxford  Library  of 
Practical  Theology.)  By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pui.i.an,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  Baptist  College,  Oxford,  Lecturer  in  Theology  at  St.  John’s, 
Oriel,  and  Queen’s  Colleges.  i2mo.  Pp.  xviii,  32S.  1900.  I1.50. 

Holy  Baptism.  By  Harwell  Stone,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Dorchester 
Missionary  College.  121110.  Pp.  xi,  303. 

JAMES  MACLEHOSE  &  SONS.  OlasKow. 

Theology  as  Science.  Present  Position  and  Prospects  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  By  VV.  Hastie,  D.D.,  Profes.sor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  i2mo.  Pp.  viii,  106. 

THE  HACniLLAN  COnPANY,  New  York. 

Israel’s  Messianic  Hope  to  the  Time  of  Je.sus:  A  Study  in  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Development,  of  the  Foresh  ado  wings  of  the  Christ  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Beyond.  By  George  Stephen  GoodspeED,  Profes.sor  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  x,  315.  1900.  $1.50. 

The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament.  By  David  Saville  Muzzev, 
D.D.  Pp.  xi,  146.  1900.  $1.25. 

The  Roman  Fk.stivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Republic:  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Religion  of  the  Romans.  (Handbooks 
of  Arclueology  and  Antiquities.)  By  W.  W.\.aDE  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fel¬ 
low  and  Sub-Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  i2mo.  Pp.  xii,  373. 
I1.25. 

THE  PILGRIM  PRESS,  Boston. 

Popular  Misconceptions  as  to  Christian  Faith  and  Life.  By 
Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee.  8vo.  Pp.  261.  $1.25. 

The  Ten  Words:  A  Study  of  the  Commandments.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Caverno,  A.M.,  LL.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  231.  $1.00. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  New  York. 

Problems  in  Ethics;  or.  Grounds  for  a  Code  of  Rules  for  Moral  Con¬ 
duct.  By  John  Steinfort  Kedney,  author  of  “The  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime,’’  “  Hegel’s  ..Esthetics,’’  etc.  121110.  Pp.  xx,  252.  1900. 

$1.50. 

GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 

The  Oneida  Community:  A  Record  of  an  Attempt  to  carry  out  the 
Principles  of  Chri.stian  Unselfishness  and  Scientific  Race  Improvement. 
By  Allan  Estlake,  Member  of  the  Oneida  Community.  i2mo.  Pp. 
viii,  158.  1900. 
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PLBMINQ  H.  RBVELL  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions.  A  Handbook  primarily  prepared 
for  Young  People.  By  Mrs.  Wileiam  W.  Scudder.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Ceark,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  250.  $1.00. 

The  Great  Appeae.  By  James  G.  K.  McCeure,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  i2mo.  Pp.  131.  75  cents. 

5C0TT,  PORBSMAN  &  COMPANY.  Chicago. 

Economics  and  Industrial  History  for  Secondary  Schools.  By 
Henry  W.  Thur.ston,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science  in  Chicago  Normal  School.  i2mo.  Pp.  300.  $1.00. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  New  York. 

A  Problem  in  New  Testament  Criticism.  The  Stone  Lectures  for 
1897-1898.  By  Melancthon  Williams  Jacobus,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo. 
Pp.  vii,  285.  1900.  $1.50. 

Christian  Character:  A  Study  in  New  Testament  Morality.  By  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Kilpatrick,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  P'ree  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  Perryhill,  Aberdeen.  121110.  Pp.  xi,  298.  $1.00. 

Cranmkr  and  the  Reformation  in  England.  (The  World’s 
Epoch- Makers.)  By  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  i2mo.  Pp.  xix,  199. 
1900.  $1.25  postpaid. 

Faith  and  Sight  :  Essays  on  the  Relation  of  Agnosticism  to  Theology. 
By  William  Pierson  Merrill.  i2mo.  Pp.  175.  1900.  |r.oo. 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  W.  Windelband,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Authorized  Trans¬ 
lation  by  Herbert  Erne.st  Cushman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  Tufts  College.  From  the  Second  German  Edition.  Pp.  xv. 
393-  ^2-50  net. 

I.NTERPRETATIONS  OF  POETRY  AND  RELIGION.  By  GEORGE  SANTAY¬ 
ANA.  Pp.  xi,  290.  1900.  I1.50. 

I.NTRODUCTION  TO  ETHICS.  By  Frank  Thilly,  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  346.  1900.  $1.25  net. 

Our  Lord’s  Illu.sTrations.  (Bible  Class  Primers.)  By  the  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Resker.  Pp.  136.  20  cents  net.  Iniporte«l. 

Puritan  Preaching  in  England  :  A  Study  of  Past  and  Present.  The 
Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching  at  Yale  University,  October, 
i>^.  By  John  Brown,  B.A.,  D.D.,  author  of  “John  Bunyan,  his 
Life,  Tiine.s,  and  Work,”  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  Puritan 
Succe.ssor.s.”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  290.  $1.50. 

The  Apostolic  Age  :  Its  Life,  Doctrine,  Worship  and  Polity.  fTen 
Epochs  of  Church  History.)  By  Ja.mes  Vernon  BartletT,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Senior  University 
Greek  Testament  Prizeman,  Lecturer  in  Church  History  in  Mansfield 
College.  i2mo.  Pp.  xlvii,  542.  |2.oo  net. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  By  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  and  with  an  Intro<luction  by 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Profe.ssor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Chicago.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  350.  $1.25  net. 
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Thk  Exiles’  Book  of  Consolation  contained  in  Isaiah  XL.-LXVI, 
A  Critical  and  Kxejjetical  Study.  By  Ed.  Koenig,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Pro. 
lessor  at  the  University  of  Rostock.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  SELHIE,  M.  A.  i2mo.  Pp.  viii,  2x8.  I1.50.  Imported. 

The  IvIKE  ok  Jesus  of  Nazareth  :  A  Study.  (The  Historical  .Series 
for  Bible  Students.  Vol.  VII.)  By  Rush  Rhees,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  With 
Map.  i2mo.  Pp.  xvii,  320.  1900.  $1.25  net. 

The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Being  the  P^ly  Lectures  for  1899.  By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 
121110.  Pp.  XV,  283.  $1.50. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation  in  the  Light  of  Scripture,  Science, 
and  Practical  Need.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Walker,  Laurencekirk  (for¬ 
merly  of  Glasgow).  Pp.  viii,  388.  $3.50.  Imported. 

5ILVER.  BURDETT  &  COnPANY,  Boston. 

The  Mp:thod  of  Jesus:  An  Interpretation  of  Personal  Religion.  Bv 
Alfred  Williams  Anthony,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exeges« 
and  Criticism,  Cobb  Divinity  School;  author  of  “  An  Introduction  to 
the  Life  of  Jesus.”  i2mo.  Pp.  264.  fi.25. 

EDWARD  STERN  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 

The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce  according  to  Bible  and  Talmud;  with 
Some  References  to  the  Development  in  Post-Talmudic  Times.  By 
David  Werner  Amram,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Univ.  of  Pa.),  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  i2mo.  Pp.  224.  $1.50  net. 

WILLIAn  H.  YOUNG  &  COHPANY,  New  York. 

Religion  and  Morality:  Their  Nature  and  Mutual  Relations,  Histor¬ 
ically  and  Doctrinally  Considered.  Dissertation  for  the  Doctorate  in 
Theology  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  By  the  Rev.  James 
T.  Pox,  S.T.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  322.  $2.00. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.D. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  sad  intelligence  reaches  us  of  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edwards  A.  Park,  whose  name  for  fifty-six  years  has  stood  on 
our  title-page.  In  1844,  when  Professor  Bela  B.  Edwards  founded  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Professor  Park  became  associated  with  him  in  its 
editorship;  from  1852  to  1884  he  was  the  senior  editor;  since  which  time 
he  has  been  the  most  honored  of  its  associate  editors.  Professor  Park 
was  one  of  America’s  greatest  theological  teachers  in  class-room  and 
through  the  printed  page,  and  his  death  will  be  lamented  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  many  lands  across  the  sea. 


